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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
AND 


Right Reverend Father in God 


H E NK ® 
Lord Biſhop of London, 


And one of his Majeſty's moſt Honourable 
Privy Council, &c. 


My Lord, 

ESR Here , preſent to Your | 

02) Lor #194 the firſt Vo- 

gl lumeof aſecond Part 
ea) of = Treatiſe of 

Chriſtian Life, which 1 publiſhed 

ſome years fmce, and which under 

the Protetlion of your V enerable 

"_ hath found good acceptance 

A 2 with 


/ 
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with the Werld ; and to make an in- 
genuous confeſſion to your Lordſhip, 
my deſign in this ſecond Dedica- 
tion is not purely to render you the 
due Reſpeits of a Presbyter to his 
Dioceſan; nor to tender thoſe juſt 
Acknowledgments I owe to your 
Lordſhip for the happineſs I have 
enjoyd, with the reſt of your ( ergy, 
under the auſpicious Influence 9 

your ſerene and watchful Go- 
ernment”; no nor get to expreſs the 
orateful ſenſe I have, and ſhall al- 
ways retain, of the perſonal Obl:- 
gattons 3ou have laid upon me ; no, 
my Lord, though theſe were all of 
them ſuf fictent Inducements, yet I 


confeſs that together with theſe I 
had 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


had a cer tan Politick end in my 
eye. For I thank God 1 cantruly 
ſay, my main Deſign in compojig 
this Treatiſe was to benetit the 
W orld;but refletting upon the ma- 
nif old detects it abounds with after 
all the pains I had beſtowed uponit, 
F found that ,to palliateits internal 
blemiſhes; it was but needful to 
grace it with ſome external Orna: 
ment,and could think of none ſo pro- 
per for my purpoſe as this of ajjix- 
ing your Lordſhip's Name to it ; a 
Name that carries with it power 
enough to recommend any thing to 
the World that is but pious, and 
honeſt, and well-deſigned, and 
all that,T am ſure, this 1, how de- 

| teetive 
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fective ſoever it be in other re- 
ſpets ; which together with the ex- 
perience 1 have had of the great 
candor and benignity of your 
Lordſhip's temper, gives me encou- 
ragement to hope that you will not 
only accept but approve it ; and 
then I am ſure your Lordſhip's ap- 
probation will grve it credit and 
authority enough with the World 
to enable it to effett thoſe-good and 
honeſt ends for which it was jim- 
cerely intended by 
Your Lordfhip's 
Moſt Humble, 


Moſt obliged and 
Faithful Servant, 


Fohn Scott, 


THE 


PREFACE 


READER 


HEN I wtote the Trea- 

tiſe- of Chriſtian Life , of 

which this and another Volnme, now in 
the Preſs, is a ſecond Part, I had node- 
ſign of engaging any further in that 
Argument ; bo now [ find by experi- 
ence, that Writing is like Building, where- 
in the Undertaker, to ſupply ſome de- 
feft, or ſerve ſome convenience which at 
firſt he foreſaw not, is uſually forced to 
exceed his firſt Model and propoſal, and 
many times to double the charge and ex- 
pence of it. For after that Treatiſe be- 


gan to be a little known in the World, 
pl [| was 
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] was adviſed from ſeveral hands that 
there was one thing wanting in it, 
which is the common defe& of moſt 
prattical Treatiſes, and that was, an 
Explication and Proof of thoſe main 
Principles of Religion in which the 
Obligation of our Chriſtian _ is 

ight 


founded , which they thought 


be ſufficiently done within a very nar- 


row compaſs, though herein I find that 


either they were very much miſtaken, 
or that I have very much exceeded the 
neceſlary limits of my Argument, 
which I am not yet convinced of, but 
that I muſt ſubmit to the judgment of 
the World. I confeſs the proſpect of 
doing it in that narrow compals they 
ralk'd of was a great inducement with 


me to undertake it , and perhaps had - 


| foreſeen at firſt what a large Field of 
Diſcourſe it would oblige me to tra- 
verſe, I ſhould never have cntered on it ; 


| but when once I was m, I could not 


handiomly retreat. 
And 


as 
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Runge _ Conſidering with 
what prodigious: 74daye/s and. in/o- 
lence Fe. very foundations oe 
are ſtruck at in: this, diffalute i Age, . he 
who ' would wow trear-: of. they to 
any purpoſe” will fiad himſelf obliged 
not only-co give a diſtin ap; clear 
explication of them, but-alfÞo; to- aflerc 
the truth of them with convincing evi- 
dence, and to, unſwer and expoſe thoſe 
Atheiftical, Cawils that are levelled a- 
gainſt them ; which latter would have 
been much leſs neceſſary in an Age of 
a more ſerious and Religious Genius. 
And upon this account I have been 
forced upon a much larger and more 
laborious proot of the ſeveral Principles 
of Religion than I firſt intended. Not 
| that I have any great hope of reclaim- 
| ing. thoſe who are profeſſed Atheiſts to 

the acknowledgment of the truth ; for 
' When men are ſeduced by luſt, as I ve- 
Fily believe moſt Atheiſts are, there 1s 


.licde xeaſon to expect they will be. 76- 
2a 2 | duced 


Q_Lrrnni 
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| . duced by Reaſon. But that which I 
I! chiefly aimed at is to confirm and efta- 

|| bliſh thoſe that are wavering, and to 
Antidote all againſt this ſpreading conta- 
gion of Irreligion and Atheiſm, which in 
2 fatal Chain draws after it not only 

the ruin of mens Souls hereafter, but alſo 
the utter ſubverſion of all Humane So- 
ciety bere ; And it is this hath conſtrain- 
ed me to enlarge this ſecond Part into 
two Volumes, which art firſt view I pro- 
miſed my ſelf to finiſh in one. 

In this firſt Volume I have treated 
only of thoſe Principles which are com- 
mon to natural Religion and Chriſtianity 
rogether; as an Introduction to which 
I have 1n the f» ſt Chapter explamed and 
demonſtrated the natural diftintion of 
Humane Actions into good and evil, by 
{ome eternal Reaſon for oragainſt them ; 

j and having ſhewn ar large that God 
|| hath made this diftin&tion ſufficiently 
| clear and evident to all men to enable 
them to condu& themſelves to their 

=o _. own 
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own happineſs, and that thoſe ations 
of men which fall under this natural 
diſtinction arethe principal ſubject mat- 
ter of the commands and prohibirions 
of Religion. I proceed in the ſecond 
Chapter briefly to explain the nature 
of Religion in general, and of natural 
and Chriſtian Religion in particular : 
from the nature of both which I have 
deduced thoſe fundamental Principles 
from whence the Obligations of Reli- 
gion are derived ; the fave firſt of which 
being common to natural Religion with 
2 ys I have handled in this farlt 
Volume in ſo many diſtinct Chapters. 
And then as for the laſtviz, the ac- 
- knowledgment of Jeſus Chriſt our Me- 
diator, which contains under it all thoſe 
Religious Principles chat are peculiar 
to Chriſtianity, though I have endea- 
voured to treat of it with all the brevity 
chat is conſiſtene with a clear and (a- 
tisfaCtory account of the whole Argu- 
Ment, yet it is run out into a ſecond 
a 3 Volume, 
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Volume, which is now in the Preſs, 
and, I hope, within a few Weeks will 
be ready to follow this. And perhaps 
when the Reader conſiders the copionſ- 
neſs of the Argument i it handles, he will 
rather blame me for being” r69 {brief 
than too tedious ; ; for in "ttbating '6of 
thoſe DoAtines which have beerhand- 
led at large in other Englifh-* 'reatiles 
of the Chriſtian Faith, *and'e oy 
in that incomparable anc of oltr 
learned” Biliop'df Cheſter,” oti the Creed 
(2 Book -Whick tiext 'to* 'the-Bible /I 
thanklully acknowwted ray ſelf mhore 
beholden t6; for "ly if ration in'the 
Doctrities of Kelig 16H tHah to any one 
.T ever Ted) I ae contracted my fklf 
into as riarrow A compals as barely the 
neceſſa ary application of them would'per- 
mit me ; but where that Yznowned Pen 
hath inſiſted more Gurſorily { as'for in- 
ſtance on the particular Offices of our 
bleſſed Mediator )''I have moſt enlarved 
my l{clt, though « even there 'Lhave for 
brevity 
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brevity ſake pretermitted ſome things 1 
intended leſs immediate and neceſſary ap- 
pertaining to the Argument. 

Upon the whole | can truly lay, 
that to the beſt of -my underſtanding, 
I have herein delivered nothing bur 
what is agreeable to the: DoQtrine of 
the Primitive Church, which as the moſt 
faithful Comment on the holy. Wri- 
tings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles 
I have all along carefully conſulted 
in doubtful and difficult caſes; and 
this is the realqn why it hath ſtuck ſo 
long in hand, the pains I have taken 
in con/ulting the antient Monuments of 
Chriſtianity abour it, being,-:as I may 
cruly ſay, at leaft double tothat of com- 
poſing it; and in following. the Primi- 
tive Doctrine, I have followed the 
Doctrine of the* Church of England , 
which in its Faith, Government , and 
Diſcipline, 1 believe in my Conſcience, 
is the moſt Primitive Church in the 
World. 

a 4 . AS 
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As for the Method I have choſen, 
which is to deduce all the Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity from one general Head,viz; 
the Doctrine of the Mediator, it is the - 
moſt convenient I could think of for my 
purpoſe, which was 'to repreſent at 
once to the Readers view all the parts 
of our holy Religion in their natural 
connexion with and dependance on one 
another, that ſo he might be the better 
able to judg of the beautiful contexture 
and admirable contrivance of the whole, 
and that by ſeeing how regularh all the 
parts of it proceed out of one common 
Principle , and conſpire in one common 
end, he may be the better ſatisfied 
that Chriſtianity is ſo far from being a 
heap of incoberencies, as ſome have in- 
furiouſly ny it, that conſider- 
ing it merely as an Zypothefis, abſtract- 
ed from all that external evidence that 
accompanies it, the very Art and con- 
trivance of it, the proportion, ſymmetry, 
and correſpondence of its parts, their ſub- 

LT ſerviency 


[ 
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ſerviepcy to each other, and the concur- 
rency/and tendency of them altogether to 
Co 


che common ends of Religion, are ſuch 
as do apparently exceed all bumane In- 
vention, and argue it to be the pro- 
duc of a divine Mind. Fer as he who 
would form a true Idea of the beauty 
of a Pi&ure, muſt not my the 
| of it ſeparately, but ſurvey them 

| rpaſgnr conſider them 7 their 
proportions and correſpondencies with each 
other, ſo he who would frame a right 
Notion of Religion muſt not look 
upon it as it lies ſcattered and divided 
into ſmgle parts and propoſitions, bur 
confider.chem in contexture, and as they 
are connected al] together into one 
body or hypotheſis. For it is in their apt 
Junftures, their mutual dependencies and 
admirable coberencies with one another 
that the beauty and harmony of the whole 
conſifts. And therefore to do right to 
Chriftianity, and enable the Reader to 
contemplate it with the greateſt ad- 
vantage, . 


ina 
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vantage, thave:endeavour'd to repre- 
ſeat''to him the whole in a view, and 
ro give him a proſpe@of. all the parts 
of it together, 1n an harmonious union 
and comexion.with:each . other,;; For I 
verily bclieye that: che;man opinion 
which ſome .witty. men have entertain- 
ed of Chriſtianity, proceeds.in @ great 


. meaſure from-their broken and imper/ect 
apprehenſions of it ; they, underſtand 


It piecemeal, and take it aſunder_into 
ſingle propoſitions, which they,con/ader 
ſeparately and apart by themſelves, with- 


out ever . putting: them together, unto 


one regular, Syſtem, : and :preleatin 

—_— .thaughts in ew 
connexion;:: wherein; the. holy Oracles 
have delivered them t@, us.. For I can 
ſcarce imagine how. any man of ſenſe 
{hould contemplare Chuiſtianiry all to- 


gether, and throughly coalider the har- 
. mojzions :Coberence of ;all:its parts, and 


the wonderful contrivance of the whole, 


. without. being .captivated with the 


beauty and elegancy of ir. And 


"Gee. 4. 
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And now I have nothinp'fatf rad 
add concerning this' Treatiſe 'bue:otify 
ro"intreat- the Readernot tobe rod fe- 
vere-in- the: peruſal of it. © -For'thouph 
as for:the Dofrine of it, I. ſee nooxrei- 
fori at-all tro Ypologize for it, becauſe!] 
am fully | ane of the truth of 'It, 
yet being forced, as I was, 'to compalfe 
ar by ſnatches,--and in the more qriet 
4htervals of a'buſie and wneafie lite, 'I 
wery much fuſpe&t the exane/s both 
ob -the © Stile and' Method - of 'it; and 
therefore all the favour I deſire is this, 
that where I have improperly or obſcurely 
exprels'd my ſelf, I may be conſtrued 
in the moſt favourable ſenſe, and thar 
wherever I may ſeem to be confuſed 
or immethodical, it may be attribured 
to thole frequent interruptions which the 
\ | diſorders of my body have given to my 
| thought. And thele are requeſts ſo 
very juſt and reaſonable, that I am con- 
fidenc none will be ſo peeviſh as to deny 
me, bur they who read Books only 

to 
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ro carp and find fault, and without an 
delign to Edifie their own underſtand- 
. ButI hope the Reader will con- 


: er that the Argument here treated of 


is of too great moment to him to be 
ſo wretchedly trifled with , and that 
cherefore he will not be either ſo diſm- 
genuous to me, or uicharitable to himſelf, 
as to peruſe wich ſuch a ſpiteful deſign 
that which I fmcerly intended for his 
good, and which he, I am ſure, if he 
pleaſes, may be the better for for ever. 
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CHAP. I. 


Concerning the Being, and Nature of 
Moral Goodneſs. | 


or Sinful, or Indiffterent. The Nee 
are ſuch asare commanded,the Sinful ſuch 
as are forbidden by God, the Indifferent ſuch as are 
neither commanded nor forbidden, but left” en- 
tirely free to our Choice and Diſcretion. - Again, 
the neceſſary and thefinful ations areceither ſuch 
as are neceffary and finful i» theryſelves, and are 
commanded and forbidden upon the account of 
ſome Good and Evil' that is inſeparable to their 
Natures; or ſuch as are #d;fferevt in their own 
Natures, as to any good or evil 5nberent in them, 
but are made neceſlary or ſinful by ſomie poſitive 
Command or Prohibition ſuperinduc'dnpon them.” 
Of the firft fort are thoſe which we'call 24-r4t 
Adtions;' as being the ſubje& matter ofthe Moral 
Law, which commands, _ forbids notiung _ 

ns W 


LL Humane Aions areeicher Neceſſary, 
A x i 
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Cs 


what is eſſentially and immutably good and evil : 


and whilſt there was no other Law but this, every 
Action which did not oblige by ſome eternal Rea- 
ſon, or which 1s the ſame, by ſome inſeparable 
g00d or evil, was left free and ind:f/erexwr, But 
in proceſs of time God fuperadded to this Moral 
Law a great many Poſitive ones, whereby he ob- 
liged men to do,and forbear ſundry of thoſdyndif- 
ferent things, which were left to their liberty by 
the Law of Nature. For ſuch we call the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Moſaick Law; all which were 
indifferent before they were impoſed, and as ſoon 
| as ever the Impoſition was taken off from them, 
did immediately return to their Primitive Indif- 
ferency ; 1o that by the abolition of their Ceremo- 
nial Law, the Jews were reſtored to all the Li- 
berties of the Moral; excepting only the matter 
of the two Sacraments, and of maintaining a wt- 
fible. Communion with the Church, which are de- 
termined by poſitive Laws of Chriſtianity. And 
of this later ſort of neceſſary and ſinful Actions, 
are, not only all choſe indifferent ones which God 
himſelf has commanded and forbidden immedi- 
ately, but alſo all thoſe which he commands and 
forbids by his Viceroys and Repreſentatives, in 
this World. For whatſoever he hath not com- 
manded or forbidden by h# own immediate Dictate 
and Authoriy,he hath Authorized his Vicegerents 
to command or forbid, as they ſhall judg it moſt 
expedient for the Publick. So that when they 
command what God hath not forbidden, or for- 
bid what he hath not commanded, their will 1s 
God's, who commands us by. their Mouths, and 
ſtamps their Injuncions with his own Anthony: 
n 


= 


ES a PINT” | 


hap.I, Of Humane Aflions. 3 

And of this diſtin&ion betwen actions that are 
morally and poſitively Neceſſary, the Scripture fre- 
quently rakes notice, and particularly, Mich. vi. 
6,7, 8, Wherewithal ſhall I come before the Lord, 
and bow my ſelf before the high God? ſhall I come 
before him with Burnt Offerings, with Calves of a 
year old, &c. No, theſe are not the things that 
will render me acceptable in his Eyes,and procure 
me a welcome Admiflion into his Preſence; and 
yet it is certain that theſe things were then 7equz+ 
red and commanded, and therefore were poſitives 
ly neceſſary ; but that they were not neceſfary 
in themſelves upon the account of any intrin/ck 
Goodneſs that was in them, 1s evident from whac 
follows, He hath ſhewed thee O man what # good; 
as much as if he ſhould have ſaid , the things 
above named are in their own nature indiffe- 
rent, having neither good nor evil in themſelves ; 
and are made neceſſary merely by poſitive Com: 
mand,upon which account they are inſutficienc to 
recommend you to God: but there are -other 
things that carry an intrin/ick Beauty-and Good- 
neſs in their Nature by which they ſtrictly oblige 
you to 1mbrace and practiſe them, and do there- 
upon recommend you by their own nativeChartms, 
to the Love and Favour of God 3 and what theſe 
good things are he hath ſufficiencly ſhewn or dil: 
covered to you, viz. To do juſtly, to lowe mercy, and 
to walk humbly with your God, which are the main 
and principal Duties that he requires of you. 
Which: plainly implies that there are fome Adti- 
ons whic!. ais morally, that 1s, in their own Na- 
tures, e2/4ally good, and therefore eternally ne- 
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for ſome preſent Reaſon God Wills and Com- 
mands them, For no account can be given why 
he ſhould be more pleaſed with Juſtice and Mercy 
and Humanity, than with Sacrifice, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe the former to be good, and therefore necel- 
fary upon immutable Reaſons, and upon that ac- 
count to be immutably pleaſing to him; and the 
latter to be necef{ary only upon matable reaſons, 
which therefore were to loſe their Neceflity as 
{ſoon as thoſe reaſons did alter and ceaſe. For had 
Sacrifices been good in their own Natures, their 
goodneſs had been as wnalterable as their Nature 
reas, on the contrary we find, that whereas 
their Nature neither is nor can be altered, yer 
their Goodneſs or Neceſſity is. For as befor e God 
adopted them into the Rubrick of Religion by 
his own poſitive Inſtitution, they were indifferent 
things; ſo after this Inſtitution was repealed by a 
contrary Command, they became unlawful. So 
that it it ow as neceſſary that we ſhould »«: Offer 
them in the Worſhip of God, as it was before that 
we ſhould, And the fame may be ſaid of all the 
other Rites of the Meſaick Law : which being in. 
thcir own Nature Indifferent, could no otherwiſe 
be converted either into Neceſſary or Sinful, but 
by G O D's expreſs Command or Prohibition. 
Whereas Juſtice and Mercy, 8&c- are good in 
themſelves ab/tra#ly conſidered from all Will and 
Command; and arenot good merely becauſe they . 
are Commanded, but are commanded becauſe they 
are good ; becauſe they carry with them ſuch un- 
£{4rable Reaſons as do in themſelves render the 
practice of them eternally neceſ{ary. For though 
there be very. good reaſon why men ſhould not 
vr 
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offer material Sacrifices, notwithſtanding they 
were once enjoined ; yet it can ever be reaſon- 
able for them to be unjuſt or crxel or proud, becauſe 
the contrary vertues carry ſuch fixed and immutable 
Reaſons with them as will bind and oblige us to 
Eternity ; inſomuch thatthough we had a Diſpen- 
ſation to be proud under the Broad-Seal of Hea- 
ven, yet *twould ſtill be very abſurd and unreaſon- 
able tobeſo. And as things that are only poſitively 
neceſſary or ſinful,derive all their neceflity and fin- 
fulneſs Gann God's dire&# or expreſs Command and 
Prohibition ; ſo they cannot be commanded or 


forbidden by Conſequence. For if the Matter of 


them be antecedently Lawful or Indifferent , it 
muſt neceſſarily remain fo till it be dire#ly com- 
manded or forbidden ; there being no other Rea- 
ſon to bound and limit it, but only the Will of the 
Law-giver in whoſe diſpoſal it is; and therefore 
till he dire#ly ſignifies his Will either for or againſt 
1t, it muſt remain as it 15, #-e. Free and Indifferent. 
But you will ſay, Suppoſe God hath commanded 
ſuch an indifferent thing for ſuch a Reaſon, doth 
it not thence follow that he thereby commands 
every other indifferent thing that hath the ſame 
reaſon for 1t? 1 anſwer, No; for if the Reaſon 
why he commands it be neceſſary and eternal, it 1s 
not a thing indifferent, but morally neceſlary, and 
ſo is every thing elſe that hath the ſame Reaſon 
torit: and conſequently the reaſon of the Law, 
though ic be applied but to one thing, extends to 
every thing of the ſame Nature; becauſe in all 
moral Caſes the Reaſon of the Law is the Law. But 
it the-thing commanded be in it ſelf indifferent, 
the Reaſon why it is commanded cannot be ne- 

B 3 ceſary; 
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ceſſary ; and therefore though there be the ſame 
Reaſon why another thing of the ſame Nacure - 
ſhould be commanded, yet 1t doth not neceſſarily 
oblige unleſs it be commanded a&ually,becauſe in 
ſuch Caſes it is not the Reaſen but the Authority of 
the Law that obliges: and therefore where there 
is only the Reaſon and not the Law, it lays no ob- 
ligation to the Conſcience. 

From the whole therefore 1t 1s evident what is 
the difference betwezn things that are poſirrvely 
and morally Neceilary and Sinful; which I chought 
very neceſ{ary to explain ac Jarg?, tar the giving a 
fuller light co the enſuing Diſcourſe ; wm which [ 
ſhall! endeavour to ſhew, 

Firſt, That there is ſuch an intrin/ick Gondnels 
in ſome Humane Actions, as rendeis them for ever 
neceſſary and ovliging tO Us, 

Secondly, That God hath ſufficiently diſcover- 
ed to us what thoſe Humane Actions are, which 
carry with them this perpetual Oblig ation. 

Thirdly, That thz(- Actions which carry with 
them this perpetual Obligation, are the main and 
priucipal parts of Religion. 


SECT. 
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That there is ſuch an Intrinfick Good i» ſome 
Humane Attions as render them for ever 
neceſſary and obliging to #2. 


OOD is twofold, Abſolute, or Reſpe&ive, or 

the Good of the End and the Good of the 
Means. The good of the End 15 that which is 
the Perfe&ion and Happineſs of any Being ; the 
good of the Means is that which tends and con- 
duces thereunto. As for inſtance, the abſolute 
Good of a Brute Animal conſiſts in the Perfecti- 
on and Satisfaction of its Senſe, or 1n having per- 
fe& Feeling and :Senſation of ſuch things as are 
moſt —_— ro its Appetite and Senſes. Its re- 
ſpeive good is the Means by which its Senſes are 
perfected or rendred lively and vigorous, and by 
which it's provided for with ſuch things as are 
grateful and pleaſing to them. For there being in 
every animate nature a Principle whereby it's ne- 
ceſſarily inclined to promote its own Preſervation 
and Well being, that which hath 1n it a fitneſs to 
promote this End 1s called Good, as onthe contrary 
that which is apt to hinder it Evil, Now Man 
being not only a ſenſitive but a rational Creature, 
hath a twofold Good belonging to his Nature, 
the firſt Senſitive which is the ſame with that of 
brute Animals, confifting in the Perfe&tion and 
Satisfaction of his bodily S2nles and Apperites, 
and in thoſe means which conduce thereunto ; 


and this for diſtin&ion ſake is called his Natural 
B 4 Good: 
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Good; the ſecond Rational, which conſiſts 1n the 
Pe:fe4ton and Satisfaction of his Rational Facul- 


tics, 4:4 ia thoſe means which tend thereuntoz 
and ii is ftl-d his Moral Good, though 1n re- 
ality 'tis as 11.1.ch Natural as the former: For 


Man being nati/1 aily as well Rational as Senſitive, 
that which p. omotes his Rational Perfe@ion and 
Happineſs, 15 no leſs naturally good for him than 
that which promotes his Senſitive: Nay his Ra- 
tional Nature being the much more noble and ex- 
cellent part of him, that which naturally promotes 
the Verfecion and Happineſs of it, is 1n itlelf a 
much greater good to his Nature, and ought to be 
preferred by him before any of thoſe Natural 
goods, which conduce only to the happineſs of his. 
ſenſitive Nature ; and he who 1ndulges his ſen/i- 
z1ve Part 1n any Pleaſure which his Rational 6:{al- 
lows, doththereby create a torment to himſelt,and 
Taiſe a Devil 1n his own mind. For though Reaſon 
and Religion doth allow that the Senſitive nature 
ſhould be gratified in all its natural Appetites and 
Deſires, yer netther allow that it ſhould be pamper- 
ed and indulged in any ſuch Excelles as are preju- 
dicial either to itſelf or to that Rational Nature 
whereunto it 1s joined ; and he who indulges his 
Senſe 1n any ſuch Exceiles,renders himſelf obnox1- 
ous to his own Reaſon, and to gratife the Brute 
1n him difpleaſes the May, and fets his two Na- 
tures at variance. So that there is nothing can be 
naturally good for us, that 1s any way inconfiſtent 
with what is morally (0, j. e, with what conduces to, 
the Perfection and Happineſs, of our rational Na- 
ture ; and though this Natural and Moral Good 
are no way inconhiſtent with one another, yet it 
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is the Moral that is the Supreme Good of a Man, 
becauſe. it'is the Good of his moſt excellent Na- 
ture. Having thus premiſed what I mean by Good 
in general, and particularly by Moral Good, I 
proceed to ſhew that in ſome Humane actions 
there 1s ſuch an intrinfick moral Good as renders 
*em for ever obliging to us. And this I ſhall en- 
deavour in theſe following Propoſitions. 

Firſ#, That the Happineſs of Humane Nature 
is founded in his Perfetion. 

Secondly, That the Perfe&ion of Humane Na- 
ture conkhtts in acting ſuitably to the moſt perfe# 
Reaſon. © 

Thirdly, That the moſt perie& Reaſon is that 
wherein all reaſonable Beings do conſent and 
agree. 

Fourthly, That there are certain Rules of 
Moral Good, wherein all Reaſonable Beings are 
agreed, 

Fifthly, That to adt ſuitably to thoſe Rules 
hath been always found by univerſal experience 
conducible to the Happineſs of Humane Nature, 
and the contrary mi{chievors thereunto., 

I. That the Happineſs of Humane Nature is 
founded in its Perfe&ion. For the Perfection of 
Beings confiſts in their being compleatly diſpoſed 
and adapted for the End whereunto they are de- 
figned. Now the End of all Beings that have Life 
and Senſe, is that ſore of Happineſs that is ſu- 
table ro their. Natures; for 'tis thither thac they 
all of them naturally tend, and therein that their 
Faculties do all concenter. When therefore their 
Faculties or Powers of Action are compleatly diſ- 
poſed to enjoy the proper Happineſs of their Nas 
| x [UTICSs 
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tures, then are they perfe& in their Kind. Thus 
for inſtance, the End of Brutes which have only 
Bodily Sznſe, i3 ſenſitive and corporeal Happinels ; 
and therefore then is the Brute Creature perfe&t 
in its kind, when it hath not only all the Parts 
and Senſes that are neceflary to procure and enjo 
its Happineſs, but hath them alſo perfe&ly fitted, 
tempered, and qualified to purſue and reliſh it. 
And ſuppoſing that all the pleaſure or happineſs 
of a Bzaſt conliſted in the Taſte and Smell of its 
Paſture, it could never be compleatly happy ſo 
long as the Organs of its Smell or Taſte were im- 
——_. So that the perfe&ion of every Senfibls 
Nature confilts in being perfectly diſpoſed to en- 
Joy 1ts Natural Happineſs. And accordingly here- 
in conſiſts the Perfection of Humane Nature, 1n 
being perfeRly fitted and diſpoſed to enjoy and 
relſh Humane Happineſs. For this being its pro- 
per End, it is impoffible it ſhould ever be perfect 
in its Kind till *ts compleatly contempered and 
adapted thereunto. So that our Happineſs muſt 
neceſ{arily be founded in our Perfe#ion, which 1s 
nothing elſe but the perfe& Diſpoſition of our 
Natures to reliſh and enjoy thoſe Goods wherein 
the Happineſs of our Nature conſiſts; and till our 
Nature 1s perfe&ly diſpoſed to enjoy them, all the 
good things of Heaven and Earth will be inſuffici- 
ent to render us perfely happy. 

Il. That the Perfetion of Humane Nature 
confiſts in acting ſutably to the moſt Perfedt Rea- 
ſon, For Reaſon being the top and Crown of Hu- 
mane Nature, hath a natural Right to Command 
and Diſpoſe of its Motions; to be the Eye of its 


Will, and the Guide, of its Aﬀections, _ 
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Law of all its Powers of Action. And indeed, 
for what other ule ſerves the Reaſon of a Man, 
but to preſcribe Rules to his unreaſonable Aﬀecti- 
ons, to light and dire them in their proper Ob- 
jects, and as they are moving towards them, to 
moderate their Exceſſes and to quicken their De- 
feas, and to lead them on to true Happineſs in an 
even Courſe through all the wild Mazes of popu- 
lar Miſtake? And unleſs it be thus employed, 
the man 15 Reaſonable in vain, and his light, like 
a Candle incloſed in a Dark-Lanthorn, burns our 
in waſt and ſpends it ſelf in an uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable blaze. And whilſt to pleaſe our Appetites 
and Paftions we run counter to the advice of our 
Reaſon, we forſake the rule of our Nagures and 
ad like Beaſts and not like Men; in which courſe 
of Action if we perſiſt, we muſt neceſſarily dege- 
erate from our ſelves, and fink by degrees into 
the moſt ſordid Brutality» For when once our 
Appetites have gotten the Command of our Rea- 
fon, and not only dethroned but enſlaved it, the 
very Order of our Nature 1s tranſported and we 
are become our awn Reverſe and Antipodes. If 
therefore we would arrive at our own. Perfection, 
1t muſt be by following our Reaſon, and ſubmit- 
tmg all our Aﬀections and Appetites to its Go- 
vernment. For what elſe can be the Perfe&tion 
of a Rational Nature, but to be perfectly Ratio- 
nal 3 and what 1s 1t co be pertealy Rational, but 
to have our Minds throughly inftrufed with the 
Principles of Right Reaſon, and our Will and Af- 
fections intirely regulated by them 2 For herein 
conliſts the Supreme Perfe&ion not only of Men, 
but of Angels, yea and of God himſelf, the 
: | Crown, 
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Crown and Glory of whoſe Nature it is, that he 
always knows, and chuſes and a&#s what 1s fitteſt and 
beft and moſt reaſonable. And when once our Un- 
derſtanding is fo far inlightned as that it always 
difates right Reaſon to us; and” our Will and 
Afﬀ:ciions are ſo far ſubdued as that they always 
freely and chearfully comply with it, we have ar- 
rived to the very top of our Nature, and are 
Commenced Perfe& Men in Chriſt Jeſus. 

HI. That the moſt perfet Reaſon 1s that 
wherein all Reaſonable B21ngs do conſent and a- 
gree. For if there be any ſuch matter as True and 
Falſe, Reaſonable and Unreaſonable, 1n the Nature 
of things, and if there be any ſuch thing as Under- 
feanding among Beings, whereby they are capable 
of diſtinguiſhing between the oxe and the orher ; 
either that muit be True and Reaſonable which all 
Underſtandings do conſent and agree in, or all the 
Underſtandinss that are inthe World muſt beun- 
der a fatal Cheat and Deluſion. Which latter being 
ſuppoſed, inevitably deſtroys all Knowledg and 
Certaintz, and lays a foundation for the wildeſt 
Scepticiſm. For ſuppoſing all Underſtandings to be 
deceived and impoſed on, 1t 15 impoſlible for us to 
be certain of any thing, and for all we know, a 
Part may be bigger than the Whole, two and two 
may make twenty, and both parts of a Contradi- 
&ion may be true. Nay we can never be certain 
whether we are not Dreaming when we think we 
are Awake, and whether weare not Awake when 
we think we are Dreaming. Either therefore we 
mult renounce all Certainty whatſoever, and flu- 
fuate 1n eternal Scepticiſm, or allow that to be 
True and Reaſonable which all Underſtandings 
do unanimouſly yote ſo, LV. That 
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IV. That there are certain Rules of Moral 
Goodneſs concerning the immutable Reaſon 
whereof all Underſtandings are agreed. For ſuch 
are all thoſe which preſcribe the Dueneſs of Wor- 
ſpip and Veneration to God, of Obedience and Loyal- 
zy to our Parents and Superiours, of Temperance 
and Fortitude to our ſelves, and of Fuſtice and Cha- 
rity to one another; to the Goodneſs and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of which Rules, all Underſtandings do as 
unanimouſly conſent, as to the truth of any Pro- 
poſition in the Mathematicks. Now of all the 
Orders of Reaſonable Beings,that which we moſt 
converſe with,and with whoſe Conſent and Agree- 
ment in any matters we are beſt acquainted, 1s that 
of Men; and therefore if among Men we can dil- 
coverſuchan Univerſal Agreement concerning the 
Goodneſs of theſe Rules as will warrant us to con- 
clude all other Rational Beings to be conſenting 
with them, this will be a ſufficient Demonſtration 
of the Truth of the Propoſition, Theſe two things 
therefore I ſhall endeavour to make out, 1. Thar 
the Reaſon/of Men 1s Univerſally conſenting in 
this matcer, vis; That there 15 ati immutable 
Goodneſs in theſe Rules of Morality, 2. That this 
Univerſal Confent of Mens Reaſon in this matter 
is a ſufficient Demonſtration that all orher reaſon- 
able Beings are conſenting with them. 

Firſt, Therefore there 15 nothing more evident 
than that Aden are Univerſally agreed in this mat- 
ter, that'to Worſhip God, to Hoyonr their Parents 
and Superiours, -to be temperate 11 their Paſſions 
and Appetites, and juft and charitable towards 
one another, ars things in their own nature im- 
”7wably good; that this.1s not an Opinion _ 
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liar to ſuch an Ape, or to ſuch a Nation, or toſuch 
a Sed of Religion, but the Univerſal Judgmene 
of all Mankind of whatſoever Age, Nation, or 
Religion. For 'tis upon this judgment that all 
that Conſcience is founded which approves of 
or condemns men's actions ; which Conſcience is 
nothing elſe but a Senſe or Feeling of Moral Good 
and Evil; and 1s every whit as natural to Mens 
minds, as the Senſe of pleaſant or painful touches 
to their Bodies. Since therefore general Efe#s 
muſt ſpring from general Cauſes, it neceilanily 
follows that that Pain and Pleaſure which Mens 
minds generally feel upon the Commiſſion of bad 
and good Actions, muſt be reſolved into ſome ge- 
neral Cauſe; and what elſe can that be, but the 
general Conſent of their Reaſon concerning the 
immutable Evil of the ove and Good of the orber ? 
I know *tis pretended by ſome of our Modern Na- 
vigators that there are a fort of People in the World 
who have not the Jeaſt ſenſe of Good and Evil, 
and do own neither God nor Rehgion nor Morality, 
But conſidering the ſhore Converſe and imper- 
fe Intercourſe which theſe our new Diſcoverers 
have had wich thoſe Barbarons Countries, it is 
fairly ſuppoſed that the Inhabuants may have 
Notions both Religiow and Moral , of which 
Strangers who underſtand not their Language 
and Cuſtoms, and Manners, can make little or no 
Diſcovery. But- ſuppoſe that what they report 
were true; Yet by their own confeilion theſe 
wretched Barbarians are in all other things ſo ex- 
treamly Brutiſh, that they diſcoyer no other 
coken of their Humanity but their Shape. For 


they live altogether regardleſs of themlclyes; of che 
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Conveniences of their Lives, and of the Dignity of 
their Natures ; without making any RefedFions on 
their own minds, or any Obſervations from their 
own experience. Since therefore all Knowledg is 
acquired by Attention, it 1s not at all impoſlible 
for Creatures ſo utterly ſupine and negligent to be 
ignorant of the moſt common Notions. But for 
any man to queſtion the truth of this general 
Rule, becauſe there are a few Exceptions from it, 
is every whit as abſurd as if he ſhould queſtion 
whether Men are generally :wo legg'd Animals, 
becauſe there have been ſome Monſters with three. 
And what if among men there are ſome Mon- 
ſters in reſpe& of their Minds, as well as others in * 
reſpe& of their Bodies ? This is no more a pre- 
judice to the ſtanding Laws of Humane Nature, 
than Prodigies are to the Regularity of the con- 
ſtant courſe of Univer/al Nature. Specimen na- 
ture cuſuſtiber, ſauth Tully, a natura optima ſumen- 
dum eſt,1. E. The true ſample of every Nature « to 
be taken from the beſt Natures of the kind, Since 
therefore the men of all Nations and Ages and 
Religions who have in any meaſure attended to 
the Nature of things, and made but any tolerable 
uſe of their Reaſons, are, and always have been 
univerſally agreed that there 15 an immutable 
Goad in Vertue, and Evil in Vice ; 1t 1s no Argu- 
ment at all that this is not the general Senſe of 
Mankind, ſuppoſing it rue which is very queſtion- 
able, chat there are ome few ſuch inhumane Bar- 
barians 1n the World as make no diſtinction at all 

berween *em. But then 
Secondly, "Chis Univerſal Conſent of Mens Rea- 
ſon in this matter, is a ſufficient ———— 
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that all other Reaſonable Beings are conſenting 
with them, For it ſhews that God himſelf is of 
this mind ; and if He be, we may be ſure that all 
other Reaſonable Beings are. For 1f we believe 
thar God made us, we muſt believe that he made 
us for ſome End; and if he made us for any End, 
he muſt cſteem thoſe Actions good which promore 
it, and thoſe evil which obſftruft and binder it. 
And what other End can an infinitely happy and 
bleſſed Being have in making other Beings; but 
only codo*em good,and according to their ſeveral 
Capacities to make them partakers of his own 
happineſs? And if this be the end for which God 
made us, to be ſure thoſe Actions muſt be good 
in his eſteem that are beneficial, and- thoſe evil 
that are burtful and miſchievoris to our Nature. 
And therefore ſince he hath implanted in us not 
only a natural Deſire of Happineſs ; but alſo a 


- rational Faculty to diſcern what Actions make 


for our Happineſs, and what not, we may be ſure 
that whatſoever this Faculty doth Univerſally 


determine to be good or evil for us, &. good 


or evil in the Judgment of God, *Tis true, 
when the Reaſon that 1s 1n ove man judges con- 
trary to the Reaſon that 1s 1n another, there muſt 
be a Di/agreement on one (ide or the other from 
the Reaſon and Judgment of God : but when «ll 
mens Reaſon is agreed that thx is good and zhar 
evil, it is plain that this is the Judgment of the 
Racional Faculty which naturally makes ſuch a 
Di{fin{ion of things. For there 1s no man that 
uſes his Reaſon can poſlibly think that Truth and 
Falſhood, Tuſtice and Injuſtice, Mercy and Cruelt, 
are equally good in themielyes ; his —_— 
to 
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only being fo framed as that at the firſt glance 
and refle&tion, it naturally diſtinguiſhes *em inco 
Good and Evil, When therefore God hath crea- 
ted us with ſich a Faculty as naturally makes ſuch 
a Judgment of Good and Evil, that Fudgmens 
mult be God's, as well as the Faculty which made 
it, That therefore which is the unanimous Fudg- 
ment of all Men, muſt be the natural Language of 
the Rational Faculty ; and that which is the na- 
eural Language of the Rational Faculty muſt be 
the Language of the God of Nature. For he who 
created me with ſuch a Faculty as naturally judges 
ths Good and that Evil, muſt either have the 
ſame Judgment himſelf, or create in me a Con- 
tradiction to his ewn Judgment; and that Judg- 
ment which he hath created in we,he muſt be ſu 
poſed to create in all other Beings that are capable 
of Judging; otherwiſe he would be the Author of 
Contradiftory Judgments. For, ſhould one Ra- 
tional Faculty naturally judg ts, and another the 
contrary, they muſt neceſſarily be fo framed as to 
comradif each other, and conſequently he who 
framed both muſt be the Author of che Contra- 
dition. So that this «viverſal Conſent of Men 
concerning the Good and Evil of Humane Actions 
is a plain Evidence chat God and all ather Ratio- 
nal Beings are conſenting with 'em. 

V. And laſtly, that Mens acting conformably 
to theſe Rules of Moral Goodneſs, in which they 
are thus univerſally conſenting, hath by long and 
conſtant Experience "many ras moſt conducive 
to Mens Welfare and Happineſs. For the Proof 
Whereof I ſhall need urge no other Argument 


than thus, thas the great Defign.ot all Humane 
C Laws 
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Laws and Conſtitutions hath been to /ecure' and 
enforce theſe Rules of Morality; which 1s a plain 
Argument that Men have always found by Expe- 
rience that they are naturally good and productive 
of their Happineſs and Welfare. For how can 
it be thought that after men have had fo many 
thouſand years Trial of Piety and Juſtice and 
Mercy and Temperance, they ſhould ſtill be fo 
ſolicizous to fence and guard 'em with Laws, had 
they not found *em highly advantageoms, and their 
Contraries as Miſchievozs to Mankind. For do 
but ſuppoſe that the Contraries to all Vertue were 
for Experiment-lake impoſed for ſome time upon 
Mankind, and it were made as Penal by the Laws 
of Nations to be Piows, and Fuſt, Merciful, and 
Temperate as 1t is now to be the contrary ; 15 it 
imaginable that that which we now call Vice 
ſhould in proceſs of time acquire the ſame Uni- 
verſal Reputation that Vertue hath always had a- 
mong men? Or ar leaſt, is it probable that af- 
- ter ſome thouſand years Trial and Experience of 
ſuch a Law, Men ſhould ſhll be as much concern- 
ed to guard and inforce it, as they are and al- 
ways have been to ſecure the Law of Piety and 
Virtue? No, it 1s moſt certain they would not. 
For the very injoyning of Impiety, Injuſtice, and 
Cruelty would be in efte& to injoyn men toren- 
der themſelves moſt wretched and miſerable; to 
ſurrender up all the Supports of their Hope, the 
Peace of their Conſciences and the Tranquility of 
their Minds; to live in everlaſting Broils and Diſ- 
cords, then turn Robbers and Cut throats to one 
another, and utterly deprive themſelves of all 
the Comforts and Securities of Humane om 
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So'that there is no doubt bur after a few Years 
of Experience of the miſchievous Conlequents of 
ſuch a Law, the whole World would groan un- 
der 1t as an inſ{upportable Tyranny, and even the 
moſt Yiciezs would ſoon grow quite weary of 1c; 
and heartily wiſh that it were for ever Repcaled, 
and the good old Laws of Piety and Virtue re- 
ſtored and infored upon Mankind. And if fo, it 
1s plain that Virtue and Vice are diſtinguiſhed by 
their Natwres into'good and evil; and that' the 
Obligation we lie under to praiſe the one, and 
abſtain from the other, are not founded in any 
Arbitrary Conſticution, but in the eſſential Good- 
_ and Malignity that inſeparably adheres to 

chem. 
And if we conſult the Experience of particular 
Men, we ſhall always find, that whereas Impiety: 
and Tnjuftice, Fraud and Malice do naturally tor- 
ment mens Minds with Anguiſh and Confuſton, 
haunt their Breaſts with fearful Thoughts and 
dire Expedations, bharraſs their Souls with per- 
petual Male-contentedneſs, and immtricate their 
whole Lives with everlaſting Shifts and Intrigues; 
Piety and Fuſtice, Truth and Benevolence do 
as naturally /corh and reviſh their Minds , fill 
'em with bleed Hopes and chearful Refle&tions; 
compoſe their Paſſions, ffrengthen and invigorate 
their Hearts, and render the whole Courle of 
their Lives-9/ain and diref, even and eafie. And 
hereby Vertue doth ſenſibly recommend it ſelf co 
our Natures 1n all its Capacities, as being ſuted to 
the Satisfa&tion of all ics realonable Dejires, and 
fo by conſequence deſigned to make up the com- 
pleteſt and moſt imire Enjoyment. All which is 
C2 as 
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as plain and obvious to the Reaſon of Mankind 
as any Matter of Fa that is before us. So that 
*tis not only the Reaſon, but alſo the Experience 
of Mankind that univerſally agrees and conſents 
in this great Truth, that there is ſuch a Good in 
Virtuow and ſuch an Evil in YViciow Actions, as 
doth eternally and inſeparably cleave to theig Na- 
tures. 

And therefore ſince our Nature is to continue 
the ſame for ever; the ſame Virtues and Vices 
which are now the Perfe&ion and Depravation, 
- and conſequently the Happineſs and Miſery of it, 
will be fo for ever. From wheace it neceſlarily 
follows, that our eternal Happineſs and Miſery 
1s founded in the Courſe of our own Actions. So 
that as in the Courſe of a wirmors Life we are 
growing up into a State of fixed and everlaſting 
Vertue, wherein we ſhall be everlaſtingly Perfect 
and Happy; ſo on the contrary, in a courle of 
vicious Actions we are {inking into a ſtate of ever- 
laſting Viciouſneſs, wherein we ſhall be everlaſt- 
ingly wretched and miſerable, For fince Virtue is 
good for, and Vice evil to us in its own Nature, 1t 
neceſlarily follows that according as we remain 
Kirtuons or Vicieus for ever, our Condition muſt 
| be good or evil forever. And this being fo, of 
whatunſpeakable Conſequence arethe Actions of 
Men, that thns draw afrer 'em a Chain of Foys or 
Foes as long as Eternity ; And how careful ought 
we to be, to what courſe of Life we determine 
our ſelves, conlidering that our eternal Fate de- 
pends pon what we are now doing : that every 
Moral Aion weperform 1s a ſtep Heaven or Hell- 
wards; that inevery bad or good Choice we make, 

) we 
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we are planting our Topher or our Paradiſe; and 
chat in the Conſequents of our preſent Actions 
we ſhall rwe or rejoxce toeternal Ages ? O would 
to God men would at laſt be fo wiſe as to con- 
fider theſe things before it be too late, and not 
live at Random as they do, without any Regard 
to the certairy and unavoidable Fate of their own 

(Adtions ! For doubtleſs would they but throughly 
weigh the Nature and Event of things, and look 
before they leap into Action, they would ſee in- 
finicely more Charm and Terror in that Good and 
Evil which inſeparably adheres to vertuous and 
vicious Actions, than in all the Temptations in 
the World. Wherefore in the name of God let 
us look about us, and for once reſolve to a& like 
Beings that muſt for ever feel the bad or good ef- 
feats of oyr own Doings. Which if we do, we 
ſhall not only live well and happily here, but to 
j Eternity experience the bleſſed Conſequents 
OT 1f, 


ae Te . " 


SECT. Il. 


That God hath ſufficiently diſcovered to us 
what thoſe Humane Aﬀions are, which are 
Morally Good, and upon that account per- 
petually obliging. 


+3 E Truth of which will evidently appear 
by conſidering the Particulars, what it -15 

that God hath done in order to the making this 
I C 3 greas 
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-which are reducible to theſe {11x Heads : 


F;rſ#, He hath implanted in us a natural De- 


ſire ot Happinels. 


Secondly, He hath given us Reaſon to diſcery 
what Actions they are that make for our Happi- 


neſs, and what not. 


Thirdly, He hath fo contiived our Natures as 


that we are thruſt on by our own Inftin#s and 
Paſſions, to thoſe Actions which make for our 
Happineſs. -.  ” 


Fourthly, He hath taken care to excite and ob- 


Jige us to thoſe Actions, by annexing natural Re- 
wards to them and entailing natural Paniſhmexts 
on their Contraries. 

_ Fifthly, To ſtrengthen and inforce this Obli- 
gation, he hath: frequently ſaperadded to theſe 
natural Rewards and Pumſhments ſupernatural 
Bleſſings and Fudgments. 

S:xthly, That to inforce all this, he hath made 
ſundry ſupernatural Revelations, wherein he hath 
Þlainly told us what thoſe things are that carry 
with 'em this intrinfick Good and Neceſlity. 

I. God hath taken care to diſcover to us what 
is Mocally Good by implanting in us a natural 
Defire of Happineſs, which is ſo inſeparable to 
Humane nature, and *cis impoſſible for us to for: 
bear defiring what # good for us, or at leaſt what 
appears ſo For tho through our own Ignorance 
and Inconfideration we many times miſtake Ev:/ 
for Grod, and Miſery for Happineſs, yet ſuch is 
che Frame of our Nature, that we cannot delire 
Evil as Evi), or Milery as Miſery ; but whenſo- 
ever we imbrace a real Eyil, 'tis either under the 
FE 2 Notion 
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great Diſcovery to us; the moſt conſiderable of 
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Notion of a /e/5 Evil, or of a real and ſubſtantial 
Good. Now by this unquenchable 7hir/t and De- 
fire of Happineſs which God hath implanted in 
our Nature, we. are continually iportuned and 
excited to ſearch out and enquire by whac Ways 
and Means. we may arrive ws happy. So that 
as Hunger and Thirſt and the ſenſe a; bodily Pain 
and Pleaſure forceth men upon the invention of 
Trades and Civil Occupations to ſupply their ne- 
ceflities and Conveniences : So this vehement 
Hunger and Thirſt after Happineſs, which God 
hath created inour Boſoms, doth almoſt —_— 
and conſtrain us to pry into the Nature of our 
Actions ; that ſo we may diſcover what Trade 
and Courſe of life it is that tends moſt direaly 
to our own Felicity. And by thus importuning us 
by our own ſelf love to enquire into the Nature of - 
our Actions and into their natural tendencies to 
our Weal or Woe, he hath not only expreſſed his 
good Will cowards us by taking Security of our 
ſelves for our own Welfare, and obliging us to 
be happy by the moſt render and vigorous Paſſion 
in .our Natures, but hath alſo taken an effeQual 
Courle to diſcover to us the Good and Evil of 
our own Actions; Conſidering, 
IT. That he hath given us Reaſon to Took 


what Actions they are that make for our Happ 

neſs and what not. *Tis true, had he only im- 
planted in our Breaſts a b/ind Dehire of Happineſs 
wichout any Eye of Reaſon in our Heads to guide 
and dire nur Actions towards it, we muſt have 
wandered in the dark for ever, till we had pined 
away our wretched Beings with a hungry and wn- 
ſatisfied Defire, Bur by giving us a quick /izbted 
C 4 Faculty 
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Faculty of Reaſon to guide and conduF this our 
blind Defire, he hath taken ſufficient care not 
only to excite our Enquiry after the Way to Hap: 
pineſs, but alſo to inable us to find it, For the na- 
tural tendencies of our Actions to our Happineſs 
or Miſery are ſo very obview and viſible, that we 
can ſcarce open our Eyes and look abroad without 
ob[erving them. For how can any man who makes 
any obſervations upon things, be ſo ſtupid as not 
co diſcern the valt difference there is between 
Truth and Falſhood, Fuftice and Injwſtice, as to 
their natural tendency to the Good and Hurt, Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery of Mankind ? Tis true, if men 
will negle& «ing their Reaſon, they may be ig- 
norant of the plaineſ# Propolitions 5 but if they 
be, 'tis their inexcu/able Folly. But if men will 
be fo true to their own Intereſt, as caimly to re- 
fle&# upon their Actions, their Senſe cannot more 
readily diſtinguiſh berween Howe. and Gall, than 
their Reaſon will berween Virtue and Vice ; the 
fundamental Reaſons of which are ſo legible in all 
the Appearances of Nature,ſo neceſſary tothe Being 
and Preſervation of Mankind, and their equity 
15 ſo apparent, and their Convenience fo obvious, 
that a man can hardly refle& upon any thingeither 
within or without him, without being convinced of 
their Force and Obligation. So that for a man 
that hath the uſe of his Reaſon not to obſerve the 
Difference of his Actions, as to their intrinſick 
Good and Evil, and neceſſary Tendency to his 
Happineſs and Miſery, would be as groſs and un- 
excuſable a Stupidity, as if he ſhould paſs through 
the World without ever taking notice that two 
and two makes four, God therefore by giving 
DS us 
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us a reaſonable Faculty to ds/cern the nature of 
chings, upon which the Differences of Good and 
Evil are ſo plainly and legibly imprinced, hath here- 
by taken ſufficient Care to ſhew us the difference 
of our own Actions. For, to inſpire us with a 
Faculty of Reaſoning, by which we can form true 
Notions'of things from ſingle Experiments, and 
| infer one truth from another, and immediately to 
inſpire this Faculty with Divine Truth, are only 
two different Modes of Divine Revelation; and 
God did as really reveal himſelf to us when he gave 
us Reaſon to underſtand his Will, and when he ſent 
tous his Meſſengers from Heaven to make known 
his Mind and Will to us. For God hath ſo framed 
our Underſtandings, as that whenſoever we im- 
partially reaſon about things, we are forced to di- 
ſtinguiſh berween Good and Evil, and cannot 
perſuade our ſelves wichout doing infinue Violence 
to our own Faculties, that to Blaſpheme God or to 
Reverence him, le or ſpeak Truth, to honour our 
Parents, or to ſcorn and deſpiſe them are things of 
an indifferent Nature ; but as ſoon as ever we open 
the Eye of our Reaſon, we diſcern ſuch an eſential 
Difference between them, as forces us to condemn 
the one and approve the other. And accordingly 
as for the greateſt ſtrokes of Inaquity, we find they 
have as much the Univerſal Judgment of our Rea- 
ſon againſt them as any falſe Concluſion in the Ma- 
thematicks; whilſt the Goodneſs of their con- 
trary Vertues is as univerſally acknowledged by 
us as the Truth of any fir Principle in Philoſo- 
hy. 'Since therefore God hath fo framed our 
aderſtanding as that it cannot calmly refle& 
ppon our Actions without diſtinguiſhing on 
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the good and bad, he hath hereby ſufficiently re- 
wealed to us what that. good is that immutably 
binds and obliges us. 

I. God hath fo contrived our Natures, as that 
we are thruſt on by our own Inftin#s and Paſſions 
to thoſe Actions which are morally Good and do 
make for our Happineſs. For we are framed and 
conſtituted with ſuch Paſſions and Aﬀedions as 
do naturally point and dire# us unto vertuous 
Actions; and tho by the Conſtitution of our Na- 
cures, our Paſſions are ſubjected to our Reaſon, 
and all our Vertue conliſts in being reaſonably af- 
feted, yet in the very Nature of our Paſſions 
there is a certain Tendency and DireFion to Ver- 
tue, antecedent to all our Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, 
Which Theages the Pythagorean {tiles Taeggunns 
Xx) ivlumnaouo; mas xgrt gdomy dgeris, a certain natu- 
ral Impetus or Enthuſiaſm, by which without an 
previous Diſcourſe or Deliberation we are forcibly 
carried on towards vertuow Attions. For ſome 
Aﬀections there are in our Nature, which do in 
the general plainly Ggnifie to us that chere is ſuch 
a thing as Moral Good and Evil in Humane Aci- 
ons; and others that do plainly point out what 
thoſe Actions are wherein this moral good and 
evil is ſubjeted. Of the firſt ſart are the Aﬀe- 
Rions of Love and Hatred, Complacency and 
Horror, Glory and Shame, Repentance and Self- 
ſatisfa&ion 3 which plainly declare that there are 
anſwerable Objedts in the Nature of Things and 
Actions; that there is a Good to be beloved and 
an Evil to be bated, a Deformity to be abbor- 


red, and a Beauty to be delighted in ; an Excel- 


lency to be gloried in, and a Filthineſs to be 
ets. aſhamed 
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aſbamed of ; a Well-doing to be ſatisfied with, and 
ot? to be repemed] of. For if there were 
no ſuch real Diſtinctions in the Nature of Things 
and Actions, all theſe Aﬀections in us would be 
utterly vain and impertinent. And as theſe Aﬀe- 
ions of our Nature do fignifie in the general 
that there 1s a Moral Good and Evil in our Aci- 
ons, ſo there are others which do particularly 
point out what Actions are morally Good and 
what Evil. Thus for Inſtance, the Paflions of 
Veneration and Di{dam do plainly direct us to 
Honour God and our Superiours, and to be con- 
Rant in good Courles out of a generous Scorn of 
all Tempcations to the contrary. Thus Commiſe- 
ration and Envy direct us to Charity and Jultice, 
to lament and affiſ# thole who are undeſervedly 
unfortunate, and to be di/pleaſed with the Ad- 
vancement of baſe and orig People; and 
conſequently to be ju# and equal 1n our Diſtribu- 
tions, and to properrion them to mens Merit and 
Deſert. For by this Paſſion of Envy, Nature 
teaches us that there 1s ſuch a thing as juſt and 
wnjuſt, equal and unequal, and that the former is to 
be embraced, and the latter to be ſhunned, And to 
name no more, thus Sorrow and Foy doth by 
filent Language diſwade us from injuring, and 
perſwade us to bexefit one another, For ſo by the 
mournful Voice, the dejeted Eyes and Coun- 
tenance, the Sighs and Groans and Tears of the 
ſorrowful and oppreſt, ( all which are the powerful 
Rhetorick of Nature) we are importaned not 
only to forbear heaping any further [njuries upon 
them, but allo to commiſerate their Griefs, and 
by our timely Aids to /uccour and relieve them. 
o ' G | N 6 As 
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As on the contrary the florid and chearful Looks, 
the pleaſant and grateful Air which we behold in 
thoſe that rejoyce, are ſo many Charms and At. 
tractives by which Nature allures us to mutual 
Urbanity and Sweetneſs of Behaviour, and a con- 
tinually Study to pleaſe and gratifie one another. 
By theſe and many other Inſtances I might give, 
it 15 evident that though by our own ill Govern- 
ment we too often deprave our Aﬀections and 
corrupt them into Vices, yet their natural Drift 
and tendency hes towards Vertue. Thus by their 
own natural Light which they carry before us, 
they dire# our ſteps to the Way we are to walk 
in, and point out all thoſe Tracts of eternal 
Goodneſs that lead to our Happineſs. For fince 
theſe AﬀeRions are in us antecedently to all our 
Deliberations and Choices, it is evident they were 
placed there by the Author of our Natures; and 
therefore fince *tis He who hath inclined them to 
all that they naturally incline to, He doth if Ef- 
fect dire& and guide us by zheir Inclinations. So 
that -:beir natural Tendencies and Dire&ions are 
the Voice of God 1n our Natures, which murmurs 
and zhiſpers to us that natural Law which our 
Reaſon indeed doth more plainly and articulately 

romulge. And from this natural Tendency of 
our Aﬀections to Good,proceeds that pleaſant and 
painful Senſe of good and bad Ations, which we 
experience in our ſelves before ever we can dil- 
courſe, For thus before we are capable of reaſon-, 
ing ourſe]ves into any Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure;our 
Nature 15 rejoxced in a kind of juſt Aion either 
in our ſelves or others, and we are ſenſibly pleaſed 
when we have plecaſured thoſe that oblige as 
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and as ſenſibly grieved when we are conſcious of 
having grieved and offended them. We love to 
ſee thoſe fare well who we imagine have deſerved 
well; and when any unjuſt Violence is offered 
them, our Nature ſbrinks at, and abbors it. We 
pity and compaſſionate the miſerable when we know 
nat why; and are ready to offer at their Relief 
when we can give no Reaſon for it; which ſhews 
that theſe things proceed not either from our 
Edncation or deliberate Choice, but from the Nas 
ture of our Aﬀe@ions which have a Sympathy 
with Vertue, and an Antiparhy to Vice implanted 
in their very Conſtitution. And hence it is that 
in the em_ of Sin our Natureis commonly 
ſo ſoy of an evil Action ; that it approaches ic 
with ſuch a modeſt Coyneſs, and goes bluſhing to it - 
like a baſhful Virgin to an Adulterers Bed ; that it 
pms into it with ſuch Regret and ReludFancy, and 
ooks back upon it with ſuch Shame and Confuſton ; 
which in our tender years, when as yet we are 
not arrived tothe Exerciſe of our Underſtand- 
ings, cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from Reaſon 
and Conſcience, and therefore muſt be from the 
»atural Senſe of our Aﬀe&ions, which by theſe 
and ſuch like Indications do f1gnifie that they are 
violated and offended, Now this natural Senſe of 
Good and Evil which ſprings from the Frame 
and Nature of our Aﬀe&ions, was doubtleſs in- 
tended by Gad to be the frf# guide of Humane 
Nature; that ſo when as yert *tis not capable of 
following Reaſon and Conſcience, it might be 
directed to what is Good, and preſerved from 
wicked Habits and Prejudices by its own Senſe 
and Feeling, till ſuch time as it's capable of the 
: Condue 
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Conduct of Reaſon, that ſo when this ating 
Faculty undertakes the Charge of it, it may fin 
it pliant and obſequious to its Ditates ; and be 
able to manage it with more Eaſe and Facility. 
and that by the Natural Drift and Tendency of 
our Aﬀecions God hath plainly revealed to us 
what is good and what not. 

IV. God hfth alſo entailed upon our Actions 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments, and thereby 
plainly declared which are good and which evil. 
For it 1s eaſily demonſtrable by an Induction of 
Particulars, that every Vertue hath ſome natural 
Efficacy in it to advance both our publick Good 
and our private Intereſt. That Temperance and 
Charity, Righteouſneſs and Fidelity, Gratitude and 
Humility are not only convenient , but abſolutely 
neceſſary to our Joy and Comfort, our Peace and 
Quietnelſs, our Safety and Contentment ; to the 
Health of our Body, and the Satisfaction of our 
Mind, and the Security and Happineſs of our Socie- 
zy with one another. Whereas on the contrary, 
Vice naturally teems with miſchievers Effects, and 
1s ever productive of Horror in the Conſcience, 
Anguiſh in the Mind, Diſcord in the Aﬀe&tions, 
Diſeaſes 1n the Body, and _—_— and Dit ur- 
bances im Humane Society. Since therefore the 
Diwine Wiſdom and Contrivance hath thus inſe- 
parably coupled good Efteats to good Actions and 


evil ones to evil, it hath hereby very plainly and 


ſenſibly declared to us what ic would have us do 
and what ot. For ſeeing 1t hath fo conſticuced 
things as that in the Courſe of Nature ſuch Pro- 
portions of Happineſs do neceſſarily reſult co us 


from ſuch Actions, and ſuch Proportions of Ms- 
| ſer 
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ſery from their Contraries, what can be more evi- 
dent than that its Deſign was hereby to encourage 
us to the one and affrigbr us from the other ? So 
that by theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments 
which in the Courſe of chings God hath chained 
to our Actions, he hath as expreſly preſcribed us 
what to do and what not, as he "ld have done 
if he had ſpoken to us in an audible voice from 
the Battlements of Heaven. For fince the whole 
Train of Natural Effects is to be reſolved into 
the Providence of God, and ſince his Providence 
hath ſo ordered and contrived things, as that in the 
ordinary Courſe of them good Effects do ſpring 
out of good Actions and evil of evil ones, what 
elſe could he intend by it but to allure us to the 
one, and zerrifie us from the other ? For it 1s by 
Rewards and Paniſhments that all Lawgivers de- 
clare their Will and Pleaſure concerning thoſe 
Actions which they command and forbid ? and 
therefore fince God in his Providential Govern- 
ment of the World hath thought good to link 
natural Rewards to ſuch Actions, and natural P#- 
niſuments to ſuch, theſe are to be look'd upon as 
the great San#ions of the Law of Nature, whereby 
he commands what pleaſes, and prohibits what 
diſpleaſes him. For when God had no otherwiſe 
revealed himſelf ro the World than only by the 
eſtabliſh'd Courſe and Nature of things, that was 
the great Bible by which alone Mankind was in- 
ſtructed in their Duty; and there being no 7e- 
vealed Threats or Promiſes annexed to;good and 
bad Actions, God's Will and Pleaſure concerning 
them was wi/ible only in the good and bad Conle- 
guents which they drew after them ; which are ſo 
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plain and obvious to the Obſervation of Mankind, 
that 'rwould be the moſt inexcuſable Inadvertency 
not to take notice of them. So that the mural 
Good and Evil of all Actions, finally reſolves in- 
to the natural Good and Evil that 1s appendant 
to them; and therefore are our Actions morally 
good becauſe they are naturally beneficial to us, 
and therefore morally evil becauſe they are natu- 
rally prejudicial and huriful 5 and thoſe which in 
their own nature are neither good nor evil, are 
mndifferent in themſelves, and left altogether «n- 
determined by the Law of Nature, | which com- 
ends and forbids nothing but under the San&ion 
of thoſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments which 
in the Courſe of things are- made neceſlary to 
Humane Actions. 

V. To theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments 
which God hath entailed upon good *and bad 
Actions, he hath thought good many times to 
{uperadd . ſupernatural Bleſſings and Fud 5. 
For tho he had before ſufficiently Reacts his 
Will concerning Humane Actions 1n the great 
Bible of Nature, and by their natural Effects had 
plainly enough diſtinguiſhed the good from the 
bad; yet conſidering what bheedleſs and incbſcr- 
want Creatures we are, and how apt to overlook 
the ordinary Conſequents of our Actions, he 
hath not altogether abandoned us to the ealte In- 
ſtru&ions of Nature, but out of his ſuperabun- 
dant Care to ſhew us what is Good and lead us 
to our Duty and Happineſs, he hath from time 
to time ſeconded the zaturel Rewards and Pu- 
mſhments of our Actions with ſupernatural Fa- 
Vours and Fudgmems ; that fo by theſe he might 

| VE awaks 
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awake our drowſie Attention, and revive in us the 
Janguiſhing ſenſe of our Duty. Of which we have 
OA Inſtancesin the ſeveral Agesof the World; 
there being ſcare any Hiſtory either Sacred or 
Profane that abounds not with them. Several of 
which both Bleflings and Judgments do as plainly 
evince themſelves to be intended by God for Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as if they had been attend- 
ed with a Voice from Heaven proclaiming the 
Reaſons for which they were ſent. For how many 
famous Inſtances have we of miraculous Delive- 
rances of Righteous Perſons, who by an Invijible 
Hand have been reſcued from the greateſt Dan- 

ers, when in all outward appearance their Con- 

ition was hopeleſs and deſperate; and of wonder- 


ful Bleſſings that have hapned to them not only 
' without, 


ut contrary to all ſecondary Cauſes; of 
ſome that have been ſo eminently rewarded in 
kind, as that the Goods which they received were 
moſt viſible Significations of the Goods which 
they did; and others who have received the Bleſ- 
ſings which they have asked,wh:/# they were pray- 
ing for them, and obtained them with ſuch difin- 
viſhing Circumſtances as plainly fignified them to 
£ the Anſwers and Returns of their devout Ad- 
dreſſes to Heaven? And fo on the contrary, how 
many notable Examples are there of ſuch miracu- 
lous Fudgments inflicted upon «nrighteozs Perlons, 
as have either exceeded the Power of ſecondary 
Cauſes, or been cauſed by them contrary to their 
natural tendencies ? of men that have been pu- 
niſhed in the very A# of their Sin, and ſometimes 
in the very Part by which they have offended ; 
that have had the evil of their Sin retaliated __ 
D them 
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them in a correſpondent Evil of Suffering, and been 
feruck with thole very Judgments which they have 
imprecated on themſelves in the Juſtification of 
a known Falſhood ? All, which ſupernatural Judg- 
ments and Bleflings of God are only his Com- 
ments on the Text of Nature, by which he farther 
explains to us the Meaning of thoſe natural Re- 
wards and Puniſhments which Vertue and Vice 
draw after them, and ſhews us what clear Indica- 
zious they are of his Almighty Pleaſure and Diſ- 
plesſure. For when he rewards men ſupernatu- 
rally, 1t is for thoſe Actions that carry a natural 
Reward with them, and when he puniſhes them 
ſupernaturally, 1t is for ſuch Actions as do carry 
a natural Puniſhment with them ; ſo that his /«- 
pernatural Rewards and Puniſhments do ſpeak the 
{ame Senſe and Language with his natural, only 
they ſpeak plainer and louder, to rowle and awake 
thoſe fupid Souls that are deaf to and regardleſs 
of the ſoft and ſtill voice of natural Rewards and 
Puniſhments. Thus when the old World by not 
attending to the natural Conſequents of their own 
Actions, had almoſt extinguiſhed their Senſe of 
Good and Evil, God by a ſupernatural Deluge in 
which he drowned the wicked and preſerved the 
righteous, conligned to all future Generations a 
ſtanding Monument of his Hatred of Sin, and Love 
of Righteouſnel : that fo by the Remembrance of it 
he might keep mens heedleſs Minds more attentive 
to the natural Rewards and Puniſhments of their 
Actions. And when the Remembrance of bs 
was almoſt worn cut, and with it mens natural 
Seaſe of goad and evil, God by raining down Fire 
and Brimitone upon Sodom and Gomorrha, and reſ- 
cuing 
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cuing the Righteous Lo from that dire Confla- 
gration, alarm'd the World with a new Declara- 
tion of the wide Diſtinction he makes berween 
Vertue and Vice. And laſtly, when the Vertue 
of theſe great Examples was almoſt ſpent, God - 
raiſed up the Peope of 1/rael, and by the mira- 
culous Bleſſings he beſtowed on them when they 
did well, and the ſtupendous Judgments he inflict- 
ed when they did wickedly, expoſed them to all 
the Nations round about for a ſtanding Demor- 
ftration of the vaſt Difference he makes between 
Good and Evil. Foy 1o the Plalmiſt tells us, 
Pſalm 96. verſe 2. fompared with P/alm 102. 
verſe 15. The Lor/ bath made known his Salva- 
tion, bus Ri weſs bath he openly ſhewed in the 
fight of the Heathen ; that the Heathen might fear 
the Name of the Lerd, and all the Kings of the Eart3 
bis Glory. Thus by frequent Examples of ſuper- 
»atural Rewards and Puniſhments God hath been 
always inſtruting the degenerate World in the El- 
ſential Differences between Good and Evil. 
VL. And laſtly, To inforce all this God hath 
made ſundry ſupernatural Revelations, wherein 
he hath plainly inſtructed us what Actions are 
good and what evil. That he hath made ſundry 
Revelations to the World is evident in the Fact, be- 
cauſe there are ſundry Revelations extant, which 
by thoſe many miraculous Effects of the Divine 
Power that attended the Muniſtration of them, 
have been ſufficiently demonſtrated to be of a d;- 
Vine Original. And ſuch are thoſe contained 1n 
the five Books of Me{es, and the Prophers, which 
have been all moſt amply confirmed, both by the 
ALracles which were wrought by their 1wfpired 
| | D2 ' Authors, 
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Authors, and the exa&t Accompliſhment of the 
ſeveral Predi&ions contained in them, And ſuch 
is alſo the /aft and beſt Revelation contained in 
the New Teſtament ; which both by the Types 
and Predifions of the Law and Prophets, and the 
infinite Miracles wrought by Feſ and his Follow- 
ers, together with its own inherent Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, hath been ſo effe&::ally proved a 4i- 
wine Revelation, that nothing but Ignorance or in- 
veterate Prejudice can cauſe any man to disbe- 
lieve or ſuſpe& it. 

Now if you conſult theſe ſeveral Revelations, 
you will find that the main Drift and Deſign of 
them 15 to dete# and expoſe what ts morally evil, 
and explain and recommend to us what is morally 
good, For thus the ſeveral Revelations made 
to Abraham and his Children, were only ſo ma- 
ny Refetitions of that Covenant of Righteouſneſs 
which God had ſtruck with them, to encourage 
them to perſevere in Well-doing. Thus the Law 
of Moſes conſiſted partly of Ceremonial Rites, 
which were either intended for Divine Hiero- 
g1, phicks to inſtru that dull and fupid People in 
the Principles of inward Purity and Goodneſs, or 
elſe for Types and Figures of the holy Myſteries 
of the Goſpel : and partly of Precepts of AMo- 
ral:ty, together with ſome few of Policy, ſuted 
to the Genius of that People ; and partly of ſuch 
Promiſes and Threats as were Judged moſt apt 
to oblige them to the Practice of Piety. And as 
for the Prophets, the ſubſtance of their Revelaci- 
ons was either Reprehenſions of Sin together with 
ſevere Denunciations againſt 1t ; or Invitations to 
Vertue and Piety together with gragious Promi- 

{es 
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ſes to encourage them to practice it; or Predidi- 
ons of the Meſſias and of that everlaſting Righte- 
ouſneſs which was to be introduced by hun. And 
then as for the Goſpel, all the Duty of it conſiſts 
either in Injtances, or Means and Inſtraments of 
Moral Goodneſs ; and all the Dotrmes of it are 
nothing but powerful 4rguments to oblige us to 
the Practice of thoſe Duties. Thus the great 
Intendment of all God's Revelations is to ex- 
plain and enforce the Duties of Morality z to 
diſcover the Nature, and lead us on to the Pra- 
Fice of them by the moſt powerful Obligations. 
And in this moſt perte& Map of the Road to Hap- 
pineſs, all the TraFs of Piety and Vertue are fo 
plainly deſcribed and delmeated to us, that no 
man can poflibly miſs his Way, that ſincerely 
enquires after it, For tho in matters of Opinion 
men may be imocently miſled and deceived, yet 
there 15 no Article either of Do&rize or Duty upon 
which our Happineſs neceſſarily depends, where- 
in 1t 15 pollible tor an honeſt a diligent Mind to 
be miſtaken. And thus you ſee by how many ex- 
cellent ways God hath diſcovered to us which of 
our Actions are good and which evil. So that if 
after all this we proceed in any finful and immo- 
ral Courſes, we are utterly imexcuſable. For it 
after God hath thus plainly made known his Will 
to us, we (ti]] perſiſt ro contradict it in our Pra- 
. Fice, we do thereby in effe& declare that we 
regard not the Almighty, and that we will do 
what we liſt, lec him wi what he pleaſes. And 
+ what an unpardonable Inſolence is ic for us who 
depend upon his Breath, and hang upon his Pro- 


vidence every moment, to treat him as it he had 
D 3 nothing 
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nothing to do with us, and were the mereit Cypher 
and moſt imſignificant Being in the World 2 For 
though 'tis true he hath not made fo full a Dilco- 
very of his Will to ſome as toothers, yet he hath 
ſo ſuffciently diſcovered it to all, that none can 
pretend to the Excuſe either of invincible or un- 
affefted Ignorance. For as for the Heathen, tho 
they have no Revelation of God's Will without 
them, yet they have the Bible of Conſcience with- 
in them, and the large and legible Bible of Nature 
that hes continually open before them, 1n which 
they may eaſily read the principal Differences be- 
tween Good and Evil, and all the great Principles 
of Morality. And if notwithſtanding this they 
will be fo regardleſs of God as not to attend to and 
comply with thoſe natural Diſcoveries of his Will, 
what Pretence can be made for them why they 
ſhould not periſh for ever intheir obſtinacy ? For 
as the Apoſtle tells vs, :horr2h rhey bad not the Law, 
that 15, the revealed Law, yer they did, or at leaſt 
might have done, by na:ure the things contained in 
the Law; and therefore as many of them, \latth 
he, as ſinned without this revealed Law, ſhall pe- 
riſh without the Law, that is, by the Sentence of 
the Law of Nature, Rem. 2.12, 14. And then as 
for the Jews, belides thoſe natural Indications of 
God's Will which they had in common with the 
Heathen, they had ſundry ſupernatural ones ; 
they had ſundry great and notorious Examples of 
Goa's rewerding good men, and puniſhing bad; 
and veſides they had the Law of Moſes, the Me- 
ral part of which was but a new Edition of the 
Law of Nature; as for the Ceremonial Part of 
't, it was thought an /cure, yet an intelligible 
| Repre- 
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Repreſentation of all thoſe ſublime Motives to 
Piety and Vertue, which the Goſpel more plain! 
propoles. So that would the Fews but have heed- 
fully attended either to the /iritual Senſe of their 
Law, or to the Sermons of their Prophets which 
very much cleared and explained it, they could 
not have been ignorant either of any material 
Part of their Duty, or of any conſiderable Motive 
by which 1t 1s preſſed and inforced. And if not- 
withſtanding, they would be ſo regardleſs of God, 
as to take no notice of his Fudgments and Mercies ; 
ſo rude to his Authority as not to mind either his 
Law within or his Law without them, upon what 
reaſonable Pretence can they excuſe themſelves ? 
But then as to us Chriſtians, we have not only all 
thoſe natural Diſcoveries of our Duty which the 
Heathen had , and all thoſe Supernatural ones 
which the Fews had, but a great deal more. For 
in our Revelation the Laws and Motives of Ver- 
eue are ſet before us 1n a much clearer Light, and 
are neither wrapt up in Myfica! Senſes, nor over- 
caſt with typical Repreſentations, but laid be- 
- fore us in the moſt plain and eafie Propoſitions. 
For that which was the Myſtical S2nſe of the 
| Jewiſh Law, 1s the /iteral S2nſe of the Chriſtian ; 
in which all choſe Precepts and Promiſes and 
Threats which were delivered to the Fews in dark 
Riddles, obſcure and typical Adumbrations, are 
brought forth to us trom b2hind the Curtain, and 
propoſed in plain and popular Articles. So 
that if we ſtill continue in our ſinful Courſes, we 
are of all men the moſt inexcuſable. The Heathen 
may plead againſt the Fews, that their Law of 
Nature was not {o clear in its Precepts, nor yet ſo 
D 4 cogent 
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cogent in its Motives as the Law of Moſes ; the'® 
Fews may plead againſt us Chriſtians, that rheir 
Law of Moſes was neither ſo expreſs in the Pre- 
cepts, nor yet ſo intelligible in its beſt and moſt 
powerful Motives as our Goſgel ; but as for us 
Chriſtians, we have nothing to plead, but by our 
own Obſtinacy againſt the cleare/# Diſcoveries of 
our Duty do ſtand condemned to everlaſtin 
Silence. So that when it ſhall appear at the drea 
Tribunal of God, that we have perliſted in our 
wickedneſs nowwithſtanding all rheſe agen, 
we muſt expe& to be reproached by all the Reaſon- 
able World, to be exploded and hiſ#'d at, not one» 
ly by Saints and Angels, but by the Fews and the 
Gentiles, and the Devils themſelves, who will all 
conſpire with our own Conſciences to ſecond our 
woful Doom with the Loud Acclamation of Fuf 
and Righteous art then O Lord in all thy Ways. 
Wherefore as we would not periſh for ever with- 
out Pity and Excuſe, let us make haſte to torſake 
all ungodlineſs and worldly Luſt s, and to live ſoberly, 
and righteouſly, and godly in this preſent World. 


SECT. 
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SECT: II. 


That thoſe Ations which carry with 'them this 
perpetual Obligation are the main aud Prin- 
cipal Parts of Religion. 


HE truth of which is moſt evident from the 
abovenamed Text, Mic. 6. 8. And what doth 

the Lord Pequire of thee but to do juſtly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? Which Inter- 
rogation tho it implies not an «bſ/olute Nega- 
tion, viz; that the Lord required nothing elſe of 
them (for under the Law he required Sacrifices 
and ſundry other poſitive Duties, as under the 
Goſpel he requires Sacraments and Reading and 
Hearing his holy Word , &c. which are poſitive 
Duties as well as thoſe legal Inſtitutions of Moſes; ) 
yet it plainly implies a comparative Nega- 
tion, viz. that the Lord requires nothing elſe ſo 
principally and affe&iomately, ſo for the ſake of 
things themſelves and upon the account of their 
own inherent Beauty and Goodneſs, as he doth 
theſe Moral Duties here ſpecified. He did indeed 
require the Fews to offer Sacrifice to him, and to 
perform thoſe other Ceremonial Rites ſpecified in 
the Law of Moſes; and for them wilfully ta 
have negle&ed thoſe Duties would have been ſuch 
an avowed Defiance to his Authority as would 
have rendred them juſtly obnoxious to all the 
Judgments threatned in their Law ; but yet he did 
much more earneſtly require them to be juft and 
merciful and bumble, and manifeſted himſelf - 
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be far better pleaſed with ove Act of Moral Good- 
neſs than —_ a thouſand Sacrifices. And thus he 
requires of us Chriſtians that we ſhould commu- 
nicate with him and with one another in our E- 
pangelical Sacraments, and dutifully conform to 
all thoſe ſacred Intitutions and Solemnities of Reli- 
gion which are contained in the Goſpel ; and if 
we wilfully negle& them, we juſtly incur all that 
everlaſting Vengeance which 1s there denounced; 
but yet our fincere compliance with the immutable 
Obligations of Piety and Vertue, is a thouſand- 
fold more acceptable to God than our ſtricteſt Ob- 
ſervation of theſe his poſitive Inſtitutions. So that 
the Queſtion in the Text, what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee plainly implies this Propoſition, that 
tho God doth exact of us certain Duties which are 
2ot moral, i.e. have no intrinſick neceflity in them, 
yet it is the Moral Duties, ſuch as Fuftice and 
Mercy and Humility which he principally requires 
at our hand. Thus concerning Sacrifice, God 
plainly tells us, 1 will have Mercy and not Sacri- 

ce,1.e. I will have Mercy rather than Sacrifice, 
Hu. 6.6. And the Wiſe man aſſures us that to do 
Fuſtice us more acceptable to the Lord than Sacrifice, 
Prov. 2.3. And to the fame purpoſe our Savi- 
our himſelf pronounceth, even before that Cere- 
momnial Worſhip was aboliſhed , that ro love the 
Lord with all cur heart, with all 6ur underſtanding, 
ith all our Soul, and with all our ſtrength, and to 
Iowe our Neig bbour as our ſelves #s more than all 
burnt-efferings and Sacrifices, Mark 19, 33. But 
for the clearer Demonſtration of this great and 
neceſlary Truth , I ſhall endeavour, Firſt, to 


prove the Truth of it by ſome Scripture Argu- 
ments, 
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ments.” Secondly, to aflign the Reaſons of it. As 
for the Proof of it, the following Particulars will 
be abundantly ſufficient. 

Firſt, That the Scripture plainly declares that 
the great Deſign of all the Dodfrinals of Religion 
hath always been to move and perſuade men to 
the practice of Moral Goodneſs. 

Secondly, That the main Drift and Scope of all 
the poſitive Duties of Religion hath been always 
to improve and perfect men to Moral Goodneſs. 

Thirdly, That God expreſſes in Scripture a 
great Contempt of ail the poſitive Duties of Rel1i- 
gion Whenever they are /eparated from Moral 
Goodneſs. 

Fourthly, That where ever we find the 7/hole 
of Religion ſamm'd up 1n a few Particulars, they 
a always ſuch as are Inſtances of Moral Good- 
neſs. 

Fifthly, That where ever ſuch Perſons as have 
been molt dear and acceptable to God are deſcribed 
in Scripture, their Churches always confiſts of 
ſome Inſtance; or other of Moral Goodneſs. 

Sixthly, That the Scripture plainly declares 
that at the great Account between God and our 
Souls, the main Þqui/ition will be coneerning our 
Moral Good or Evil. + 

I. The Scriptures expreſly declares that the 
great Deſign of the Dottrines of Religion is to 
move and perſwade men to Moral Goodneſs. For 
ſo the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the Grace of God, i. e. 
the Goſpel, aſſures us that its, great Deſign 1s to 
reach men to deny all ungodlineſs and Worldly Luſts, 
and to Irue ſoberly, righteouſly, and Godly in this 
preſent World, Tit. 2. 12. And if we _—_— 
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the Dodrines in Particular, we ſhall find that they 
all conſpire in this great Deſign. For ſo the Do- 
Arine of eternal life is propoſed by Gad to per- = 
ſwade us to cleanſe our ſelves from all filthineſs of 

fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfett holineſs in the fear of 
God, 2 Cor. 75.1, So alſo the Dodrine of our 
future Puniſhment 15 levell'd againſt all unrig bteouſ- 
neſs and ungodlineſs of men, Rom. 1. 18. And as 


| for theſe Dodtrines which concern the Tranſat; 


ons of our Saviour, they are all propoſed to us as 
Arguments to perſ{wade us to Piety and Vertue, 
For 'twas for thu cauſe that Chriſt was manifeſted, 
ro deſtroy the works of the Devil, 1 Fobn 3.8, *T'was 
for this purpoſe that he bore our ſins in hs own body 
on the tree, that we being dead to ſin ſhould live to 
Righteouſneſs, 1 Pet. 2. 24 'Twas for this end 
that he roſe from the dead, that thereby he might 
prevail with us to walk in newneſs of life, Rom.6.4. 
and 'ris for this end that he intercedes for ws at the 
right hand of God, that thereby he might encou- 
rage us to come to God by bim, Heb. 1.2. and in a 
word, for this cauſe he hath told us he will come 
to Judgment, to reward every man according to 
his works, that thereby he mighe ſtir us up to So- 
briety and Vigilance and to all holy converſation 
and Godlineſs, Matth. 2 4. 42. compared with 2 Per. 
2. verſe 11. Thus you ſee all the Doctrines of 
Religion are only ſo many Topicks of divine Per- 
ſwaſion, whereby God addretſes himſelf to our 
Hope and Fear, and every other Aﬀe#ion in us 
that is capable of Perſwafſton, to excite us tocom- 
ply with the &tecnal Obligations of Morality ; and 
there 15 ng one Article in all our Religion, that 1s 
matter of mere Speculation, or that entertains our 

Minds 
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Minds with dry and empty Notions that have no 
Influence on Gur Yall and Aﬀe#ions, For fince 
the Deſhgn of Religion in general, 15 to bind and 
faſten our Souls ro God, we may be ſure that 
there is no Part of it but what doth in ſome mea- 
ſure contribute hereunto. Since therefore 'tis 
moral Goodneſs that God: chiefly recommends 
to us by the Perſuaſions of Religion, we may be 
ſure that what his Arguments do chiefly perſuade 
us to, that his Commands do chiefly oblige us to. 

IL. From Scripture it 1s alſo evident that the 
main Drift and Scope of all the poſitive Duties of 
Religon is to improve and perfet men in moral 
Goodneſs. We find the Fewiſh Religion exceed- 
ingly abounded with poſirzve Precepts; for ſuch 
wereall thoſe ſacred Rites and Solemmnities of which 
the Bark and Outſide of that Religion conliſted ;; 
of all which*cs rue what the Pſalmiſt ſaich of 
Sacrifices in particular, thou deſirefF not Sacrifices, 
thou delighteſt not in burnt Offerings, Pſalm 5 1. 16. 
that is, thou takeſt no delight in them upon the 
{core of any, internal Goodneſs that is in them, but 
defireſt them merely as they are in/tituted means 
and Ifruments of Moral Goodneſs. For ſo ma- 
ny of the Rites of the Moſaic Law were inſticuted 
in oppoſition to the Magical, Unclean and Idela- 
trows Rites of the Eaters Heathen. As particu- 
larly, that Prohibition of ſowing their Fields with 
mingled Seed, Lev, 19. 19. in oppolition to that 
Magical Rite which the Heathens uſed as a Charm 
for FruQtification. So alſo that Command of 
ſprinkling the Blood of their Sacrifices upon the 
Ground like Water and covering it with Duſt, in 
Oppoſition to that 1dolatrows Rite of gath wm R Lr 
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Blood into a Trench or Veſſel, and then ſitting 
round it in a Circle, whilſt they 1magined their 
gods tobe licking it up. And to name no more of 
this kind, the Prohibition of ſecthing a Kid in his 
Mothers Milk, Exod, 23.10. was 1n Oppolition 
to a Cuſtom of the Ancient Heathens,who at the 
Igathering of their Fruits were wont to take a 
Kid and feeth it in the milk of 1ts Dam, and then 
in a Magical Proceſſion to ſprinkle all their Trees 
and Fields and Gardens with it, thereby to render 
them more fruitful the following Year. Beſides 
all which you may find a World of other Inſtances 
in Maimenides More Nevoch. lib. 3. who tells us, 
that the knowledg of the Opinions and Cuſtoms 
of theſe Eaſtern Churches was porta magna ad 
reddendas praceptorum cauſas, the great Rationale of 
the Moſaick Precepts ; and that multarum legum ra- 
tiones & cauſe mihi innotuerint ex cognitione fidet, 
rituum © Cultirs Zabiorum ; V1.6. that by being ac- 
quainted with the opinions and cuſtoms of thoſe Ea- 
ſtern Heathens, he underſtood the grounds and rea- 
ſons of many of the Laws of Moſes, More-Newoch. 
lib, 3. cap. 29. So that though theſe Precepts were 
ot Moral, yet were they ſet up as ſo many Fences 
by God, to keep the People from ſfragling into 
thoſe Heatheniſh Immoralities. 

Again, there are other Rites of their Religion, 
which were inſtituted to ſhadow out the Holy My- 
ſteries of the Goſpel ; the great Deſign of which 
Myſteries was to invite and perſuade men to com- 
ply with the erernal Laws of Morality, Thus 
their Laws of Sacrifice were inſtituted to repre- 
ſent to them the great Tranſactions of their fu- 
ture AMeſſias ; his Incarnation and immaculate 
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Life, his Death and Reſurrefion, Aſcenſion and 
Interceſſion at the right hand of God. So alfo 
their Feſtival Laws, and particularly their Laws of 
Fubilee, were made to ſhadow oug their Do&rines 
of our Redemption and eternal be : and their 
pouring out Water in their Sacrifices, and their 


Ricual / urg ations from en of the Hig intend- 
uſt 


ed for obſcure Intimations of the 70n of the 
holy Spirit, and the Do&rine of Remſſion of Sins ; 
all which Do&rines carry with them the moſt 
pregnant [nvitations to Piety and Vertue. 

Laftly, There are other Rites of that Law 
which were appoinced to »/trutt them in Moral 
Dutigs. For God finding them not only a per- 
verſeac a dull and ſottiſh People, as thoſe gene- 
rally are that have been born and bred in Sla- 
very, apprehended that the moſt effeual way to 
inſtru& them would be by Signs and material Re- 

reſentations, even as Parents do their Children 
y Pifures, And accordingly in T/aiah 28. 10. 
he tells us that he gawe them line upon line, and 
precept wpon precept, here a little and there a little, 
with a ſtkammering tougue; 1. e he looked upon 
them as Children, and fo condeſcended to their 
Weaknefs, and ſpake to them in their own Diale&. 
And this way of inſtructing them by outward and 
viſible Signs, being much in uſe in the Exftern 
Countries, and more eſpeciaily in Egypt, whoſe 
manners they were infinitely fbnd of, was of all 
others the moſt probable and raking. And accord- 
ingly a great part of the Jewiſh Rites conſiſted 
of Hierog {yphicks, or viſible Signs, by which their 
minds were in{frutted in the Preceyts of Morality. 
Thus by Ciramciſion God fignihed to them the 
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neceflity of mortifying their unchaſ# Deſires; by 
their Legal Waſhings he intimated to them their 
Obligations to cleanſe themſelves from all Impuri 
ties of Flefh and Spirit ; yea this, as St. Barnabas 
in his Epiſtle tells us, was the Intent of all that 
Difference of Meats in the Jewiſh Law, which 
pronounced Swines fleſh unclean, to inſtru them 
not to live like Hogs,that walow in the Mire while 
they are ful, and whine and clamor when they are 
empty; which torbid them to feed on Eagles and. 
other Birds of Prey, to inſtruc them to live by 
boneſt Induſtry, and not by Rapine; which prohi- 
bits Fiſh without Scales, that generally live 1n the 
Mud, to teach the evil of Senſuality and earth- 
ly mindedneſs, &c, From all which it 1s evident 
that Moral Goodneſs was the conſtant Mark at 
which all the poſitive Precepts of their Law were 
levelled. 

And then as for the Chriſtian Religion, all the 
poſitrve Precepts it contains are direted to the 
{ame End. It requires us to believe 1n Jeſus Chriſt, 
and in his Mediation to draw near unto God; the 
Deſign of which Faith it exprelly tells us 1s to 
Santtifie our Natures, Atts 26. 18. and to purifie 
our hearts, Ads 15.9. It enjoyns us to be Bap- 
tized into the Name of Jeſus; and for what pur- 
poſe ? but to oblige us thereby to die to ſin and to 
walk in newneſs of life, Rom. 6.4. It requires us 
to commemorate our Saviour's Paflion 1n a Sacra- 
mental Communion of his Body and Blood; and to 
what End? but only to excite us to Lowe and 
Thankfulneſs to God, and Charity towards one a- 
nother, 1 Cor. 5.7, 8. In a word, it requires us 
ro live 1n Unity with the Church, and not to /e- 
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perate our ſelves from her ſacred Aſſemblies; and 
for what other reaſon ; but that we might become 
an holy Temple, nd an habitation of God, by being 
compatted together into an wniform and regular 
Society, Epheſ. 2.21, 22. Since therefore all the 
Precepts both of the Old and New Teſtament 
which are purely poſitive, do bear a ReſpeF to Mo- | 
ral Goodneſs, and were impoſed by God in /ub- 
ſerviency thereunto, it is evident that that 1s the 
principal Mark which he deſigns and aims at. 

Il. Another Evidence from Scripture, that 
Moral Goodneſs is the principa matter of our 
Dety, is the great Contempt which God expreſles 
of the poſitive Duties of Religion when ever they 
are ſeperated from moral Goodneſs. For thus 
concerning the Poſitives of the Fewiſh Religion, 
we are told that the Sacrifice of the wicked « an 
Abomination to the Lord, Prov. 15.8. And con- 
eerning the bole of their poſitive Religion, the 
Prophet thus pronounces in the Name of God, 
To what purpoſe i the multitude of your Sacrifices to 
me, ſaith the Lord? I am full of the burnt-Offerings 
Rams, and of the fat of fed Beaſts, i, e. \o full as 
that I loath them ; and I delight not inthe blood of 
Bullocks, or of Lambs, or of He Goats. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required theſe 
things at your hands, to tread my Courts ? bring no 
more vain Oblations, Incenſe u Abomination to me; 
the new Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of Aſſem- 
blies I cannot away with ; i u Iniquity, even the 
Solemn meetings. Your new Moons and your ap- 
pointed Feaſts my Soul bateth, they are a trouble to 
; | me, I am weary to bear them. And when you 
- | [pread forth your hands, 1 = hide mine eyes, Jea, 
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when ye make many Prayers I will not beer. And 
what [ beſeech you 1s the reaſon that God ſhould 
thus diſlike his own Inſtitutions ? Why heplainly 
tells you, your bands are full of blood, your Cruelty 
and Oppreſſion doth profane your Worſhip, and 
urn it all into Tmpiery, Iſa, 1. 11, to the 16th. 
For fo Iſai. 66. 3. he plainly tells them, he that 
Rilleth an Ox, is as if be flew.@ Man ; be that ſa- 
crificeth « Lamb, as if he cut off a Dogs neck ; be 
that cffereth an Oblation, as if he offered Swines 
blood ; be that burnetth Incenſe, as if he bleſſed an 
Idol; and why ſo? why they have choſen thew own 
ways, i. e- of Impiety and Wickedneſs, and heir 
Soul delighteth in their Abominations. Nor doth 
God expreſs a leſs Contempt of the Poſitives of 
Chriſtianity, when ſeparated from moral Good- 
neſs. For thusS. Fames tells us even of our Faith 
or Belief in Jelus, that without Works it # dead; 
that it 15 a./exſeleſs, /qualid thing that hath nei- 
ther Life nor Beauty in un, Fames 2.179, AndS. 
Peter compares Baptiſm to the waſhing of a Swine 
when it is ſeparated from Purity ot Life and Man- 
ners, 2 Pet.2, 22. And ourreceiving the Lord's 
Supper without Charity and Devotion is by S. Paul 
ſtiled coming togetber ro Condemnation, 1 Cor. 11: 
234. Allwhichisa plain Demonſtration that mo- 
ral Goodneſs 1s the principal matter that God in- 
fiits on; fince 'twas rhz that ſanctified the Sacrt- 
fices of the Jews, and crowned ali the Ceremo- 
nial Obſervances with the divine Acceptation, 
and without this all thetr other Sacrifices were n0:- 
ſom and rfenſive to him; and it 15 this that per- 
fumes Our Faith and our Sacraments, our Prayers 
and Religious Atlemblies, and renders them a 
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ateful and ſweet ſmelling ſavour in the Noſtrils of 
| Or kr without this they are all a hateful fench 
and Annoyance to him. Doubtleſs therefore the 
principal matter of Duty which God requires of us, 
1s that which he efteems the Grace and Fragrancy 
of all other Duties. 

IV. Another Evidence from Scripture that 
moral Goodneſs is the principal matter that God 
requires of us, is, that wherever we find the 

le of Religion ſummed up in a few Particulars, 
they are always ſuch as are Parts and I»/tances of 
moral Goodneſs. Thus in the above cited Mic. 
6, What doth the Lord require of thee ? but to do 
juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk bumbly with thy 
Ged. Thus alſo the Prophet 1/aiab giving an ac- 
count to his People what they were to do in or- 
der to their Reconciliation with God, thus direas 
them, waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to ds evil, 
learn to dowell, ſeek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, 
ſudg the Fatherleſs , plead for the Widow ; come 
now, and let us reaſon together, ſaith the Lord, Iſai. 
I-16, 17, 18, So alſo our bleſſed Saviour ſums 
up the Y/hole Duty of Man into two Particulars : 
and what are they 2 Why, Thou ſhalt lowe the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, and 
with all Yhy mind; this #s the firlt and great Com- 
mandment. And the ſecond u« like to it, Thou 
ſhalt Iowe thy Neighbour as thy ſelf; on theſe two 
Commandments hang the Law and the Prophets, 
Matth. 22.37,38, 39,40. Thus St. Fames, True 
Religion. and undefiled before God and the Father # 
ths, t0 viſit the Fatherleſs and Widow in their Af- 
flitions, and to keep himſelf unſpotied from the World, 
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Fames 1.27. And elſewhere the Apoſtle ſums up 
the whole Law into one leading Head of Mora- 
lity, andthat 1s Love ; for love, ſaith he, & the ful- 
filling of the Law, Rom. 13. 10. Sothis\Obſervati- 
on generally holds crue, that in all thoſe Summe- 
ries of Duty mentioned in the holy Scripture, on- 
ly ſuch Duties are taken notice of as are Parts 

and Inftaxces of Morality» Whuch is aplain De- 
monſtration that 'tis this which God principally 
requires, ince 'tis this which he moſt rakes notice 
of ; and it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that in 
thoſe Summaries of our Duty wherein but a few 
parts are enumerated, they are ſuch as are the 
chief and principal 5; it being contrary to all 
Rules of Language to expreſs the Whole of any 
_ ng by the meaneſt and moſt inconſiderable parts 
of ir. 

V. Another Evidence from Scripture that 
moral Goodneſs is the princips! matter of duty + 
that God requires of us, 15, that whereſoever 
ſuch Perſons as have been moſt dear and acceptable 
to God are deſcribed, their CharaFer is always 
made up of Inſtances of Morality. Thus the 
Deſc:iption of Fob is, that be was a man perfet# 
and upright, and one that feared God and eſchewed 
evil, Fob 1. 1, and 1n the 15th Pſalm the De- 
{cription which David gives of x way hom who 
ſhould abide in the Tabernacle of the Lord, is 
this, that he walketh uprightly, and worketh rig bte- 
ouſneſs, and ſpeaketh the truth in bis beart ; that be 
backbueth not with his tongue, nor doth evil to bi 
Neighbour , nor taketh up a reproach againſt bit 
Ne:g bbour, &&c. He that doth theſe things, ſaith he, 
ſhall never be moved. And the greate _— 
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that is given of Moſes the Darling and Favourite 
of God, 1s, that be was wery meek above all the 
men that were upon the face of the Earth, Numb. 12. 

. Thus alſo the Character of Cornelizs by which 
he was ſo indeared to God, is, that he was @ juſt 
and devout man, one that feared God with all his 
houſe, who gave much Alms tothe people, and prayed 
to God always, Afﬀs 10,2. And ina word, the 
general Charater of thoſe whom God accepts, 1s, 
mevery Nation he who doth righteouſneſs u accepted 
of God, As 10.35. Thus Moral Goodneſs is the 
great Sramp and Impreſs that renders men current 
in the Eſteem of God ; whereas on the contrary, 
the common Brand by which Hypocrites and falſe 
Pretenders to Religion are ftigmatized, is their be- 
ing zealows for the Poſitives, and cold and indifferent 


as to the Morals of Religion. But fo our Saviour 


characters the Phariſees ; Woe unto you Scribes, and 
Phariſees, Hypocrites; for ye pay tyth of Mint, An- 


"nice, and Cummin, which yet was a poſſitive Duty, 


and have omitted the weightier matters of the Law, 
Fudgment, Mercy, and Faitbfulneſs ; theſe oug bt ye 
to bave done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye 
blind Guides, .ye ſtrain at a Gnat, and ſwallow a 
Camel, Matth 23-23, 24. plainly implying the 
Morals of Religion to be as much greater than. 
the Poſitives in weight and moment, as a Camel 1s 
than a Gnat in bulk. Since therefore Moral 
Goodnels is always mentioned as the great Chara- 
&er of God's Favourites, and the neglet of it out 
of a pretended zeal to the poſitive duries of Reli- 
gion 15 always recorded as a mark of the moſt odi- 
ous Hypocrizes ; this is a ſufficient Argument how 
high a Value God ſets upon the Moralicies of Reli- 
£10n. E 3 VI. And 
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VI. And laſtly, Another Evidence from Scri- 
pture chat moral Goodnels is the principal part of 
Religion, is, that at the great Acconne between 
God and us, his main Iquiftion will be con- 
cerning ſuch Actions as are morally good or evil. 
For ſo Row. 2.6. VVe are told that God will 
render to every man according to his deeds ; to them 
who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeck for 
honour and glory and immortality, eternal life, But 
to them who are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteouſneſs , tribulation and wrath, in- 
dignation and anguiſh, And accordingly Enoch 
as he 15 quoted by St. Fude verſes 14, 15. declares 
this to be the Occalion of the Lord's coming with 
thouſands of his Saints, vis. to execute Fudgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them, of all their ungodly deeds, which they have 
ungodly committed , and of all their bard ſpeeches 
which ungodly ſinners have ſpoken againſt bim ; all 
which are matters of Fa& againſt the eternal 
Rules of Morality. And our Saviour himſelf in 
that popular Scheme and Deſcription he gives of 
proceedings of the Day of Jadgment, plainly de- 
clares that one of the principal matters he will 
then inquire into, will be our Negle# or Obſer- 
vaxce of that great moral duty of Charity towards 
the poor and needy, Marth. 25. 3, 46. Which 
is a plain Evidence that our obeying or diſobeyi 
the eternal Laws of Morality, is that by wo, 
we do moſt pleaſe or diſpleaſe God ; ſince *tis upon 
this that he will moſt 1nfiſt in his final Arburre- 
7:07 of oureternal Fate. For ſince his laſt Judg- 
ment is only the fina! Execution of his Laws, we 
may be ſure that whatſoever it 15 that he will pri 


cipally 
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cipally infilt on inthis Fudgment, that is the prin- 
pl matter of his Laws, And now having ſuf- 

ciently proved the Trath of the Propoficion, L 
proceed to the Reaſons of it; upon what Accounts 
it is that God hath made moral Goodneſs the main 
and principal Part of our Religion. The chief 
Reaſons of which are theſe four. 

Firſt, Becauſe 'tis by moral Goodneſs that we 
do moſt honour him. | 

Secondly, Becauſe 'tis by this that we do moſt 
imitate him. 

Thirdly, Becauſe 'tis by this that we advance 
to our own Happineſs. 

Fourthly, When all our poſirive Duty 1s ceas'd, 
this 15 to be the eternal Work and Buſineſs of our 
Nature. 

I. God hath made moral Goodneſs the princi- 
pal Part of our Religion, becauſe 'cis by this that 
wedo him the greateſt Honour. It 1s an excellent 
ſaying of Hierocles, nulw mutirzu Ts averd\c; i 
vo" ixcivs aeflewolpor «5avy wardlgt* & 3 mud 
ores Toy by Sis m ems, a act 52 nat mh map* 
$ueivs 200 O-, the beſt honour we can do to a 
ſelf-ſufficient Being « to receive the good things be 
bolds forth unto us ; and therefore 'tis not by gi- 
wving to God that you honour bim, but by reudring 
your ſelves worthy to receive of bim ; for, ſaith he, 
b51s mud Ty Ivy &s egg dtouiuey , 87Qr NAN b1te 
wvQ favrly 54 218 civar xporiora, 1, e Whoſoever 

ives bonour to God as to one that wants, doth not © 
conſider that he thereby ſets himſelf above God. 
For by his own ſelf ſufficiency he is infinitely re- 
moved above all Capacity of Fant, and fo can 


never need any additional Contributions of Glory 
| E 4 and 
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and Happineſs from his Creatures. For Glory be- 
ing nothing elſe but the Reſplendency of PerfeRti- 
on, which always refle&s its own Beams upon 
itſelf, where ever there is infinite perfection ( as 
to be ſure there is in the Nature of God) there 
muſt an i*»finite Glory proceed from itz and there- 
fore being infinitely glorious in himſelf, it is im- 
poſſible that any thing we do ſhould add any fur- 
ther Glory to him. So that if we would truly 
honour and plorifie him, it muſt not be by giving 
to, but by receiving from him. Now the beſt 
thing we can receive from God, is Himſelf; and 
Himſelf we do receive in our ſtri& compliance 
with the eternal Laws of Goodneſs, Which Laws 
being tranſcribed from the Nature of God, from 
his own eternal Righteouſneſs and Goodneſs, we 
do by obeying them, derive God's Nature into ours. 
So that while we write after the Copy of his 
Laws, we write out the Perfe&ions of his Being ; 
and his Laws being the Seal upon which he hath 
engraven his Nature, we do in obeying them take 
Impreſſion from him and famp his bleſſed Nature 
on our own. For all thoſe virtuous Diſpoſitions 
of mind which we acquire by the Practice of 
Virtue, are ſo many genuine Signatures of God, 
taken from the Seal of his Law, and Participa- 
tions of his Nature, For ſo Holineſs which con- 
fiſts in a Conformity of Soul with the eternal Laws 
of Goodneſs, is in Scripture called the Signature 
or impreſſion of the Spirit of God, whereby we are 
ſealed unto the day of Redemption, Epheſ. 4. 30. 
and ſuch as do righteouſneſs, are laid to be born of 
God, 1 Fobn 2.29. which implies their deriving 
from him who ts their Divine Parent, a divine _ 
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Godlike Nature, even as Children do their hermnene 
Nature from their humane Parents. So that by 
the Practice of moral Goodneſs we receive from 


God the beft thing he can beſtow, viz. a divine 


and Godlike Nature; and conſequently by ſo do- 
ing, we render him the bigheff Honour and Glo- 
ry. For ſince we can no oberwiſe honour him 
but by receiving from him, we doubtleſs do him 
the greateſt honour when we receive Himſelf, by 
partaking of the Perfe&ions of bis Nature, which 


are the greateſt Gift he can communicate to us. 


Herein, (aith our Saviour, a my Father Glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit, Fobn 15. 8. wir ol 
nuty 6 aemyerbo; ingfior houlby eget ry faith the 
aforgnamed Philoſopher, 5. e. he 'only knows 
how to honour God who preſents himſelf « Sacrs- 
fice to him, carves his own Soul into a divine 
Image, and compoſes his Mind into a Temple for 
the Entertainment of God, and the Reception of 
the divine Light and Glory. *Tis then therefore 
that we beſt honour God, when by the Practice 
of true Godlineſs we conform our Wills and At- 
feions to him ; and derive 1nto our ſelves bis 
Nature and PerfeRions - and ſhould you ered to 
him a Temple more magnificent than Solomon's, 
and load his Altars with Hecatombs of Sacrifices, - 
and make it perpetually ring with Pſalms and 
reſounding Choirs of Halilujebs, 1t would not be 
comparably ſo great an Honour to him, as to 
convert your own Souls into living Temples, and 
make them the Habitations of his Glory and Per- 
fetions. For he wales no Sacrifices like that of 
an obedient Will, delights, in no Choir like that of 
pure and heavenly AtteRions, nor hath he in - 
| | is 
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his Creation an Enfign of Honour fo truly worthy 
of him, as that of a divine and God-like Soul; 
a Soul that refle#s his Image , and ſhines back 
his own Glory upon him. Wherefore fince 'tis 
by the Practice of moral Goodneſs that we re- 
ceive God, and copy his Nature into our own, it 
15 no wonder he ſhould make it the principal Part 
of our Duty. For how can it be otherwiſe ex- 
pected but that we ſhould exact that chiefly of us, 
which of conduces to his own glory. Since then 
nothing we can do can conduce to his Glary but 
only our receiving Benefits from him, and tince 
no Benefit we receive from him can ſo much con- 
duce to it as our receiving Himſelf, and fince we 
can no otherwiſe receive himſelf but by praficing 
that Goodneſs which is the PerteQion of his Na- 
ture, we muſt hereby doubtleſs render him the 
greateſt Honour and Glory. 
' "IE. God hath made. moral Goodnels the prin- 
cipal Part of our Duty, becauſe *tis by this chat 
we do moſt truly imitate him. For fo you find 
in Scripture, that every-where God 1s propoſed to 
us for a Pattern of Action, it is by ſome Act or 
other of Morality that we are required to tran- 
feribe and imitate him. So 1 Pet. 1. 16. Be ye 
holy, for I am holy; and Luke 6. 36. Be ye merciful 
as your Father i merciful ; and Matth.5.4.3. Be you 
perfect as your Father in Heaven i perfett. And 
indeed *cis o#ly in Moral Goodneſs that God. car 
be the Patcern of our Imitation ; as for thoſe Per- 
te&tions of his which for Diſtin&ion-ſake we call 
Natural, viz. his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, 
Omnipotence and Eternity, they are all beyond the 
S-here of our [mitation, and theretore were never 
1; 


—— 
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propoſed to us as the Copies of our Actions. But 
as for his moral Perfetions, viz. his Goodneſs, and 
Righteouſneſs, and Purity, and Mercy, they are 
the Fundamental Rules and Standard: of all moral 
Action. For the Nature of God, as it is infi- 
nitely good and righteous, 1s the eternal Fountains 
whence all the Laws of Morality are derived ; and 
all thoſe moral Precepts by which he governs his 
rational Creation, are only ſo many Exemplifica- 
tions of the moral Perfeions of his own Narture. 
For the Holineſs of God, which comprehends all 
his natural Perfe&ions, conſiſts 1n that eſſential 
ReFitude of Nature, whereby he always chooſes 
and a#s conformably to the Dictates of his own 
infallible Reaſon 5 and 'tis to this ReQitude of 
chooſing and a#ing that all his morai Laws do 0b- 
lige us. For moral Laws are only the Difates of 
Right Reaſon, preſcribing us what to do, and what . 
to avoid; fo that in our Compliance with them, 
we follow the Rule of God's own Will and Acti- 
ons, and thereby imitate the ecernal Rectitude of 
bis Nature. For though in thoſe different Srares 
and Relations of God and Creature, right Reaſcn 
cannot be ſuppoſed to oblige him and ws to all the 
ſame ——_ Choices and Actions, yet it obli- 
ges us both to a& reaſonably in our reſpeive 
States and Relations ; 1t obliges Ged to at rea- 
ſonably and as it becomes the State and Relation 
of a God and Creature : and it obliges ws to act 
reaſonably and as it becomes the State and Relati- 
on of men and Creatures, And as for God, He 1s 
mvariably inclined to do all that r:ght Reaſon ob- 
liges him to, by the eſſential Refitude of his own 
Nature; and herein conſiſts all his mora# Perſe#:- 

on, 
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ov, Which is nothing elſe but the :mmutable In- 
Clination of his Nature todo whatever 1s juft and 
good and reaſonable. So that while we live ac- 
cording to the Di&ates of Reaſon, or, which is the 
fame thing , the eternal Laws of Morality, we 
trace and imitate the moral PerfeAtions of God 
and in our Place and Station, live at the ſame 
Rate and by the ſame Rule, that He doth in bs. 
We do what God himſelf would do, if he were 
in our Place, and what the Son of God did do 
when he was in our Nature ; and there is no o- 
ther Difference between bx Life and ours, but 
what neceſlarily ariſes out of our different States 
and Relations. Since therefore Moral Goodneſs 
5 an Imitation of God, *tis no wonder that he fo 
much prefers it before all other matter of Duty. 
For he muſt needs be ſuppoſed to love that above 
all chings, which is the true Copy and Image of 
thoſe PerteRtions of his Nature, for the ſake of 
which he loves Himſelf above all. For he loves 
himſelf not merely becauſe he is Himſelf, but 
becauſe he is in all reſpe&s morally Good, and his 
Will and Power are perfte&ly compliant with the 
avfallible Dictates of his own Reaſon; and hence a- 
rifes his infinite Complacency in himſelf, that there 
5 nothing in him but what his own Reaſon per- 
fetly approves, no Inclination in his V Vill or Na- 
ture but what 1s exactly agreeable to the faireſt 
Ideas of his own Mind. And fince it is for his 
own Goodneſs [ake that he loves himſelf as he doth, 
we may be ſure that there is nothing witbour him 
can be ſo dear to him, as bat in us which is the 
Image of his Goodneſs. Every like, we ſay, loves 
us like, and be righteons Lord, ſaith the F_ 
oves 
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loveth Righteouſneſs, Pſalm 11.79. i, e. being righ- 
teous bimſey, he loves Righteouſneſs in aloe ty 
an invincible ſympathy of Nature, His greatef 
Heaven and Delight is in his own moſt righteous 
Nature, and next to that in righteous Souls that 
imitate and reſemble him. TYuyis xaSuef; way 
dxetorrew &i is Ids uk 588 God bath not @ 
more grateful Habutation upon Earth than in a pure 
and wertwous Mind ; wowGuly Ne Cegmiis yelrvus 
nov Joy inowee, faith Apollo that Mimick of 
God by his Pythian Oracle, i. e. I rejoyce as much 
in pious Souls as in my own Heaven, Which: is 
much what the ſame with that gracious Decla- 
ration that God himſelf makes by the Prophet 
lſaiab 57.15. Thus ſaith the bigh and lofty One, 
that inhabiteth eternity, whoſe Name « Holy, I 
dwell in the high and holy place; with him alſo that 


ts of a contrite and humble Spirit, to revive the ſþi- 


rit of rhe bumble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones, Since therefore moral Duties are all 
but ſo many Copies and Exemplifications of God's 
Nature, this 1s ſufficient Reaſon why he ſhould 
prefer them before all the Poſitives of Reli- 
gion. 

II. God principally requires moral Goodneſs, 
becauſe *as by the Practice of this that we ad- 
vance to our ows natural Happineſs. For the ne- 


tural Happinels of reaſonable Creatures, confiſts 


in being entirely governed by right Reaſon; 5. e. 
in having our Mmd: perte&tly informed what it is 
that right Reaſon requires of us, and our Wills 
and Aﬀetions reduced to an entire Conformity 
thereunto. And this is the Perfe&#ion of moral 
Goodneſs, which conſiſts in behaving our ſelves 


towards 


> 
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towards God and our ſelves and all the World as 
right Reaſon adviſes, or as it becomes rational 
Creatures placed in our Circumſtances and Rela- 
tions. And when by proctiting all :bat true Piery 

and Yertue which moral Goodneſs implies, we 
are perfectly accompliſhed in our Behaviour to- 
wards God, our ſelves, and all the Warld, ſa as 
to render to each without any Reſerve or Relu- 
Hency what is fit and duein the Judgment of right 
Reaſon, we are arrived to the moſt happy State 
that a reaſonable Nature can aſpire ro. *Tis true, 
in rbis Life we cannot be perfe#ly happy ; and 
that not only becauſe we live 1n wretched Bodies 
that are continually liable to Pain and Sicknes, 
but alſo becauſe we are imperfe& our ſelves, and 
have none to converſe with but imperfet# Crea- 
tures, But were we once ſtript of theſe natural 
and moral Imperfetions, whereſover we lived 
we ſhould zece{/arily be happy. VVere I to live 
at alone, without this painful Body, I ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily be in a great meaſure happy while I fol- 
lowed right reaſon, though Llived in the darkeſt 
Nook of the Creation. For there I ſhould ſtill 
contemplate God, and while I did ſo, my mind 
would be always raviſsd with his Beauty and 
PerfeRtions; there I ſhould moſt ardently love him, 
and whild 1 did- fo, I ſhould ſymparbize and ſbare 
with him in his Happineſs ;5 there I ſhould fill 
adore- and praiſe him, and while I did fo, I ſhould 
teel my ſelf continually. drawn wp to him, and 
wrap'd into a real Injoyment of him ; there F 
thould be imitating his Perfe&tions, and while I 
did fo, I ſhould enjoy an un/peakeable Self-/atif- 


fattron, perceiving how every moment I grew a 
more 
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more Divine and God-like Creature; there I ſhould 
intirely reſign» up my ſelf to his heavenly 1! and 
Diſpoſal, and while I did ſo, I ſhould be perpetu- 
ally exulting under a joyous Aſſurance of his L eve 
and Favour; in a word, there [ſhould firmly de- 
upon his Truth and Goodneſs, and while I did 

ſo, I ſhould be always triumphing in a ſure and 
certain Hope of a happy Being for ever. Thus 
were I ſhut up all alonein an wrhodied State, and 
had none but God to converſe with, by behaving 
my ſelf towards bimas right Reaſon direfts me, [ 
ſhould always enjoy him, and in tbat Enjoymenc 
ſhould be always Happy. And if while I thus 
behaved my ſelf towards God, I took care at the 
fame time to demean my ſelf towards my felt with 
that exa&t Prudence and Temperance and Fortitude 
and Humility which right Reaſon requires, I 
ſhould hereby create another Heaven within mes; 
2 Heaven of calm Thoughts, quiet and uniforms 
Delires, ſerene and placid AﬀeRions, which would 
be ſo many ever-flowing Springs of Pleaſure, Tran- 
quility and Contentment within me, But if while 
| thus enjoyed God and my ſelf, by behaving my 
ſelf as right Reaſon directs, I might be admitted 
to live and converſe among perfe& Spirits,and to 
demean my lelf towards them with that exa& 
Charity and Juſtice and Peaceableneſs and Modeſty 
which right Reaſon requires, the Wit of man 
could hot- conceive a true Pleaſure beyond what I 
ſhould #aw enjoy. For now [ ſhould be poſleſt of 
every thing my utmoſt 7/;ſbes could propoſe; of 
a good God,a Ged-like, joytul and contented Soul, 
a pe2ccable, kind and righteous Neighbourhood ; 
and (oall abeve, within, and without me would be 
a 
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a pure and perfet Heaven. And indeed when I 


have thrown off this Body, and am ffrip'd into a 
naked Ghoſt, the only or at leaſt the greateſt 
goods my Nature will be capable of enjoying, are 
God, my ſelf, and bleſſed Spirits; and theſe are 
no otherwiſe injozable, but only by Ads of Piety 
and Vertue, without which there is no get 
thing beyond the Grave that a Soul can taſte or 
reliſh. So that if, when I goto ſeek my Fortune 
in the World of Spirits, God ſhould thus beſpeak 
me, © O man, now thou art leaving all theſe In- 
* joyments of Senſe, conſult with thy ſelf what 
© will do the good, and thou ſhalt have what- 
<« ſoever thou wilt ask to carry with thee into 
© that firitual State; I am ſure the utmoſt 1 
ſhould crave would be this, © Lord give me a heart 
© inflamed with Love, and winged with Duty to 
*f thee, that thereby I may but enjoy thee ; give 
* mea nw and a remperate mind, that thereby [ 
© may but enjoy my ſelf; give me a kind, a 
*© peaceable, a righteows Temper, that thereby I 
© | may butenjoy the ſweet Society of bleſſed Spi- 
*f rits; O give me but theſe bleſſed things, and 
* thou haſt crowned all my wiſhes, and to Eter- 
* nity I will never crave any other Favour for my 
- © ſelf but only this, that I may continue a pious 
*« and vertuous Soul for ever; for while I con- 
© tinueſo, I am ſure I ſhall enjoy all ſpiritual 
*© good, and beas happy as Heaven can make me. 
So that the main Happineſs you ſee of Humane 
Nature conſiſts in the PerfeFion of moral Good- 
neſs ; and it being ſo, ic is no wonder that the 
Good God, who above all things deſires the Happi- 


neſs of his Creatures, ſhould above all things = 
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a# of us the Duties of Morality. He knows that 
our ſupreme Beatitude is founded in our Piety and 
Vertue, and that out of our free and conſtant 
ſprighely and vivacious Exerciſe of theſe ariſes all 
our Heaven both bere and hereafter ; and knowing 
this, that tender Love which he bears us, that 
mighty Concern which he hath for our: Welfare 
makes him thus urgent and importunate With us. 
For he regards our Duty no farther than it tends to 
our Good, and values each Ac of our Obedience 
by what it contributes to our Happineſs ; and 'is 
therefore that he preters moral Duties above pofi- 
tive, becauſe they are more eſſential to our eter- 
nal Welfare. 

IV. And laſtly, God principally requires of us 


moral Goodneſs, becauſe when all pofrive Duty 1s 


ceas'd, this 15 to be the eternal Work and Exerciſe 
of our Natures. For moral Good is from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting, its Birth was elder than the 
World, and its Life and Duration runs parallel 
with Eternity; before ever the Mountains were 
broug bt forth 'twas founded in the Nature of God, 
and as an inſeparable Beam of his all-comprehend- 
ing Reaſon it ſhines from one end of the World to 
the other. For as ſoon as ever there was a rational 
Creature iz being, the Obligation of Morality 
laid hold on him, before ever any poſitive Duty 
was impoſed; and as long as ever there remams a 
rational Creature, the Obligations of Marality 
will abide on him, when all poſitive Duty is ex- 
rod For moral Obligations are not founded 
ike poſitive ones upon mutable Circumſtances, 
but upon firm and everlaſting Reaſons;upon Rea- 
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ſame force and neceflity. For as long as we are 
the Creatures of an infinitely perfe# Creator, 'twill 


be as much our Duty as*tis now, to love and adore 


him; as long as we are reaſonable Creatures, *ewill 
be as much our Duty as 'tis now, to ſubmit our 
Will and Aﬀe#ions to our Reaſon, and as long as 
we are related to other reaſonable Creatures,'twill 
be as much our Duty as *tis now, to be kind and 
Juſt and peaceable in all our Intercourſes with 
chem. So that theſe are but duties as no Will 
can diſpenſe with, no Reaſon abrogate, no Cir- 
cumfſtances diſannul or make void; but as long as 
God is what he.s, and we are what we are, they 
»uft and will oblige us. So that what the Pſalmiſt 
faith of God, may be truly applied to moral 
Goodneſs, the Heavens ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt 
remain, they all ſhall wax old as doth @ garment, 
and be folded up and changed, but thou art the ſame 
yeſterday, to day, and for ever, and thy years ſhall 
bave no end. But as long {ince the ons Parts 
of the Jewiſh Religion were cancel'd and repealed, 
the Vail of the Temple rent in twain, the Temple 
itſelf buried in Ruins, and all its Altars thrown 
down and their Sacrifices aboliſhed, whilſt the mo- 
ral Parts of that Religion ſtill ſtands firm as the 
everlaſting Mountains about Feruſalem; ſo the 
time will come when the poſitive Parts of Chri/tia- 
»icy itſelf muſt ceaſe, when Faith muſt be ſwallow: 


ed up in Viſion, and Sacraments be made woid by 
Perte&tion, and all the ſtated times and outward 


Solemnities of our Worſhip expire into an ever] re; 
laſting 'Sabbath; but then when all this Scene off m 
things is quite weniſhed away ; Picty and Vertue|on 
will {till keep the Sage, and be the everlaſting|m« 


Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe of our glorified Natures. For as I 
ſhewed before, all poſitive Duty ts inſtituted in 
ſubſerviency to moral, and hke a Scaffold to a 
Houſe 15 only erected for the Convenience of build- 

ing up this everlaſting Structure of Morality ; 

and when this 15 once finiſhed, muſt be all taken 

down again as an unneceſſary Incumbrance that 

now only h:des and obſcures the Beauty of that 
Heavenly Building that was raiſed on it, and 

ſhall abide w:thour 1t for ever, to entertain our 

Faculties through all the future Ages of our Be- 

ing, and co be the everlaſting Manſon of our Na- 

tures Wherefore ſince poſitive Duties muſt all 

ceaſe and expire, and only moral Goodneſs is to 

be our Butineſs for ever, *tis no wonder that God, 

who 1s ſo good a Maſter, takes ſo much Care in 

this ſhort Apprentiſhip of our Life to train us up 

| in that which is to be our Trede for ever. He 

| knows it is upon Piety and Vertue that we muſt 

; | live to Eternity, and maintain our ſelves in all our 

;| Glory and Happineſs ; and that if when we come 

>| into the inviſible World we have not this bleſſed 

x} Trade co ſub(if by, we are undone for ever; and 

-| therefore our of a tender regard to our Welfare, 

e| he makes it his principal Care to tram us up inthis 

ef everlaſting Buſineſs of our Natures. 

- What then remains but that above all things 
x1 we take care to apply our ſelves to the Practice of 
yl moral Goodneſs: to contemplate and love and 

d] adore and imitare God; to depend upon him and 
r-| relign up our ſelves co his difÞoſal and Govern- 

of] ment ; to be ſober and temperate in our AﬀeRi. 

xe} ons and Appetites, and juſt and charitable and 
g| modeſt and peaceable rowards one anbther. 
{e F 2 | Theſs 
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Theſe are the great things which God requires at 
our hands, and without cheſe all our Religion is 
a fulſome Cheat, "Tis true the poſitive Parts 
of Religion are our Duty as well as theſe, and 
God by his Sovereign Authority exa#s them at 
our hands; and unleſs when Jeſus Chriſt hath 
been ſufficiently propoſed to us we do fincerely + 
believe in him, unleſs we ſtrike Covenant with 
him by Baptiſm, and frequently renew that Co- 
venant in the Lords Supper; unleſs we diligent- 
ly attend on the Publick Aſſemblies of his Wor- 
ſhip, and uſe an honeſt Care to avoid Schiſm 
and to perſiſt in Unity with his true Catholick 
Church, there is no pretence of Morality will bear 
us out when we appear before his dread Tribunal. 
But then we are to conſider that the proper Uſe 
of all theſe poſitive Duties is to improve and per- 
fe# us in moral Goodneſs; and unleſs we uſe 
them to this Effe& we ſhall render them altoge- 
ther void and inſignificant. Wherefore as we 
would not loſe all the Fruits of our poſitive 
Duzies, let us take care to extend them to their 
utmoſt Deſign, to improve our Sacrifice to Obe- 
dience, our Sacraments to Gratitude and Lowe, 
our Hearing to Pratfice, our Praying to De- 
wvotion, and our Feſting to Humility and Repen- 
france, For if we reſt in theſe Duties and go no 
farther, thinking by ſuch ſhore Payments to Com- 
pound with God for all thoſe Debts we owe to 
the eternal Laws of Morality, we milerably 
cheat and befool our own Souls, which notwith- 
ſtanding all this Exa&neſs about the Poſitives of 
Religion are by their own immertal Aﬀection ſtill 
enſlaved to the Devil; to whom it is much m 

wat 
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what our outward Form of Religion is, whether 
it be Chriſtian or Heathen or Mabometan, pro- 
vided it doth not operate on our minds or give 
any Check to the Current of our depraved Na- 
tures For whether we bow to God or to an 1del, 
is all one to the Devil, ſo long as our Souls re- 
main Profane and indevout ; whether we Commu- 
nicate in the holy Sacrament of Chriſt's Death, 
or in the impure Rights of Venw and Priapas, is 
indifferent to him ſo long as our Hearts continue 
putrid and corrupt, ſteaming with unchaſt Deſires 
and Aﬀections; whether we Celebrate the Chri- 
ſtian Feſtivals or the bloody Saturnals or Barba- 
rous Bacchanalia is no great matter to him, pro- 
vided our Minds be but canker'd with Wrath and 
Malice and Cruelty and Revenge, Theſe are the 
Sinews of his Government, and the Bands of our 
Allegiance co his Throne 5; and whilſt rhey* are 
preſerved, he knows his Kingdom is ſafe, and fo 
long he doth not much regard what our outward 
Religion is. Nay there is nothing can be a higher 
Gratification to his Ambition, than to behold 
Himſelf ſerved in Chriſt's own Livery and Wor- 
ſhip'd in a Form of Godlineſs ; by which he hath 
the pleaſure of dividing Empires with God, and 
_— the better ſhare from him ; of beholding 
his hated Creator mock'd with the Shell and Our- 
fide of a Worſhiper, whilſt himſelf 1s treated 
with the Kernel and Inſide. For whilſt we con- 
tinue wicked under an outward Form of Religion, 
we doin eff: Sacrifice our Beaſt to God, and our 
ſelves to the Devil ; who above all things loves 
thoſe unnatural Commixtures of Hearer and 
Slanderer, Warſhipper and Deceiver, rg 
an 
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and Drunkard, Sacrificer and Oppreſſor ; by which 
we only exalt and ſublimate lmpiety which ne- 
ver looks ſo Glorious as when *tis gil-:ed with 
Faſts and long Prayers. Whe:efore as you will 
anſwer it at your eternal Peril, do not chrar and 
abuſe your ſelves with the Name and Shadow of 
Religion; leſt when you have ſ«per/trued your 
Hopes of Happineſs on a rotten Foundation, it 
ſhould finally miſcarry and ſink underneath you 
into everlaſting Wretchednels ana Deſpair. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


Concerning Religion ; What it is , and 
what things are Neceſſary for the 
founding and ſecuring its Obliga- 


tions. 


AVING in the foregoing Chapter 
briefly diſcourſed concerning the Na- 
ture of Moral Goodneſs, and ſhewn 

that 1t is the gs ne Part of Religion, it will be 
requiſite in the next you to explam what Reli- 

10n 1s, that ſo from thence we may colle& what 
things are neceſſary to the founding and ſecuring 
its Obligations, which will be the Subje& of the 
enſuing Chapters. 

Religion 1n the General reſpets God as the 
Obje& and Centre of all its Acts and Offices. For 
upon Suppoſition, that there 1s ſuch a Being as a 
God, and that there are ſuch Beings as unreaſon- 
able Creatures, or capable Subjets ot Religion, it 
will neceſſarily follow that there muſt be ſome. 
Religion or other to tie and oblige theſe Creatures 
to that God. For by God we mean a Being thac 
hath all poſſible Perfe&ion in him, and is the ſu- 
preme Cauſe and Fountain of all other Being and 
PerfeRion ; and ſuch a Being we mult needs ac- 
knowledg doth not only deſerve the worthielt 
Ads of Religion, that reaſonable Creatures, who 


alone are capable of underſtanding his Frarb 
F can 
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can render to him, but hath alſo an unalienable 

Right to exa&# and require them 5 and that not 

only upon the Account of his own eſſential De. 

ſert ( for whatever he deſerves he hath a right to 
demand) but alfo upon Account of the Right he 

hath to reaſonable Creatures, who owe their Be- 

ings to him andallcheir Capacities of ſerving him, 

and ſo caftior diſpole of themſelves without ma- 

nifeſt Injury to him contrary to his Will and Or- 
ders. By reaſonable Creatures we mean Beings 
'x.. that are derived from God and are indowed..by 
=: him with a Capacity of underſtanding $i and 
3%; themſelves; and ſuch Creatures muſt neceſſarily 
3 ſtand obliged to render him ſuch Aqts a5 are [- 
'x*>35:...- table to, and due Acknowledgments of the Per- 
<=", feftons of his Nature and their own Dependence 
:+*.”. upon him; and this O-/igation is that which we 
<>. - Call Religion, Which word according to LaFar 

2 ins, lib. 4 Divin. Inſtitut. c.28, is derived a rel: 
gando, from binding or oblyging us to God. So 

that true Religion in the general w the Obligation 

of Reaſonable Creatures to render ſuch Atts of Wor- 

ip to God 23 are ſutable to the Excellency of bu 

Nature and their Dependence upon him, Which 
Deftinicon includes both the DoF#rines and Du- 

ries of Religion. For the Dodtrines are the Rea- 

ſons by which 1t obliges us to the Duties: and as 

there is no Ducy in Religion but what derives its 

Tie and Obligation from fome Dodtrine contained 

in it, ſo there is no Doftrine in Religion but 

what ries and obliges us to ſome Duty that is 

enjojned 1n it, When therefore I call Religio) 

an Obligation, TI conclude in that term all thoſe 
DoFrines of it concerning God, his Nature, = 

ls 
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his rranſaFions with his Creatures, which are che 
reaſons by which we ſtand obliged to render all 
aQts of Worſhip to him. But for the better un- 
derſtanding of the nature of true Rehgion, ir is - 
neceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh it into narural and 
revealed. By natural Religion I mean the Obli- 
gation which natural Reaſon lays upon us to render 
to God all that Worſhip and Obedience, which upon 


| rhe conſideration of his Nature and our dependence 


apon him it diſcovers to be due to bim. For God 
having planced in us a rational Faculty, by the 
due exerciſe of which we are naturally led into 
the belief of his Being, the ſenſe of his Perfe&s- 
ons and the acknowledgment of his Providence, 
he expects we ſhould follow it as the Guide and 
Dire&ory of our lives and actions; and whatſo- 
ever this Faculty doth naturally and in its due ex- 
erciſe diftate to-us, 15 as much the woice of God as 
any revelation. For whatever it n2turally dictates, - 
«t muſt dictate by bz dire&tion who 15 the Author 
of its Nature, and who having framed it to ſpeak 
ſuch a ſenſe and pronounce ſuch a judgment of 
things, hath thereby put þ# word into its mouth, 
and doth himſelf ſpeak through it as through a 
ſtanding Oracle which he hath ereced in our 
breaſts on purpoſe to convey and deliver his own 
Mind and Will to us. So that whatſoever natural 
Reaſon rightly exerciſed teaches us concerning 
God and our Duty towards him, 1s true Religion, 
and doth as effecually bind and oblige us to him 
as if it had been immediately revealed by him. 


It teaches us that God is infinitely wiſe and juſt 


and powerful and good; that he 1s the Fountain 
of our Beings, the di/poſer of our Aﬀeairs, = 
the 
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the Arbitrator of our Fate both here and here- 
after ; and by theſe Dodrines it obliges us to ad. 
mire and adore him, to fear and love him, to truſt 
and obey him. And this 1s natural Religion, which 
conli(ts of ſuch Do&rines asnatural Reaſox teaches 
us concerning Ged and his Nature and Provi- 
dence, and of ſuch Duties as it z»fers from thoſe 
Docrines and #nforces by them; and all the Do- 
arines of this Religion upon which 1t founds its 
Duries, being eternal verities, as they muſt nece(- 
farily be, being all deduced from the «mmutable 
Natures of God aad things, all the Duties of it 
muſt be morally, that is eternally good and reaſon- 
able, becauſe thoſe Do&rines are the eternal Rea- 
fons upon which they are founded and by which 
they oblige. So that whatſoever is a Duty of na- 
tural Religion muſt oblige for ever, becauſe it 
obliges by an eternal Realon, and ſo can never 
be 41/penſed with or abrogated till the Natures of 
thingsare cancelPd and rever/ed,and eternal Truths 
are.converted 1nto Lyes. 

In ſhort therefore, natural Religion hath only 
»atural Reaſon for its rule and meaſure, which 
from the Nature of God and things deduces all 
thoſe eternal Reaſons by which it diſtinguiſhes our 
Actions 1nto honeſt and d:ſhoneft, decorous and fil- 
thy, good and evil, neceſſary and [inful. For it doth 
not «ke them good or evil by judging them fo, 


- but if it judgeth rruly, it judgeth of them as it 


find: them; and unleſs it finds them good or evil 


in themſelves upon ſome eternal Reaſon for or 


againſt them, its judgment is falſe and erroneox, 
$© that the objective goodneſs or evil that is in the 


actions themſelves 1s the meaſure of our Natural 
Reaſon, 


W 
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1% 
Reaſon, but our natural Reaſon judging rr#ly con- 
cerning them is the meaſure of our choice or re- 
fuſal of them ; for be our ation never ſo good 
or evil in iz/e/f, unleſs we have ſome erernal Rea- 
ſon for or againſt it, we cannot judg it ſoz and 
unleſs we judg it ſo, we cannot reaſonably chooſe 
or refuſe it; but as ſoon as ever we have judged 
and pronounced it good or evil upon” an eternal 
Reabon, we ſtand obliged by that judgment to do 
or forbear it. So that right Reaſon pronouncing 
ſuch ations good and ſuch evil, 1s the Law of 
Nature, and thoſe eternal Reaſons upon which 
it ſo pronounces them are the Creed of Nature, 
both which together make natural Religion. And 
by ths Religion was the World Governed, at leaſt 
the greateſt part of it, for ſome thouſands of 
Years; till by Jong and /ad Experience it was 
found too weak to corref# the errours of mens 
Minds, and reſtram the wild extravagancies of 
their Wills and Aﬀe#ions ; and then God out 
of his great pity to loft and degenerate Mankind, 
youchlafed to us the glorious Light of revealed 
Religion, which in the largeſt acceptation of it 
includes all zatural Religion, as well the credends 
as agenda, the Dodtrines as the Duries of 1t; both 
which are contained in that Revelation of his Will 
which God hath made to the World, to which it 
hath ſuperadded ſundry Dodtrines and Duties of 
ſupernatural Religion. 

| But ffrif#ly ſpeaking, revealed Religion as it is 
diſtinguiſhed from natural, confiſts of ſuch Do- 
Arines and Duties as are knowable and diſcover- 
able only by Revelation; as are not to be deduced 
and i»ferred by reaſoning and Diſcourſe from any 
neceſſary 


F 
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neceſſary or natural Principles, but wholly depend 
upon the counſel and good Will of God. And 
where things depend intirely upon God's Vl, and 
their Being or not Being bo wholly in his free 
diſpoſal, it 1s 1mpoflible that our natural Reaſon 
ſhould ever arrive at the knowledg of them with- 
out ſome Revelation of his Will concerning them; 
For in ſuch matters as theſe where the Will of 
God is abſolutely free, Reaſon without Revela- 
tion hath neither neceſſary nor probable Caules and 
Principles co argue from, and therefore can make 
netther certain Concluſions nor ſo much as probable 
gueſles concerning them, bur muſt neceſſarily re- 
main altogether in the dark till ſuch time as God 
hath revealed to it which way his Will is deter- 
mined ; and of ſuch matters as theſe conſiſts all 
revealed Religion /ri&#ly ſo called. For though 
God hath —_ ſundry Revelations of his Will, 
yet the ſubjet matter of them was for the Main 
always the ſame, viz. the Doctrine of the Media- 
tion of Jeſus Chrift, and the Duties that are /ub/e- 
guent thereunto, which from that Promiſe which 
God made to Adam upon his Fall, tbe ſeed of the 
Woman ſhall break the Serpents bead, to the laſt pro- 
mulgation of the Goſpe!, hath been the great Theme 
of all divine Revelation. For what elſe was that 
Revelation which God made to Abrabam, in thy 
ſeed (ball all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed, 
but only the dawning of the Goſpel ? which is 
nothing but glad tidings of the Mediator. What 
was the Law of Moſes but only the ſame Goſpel 
ſhining through a Cloud of Types and [ymbolicel 
Repreſentations 3 and what are all the ſucceeding 


Propbeſies of the Old Teſtament but only the ſame 
| Goſpel 
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Goſpel ſtill ſhining clearer and clearer till at laft 
it broke forth in its Meridian brighineſs? And 
were this a proper place, I think I could eafily 
demonſtrate that from Adam to Moſes , from 
Moſes to the Prophets, from the Prophers to Feſus 
Chriff, the main Scope and Deſign of all Divine 
Revelation, hath been the gradual Diſcovery of 
this great Myſtery of the Mediation. So that re- 
vealed Religion was for the matter of it always 
the ſame, though it was not always revealed with 
the ſame Perſpicuity, but: clear'd wp by degrees 
from an obſcure Twi-light to a perfe&t Day. 
Wherefore Chriftianity which in ſtricneſs is no- 
thing but the Do&rine of the Mediation together 
with its appendant Duties, ought not tobe look'd 
on as a new Religion of 1600 years Date, for in 
reality *tis as antient as the Fall, and was thes 
Preached to Adam in that dark and Myſterious 
Promiſe ; after which it was a little more clearly 
repeated, though very obſcurely fill, in God's 
Covenant with Abraham; and again, after that 
it was much more amply revealed in the Types and 
Figures of the Law of Moſes, which yet like paint- 
ed Glaſs in a Window did under their Pompous 
Shew ſtill Jarken and obſcure the holy Myſteries 
within them, which were nothing but ho Do- 
arines and Laws of the Chriſtian Religion. So 
that Fudaiſm was only Chriſtianity vail'd, and 
Chriſtianity 15 purfirns + ſm revealed. 

Thus the Religion of the Mediator, you ſee, 
was the principal Subjef of all divine Revelation; 
and this wichout Revelation natural Reaſon could 
never have diſcovered, becauſe the whole of it 
depended upon the free will of God, For os 

ther 
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ther he would admit of any Mediator or no; 
whether he would admit his own Son to be our 
Mediator or no; whether he would depoſit ſuch 
ineſtimable Bleflings for us or no in the hands of 
our Mediator, was intirely left to his free Deter- 
mination ; and there was no neceſſary cauſe either 
within or without him, no nor any probable one 
neither, that humane Reaſon could ever have diſ- 
covered, that could incline or determine him one 
way or © other. So that till ſuch cime that he re- 
wealed his Will tous, we were left utterly in the 
dark as tothis matter, and had no manner of Prin- 
Ciples to argue from, or ſo much as to gueſs by, 
This therefore is ſtritly the revealed Religion 
as it ſtands in oppoſition ky the natural. But 
fince together with revealed Religion God hath 
put forth a ſecond Edition of natural, which was 
almoſt lf and grown out of Print through the 
wretched Negligence and Stupidity of Mankind; . 
and fince he hath not only revealed them roge- 
ther, but alſo incorporated them into one ; Reli- 
gion as it is now framed and conſtituted by this 
happy Conjun&ion of natural with revealed, may 
be thus defined, It zx the Obligaritn of Rational 
Creatures to render ſuch As of Worſhip to God 
through Feſus Chrift as be bimſelf bath inftituted, 
and as are in their own Natures ſutable to his Ex. 
cellencies and their dependence upon him. Where 
. by a&s of Worſhip, I do not mean ſuch only as are 
immediately directed ro and terminated wpon God, 
as all thoſe are which are contained in the firſt 
Table of the Decalogue; but all thoſe a&ts #» ge- 
zeral which God hath commanded, which being 
performed upon a Religious account, that is, a 
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of Homage and Obedience to God's Will and Au- 
thority, are as iruly and properly a&ts of Worſhip 
to him as Prayer or Praiſe or Adjuration. 


And now having given this ſhort account of 
the nature of Religion, it will from hence beeafie 
to colle& what Principles are neceſſary to the 
founding and ſecuring its Obligations ; for 


Firſt, God being the great Ohje&# of all Reli- 
gion, it muſt be abſolutely neceſſary in order to 
- of being cruly Religious that we believe that 

&. 


Secondly, Religion being an Oblig ation of us 
to God ; that this Obligation may take effet 
vpon us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that he 
concerns himſelf about us, and conſequently that 
he governs the World by his Providence. 


Thirdly, Religion obliging us to render all due 
As of Worſhip to him, to mforce this Obligation 
upon us, it 15 necef{ary we ſhould believe that he 
will certainly reward us if we render thoſe acts to 
him, and as certainly puniſh us if we do ner. 


Foxrthly, Theſe a&ts of Worſhip which Reli- 
1on obliges us to, being ſuch as are ſuitable to 
the Excellency of God's Nature, to enable us to 
fulfl this Obligation it is neceſſary we ſhould have 
right Apprebenfions of the Nature of God. | 


Fifibly, Religion obliging us to render all theſe 
Ads of Worſhip to God i» and w—_——_—_ 
| r 
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Chriſt, to our performing this it is neceſſary we 
ſhould believe in his Med;ation. 


Theſe are the great Principles in which all the 
Obligations of Religion are founded; and there. 
fore in order to the through fixing thoſe Gbliga- 
tions upon mens Minds, it will be neceſſary before 
we proceed to the particular Duties which Reli- 
gion obliges us to, to diſcourſe of theſe Principles 
diſtinly. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IIL 


Of the neceſſity of believing that God 
is, in order to Mens being truly Re- 
ligious. 


muſt believe that God «, Heb. 11.6. where 

by coming to God is meant IWorſhipin 
him, that is, exprefling our Veneration of, an 
Aﬀettion to him, by outward and viſible Signs 
and A#ions; and unleſs our outward Actions in 
Religion proceed from an inward Veneration of, 
and Aﬀection to him, they are not Worſhip but 
Mockery ; but how 1s it poſſible a man ſhould in- 
wardly wvenerate God, when he believes there 1s 
nw ſuch Being in the World ? For how read ſo- 
ever any thing may be in it/elf, if we believe it 
& not, 1t 15 to us as if it were not ; and therefore 
tho God doth ſo neceſſarily exiſt, as that he can- 
not bur be, the very Notion of him implying an 
mfinite diſtance from nor being; yet while we be- 
lieve he & not,our Thoughts can be no more con- 
cern'd about him, chan about purchaſing an In- 
hericance in Utopia. So that this Propoſition that 
God zs, is the prime Fundamental of all Religion, 
and if this be removed, Religion mult /ink, and all 
ts Sacred Obligations fly in ſunder. But this is 
| /elf-evident that it woend. be very impertinent 


H E that comath unto God, ſaith the Apoſtle, 


Ce) 
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to inſiſt upon the Proof of it. * All that I ſhall do 
theretore 1n purſuance of this Argument ſhall be 
to endeavour to eſtabliſh the Belief of this funda- 
mental Truth upon which all Religion depends ; 
and that Firſt, by inquiring into, and removing 
the Cauſes of mens Infidelity in this matter ; Se- 
condly, by repreſenting the ' Fully and Unrea- 
ſonableneſs of it. For as for the Proofs and Evi- 
dences of God's Being, 1 ſhall reſerve them till I 
come to diſcourſe of his Providence, where ] 
think there is enough ſaid to ſatisfie any man that 
15 not deſperately hardned againſt all Conviction, 


—y 


SECT. 1. 


Of the Cauſes of Atheiſm; ſhewing the great | 


Abſurdity aud Unreaſonablenefs of them. 


{ D—_ how loudly the Voice of Nature, 
the Conſent of Nations, and the beautiful 
Struffure and Contrivance of things do proclaim 
the Being of God, one would think it impoffible 
there ſhould be any ſuch Monſter as an Arbeif 
among reaſonable Beings; and indeed it hath been 
warmly di\puted among the Learned whether there 
be any ſuch or no ? A Queſtion, which theſe later 
Ages have determined in the Affirmative, by an 
Indu#tion of too many woful Inſtances. But 
doubtleſs had men 1mparrnally attended to the 
Ditates of Reaſon, and not delivered themſelves 
up to the Infatuarion of their Luſts, and the in 

veterate 
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veterate Prejudice of a corrupt Imagination, it 
would have been impoſlible for ſo many groſs 4b- 
ſurdities as Atheiſm 1mplies, to have entred into 
their minds ; but when once mens ills and Af- 
fettions have eſponſed a Propoſition, they will 
make one ſhift or other, be ic never ſo abſurd, to 
impoſe 1t on their Under/tandings ; and con- 
fidering how many Cauſes there are leading men 
co Atheiſm who are prediſpoſed thereunto, I can- 
not think 2n Atheiſt to be ſo great a Wonder, For 
ſo long as mens Underſtandings are led by their 
Wills,and their Wills are byaſſed with inclinations 
to Impiety, they can hardly forbear wiſhing there 
were no God ; and then from 1ſbing there were- 
none,to believing there zr none, will be a very ſhort 
and eaſe Traniition. Since therefore their A- 
theiſm proceeds not ſo much from the Defe& of 
' their Reaſon as from the fault of their 17s, per- 
haps the moſt effeual way to cure it, is rather 
to detefF and remove thoſe faulty Cauſes in their 
IWills, than to attempt upon their Reaſon with the 
Proofs and Demonſtrations of a Deity. And ac- 
cordingly vou ſee that when God had once erefed 
this goodly Theatre of Beings, and imprinted on it 
ſo many glorious Charatters of his own Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, tho from time to time 
he hach wrought innumerable Miracles, to reduce 
men from Superſtition, Idolatry and Wickedneſs, 
yet he never wrought ne to reduce them from 
Atheiſm. And indeed to what purpoſe ſhould 
he? it being highly improbable that they who will 
not be convinced of the Being of. God by this 


| fanding Miracle, the World, in which there are fo 


many ample Demonſtrations of his Being, ſhould 
G 2 be 
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be convinc'd of it by any other Miracles; for 
other Miracles are only the Diſorders and Inter. 
ruptions of Nature; and certainly the regular 
Courſe and ſtanding Order of Nature, is a much 
more glonous Evidence of God's Wiſdom and 
Power, than the moſt miraculous Iterruptions and 
Diſorders of it. And therefore if men will be 
Atheiſts notwithſtanding God hath 1mpfinted (o 
many Prefs of his Being on this viſble Creation, 
7tis plain it 15 not their Rea/or but their ls that 
make them ſo; andif ſo, to what purpole 1s it to 
urge their Reaſon with the Arguments of God's 
Being ? fince if they will not liſten to thoſe that 
are round about them, and are every where to 
be found in the great Volume of Nature, it is 
highly improbable that even Miracles themſelves, 
an are God's peculiar Arguments ( and are 
thereſore called the Demonſtrations of bis Spirit ) 
ſhould ever be able to perſwade them. VV here. 
fore to put a ſtop to this Peſtilential Dileaſe, 
which in theſe later Ages hath been ſo faralh 
propagated among all Degrees and Orders of 
men, I conceive the moſt proper way is to diſ- 
cover and remove thoſe faults in their Wills which 
have ſuch a malevolent Influence on their Under- 
fandings; and the principal ones may be reduced 
© theſe nine Heads. 


I. A perverſe Oppofitien of V Vill to the V Vill 
and Nature of God. P4 
* Superititious Mſapprebenſions concerning 
(20d. 
III. Precipitant Raſlmeſs in preſcribing to, and 
prejudeing the Divine Providence, 
IV, Vain 
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IV. Vain Aﬀections of Singularity in Opi- 
nion. 

V. Cuſtom of Drolling on, and Ridiculing the 
moſt ſerious things. 

VI. Taking up our Religion, or Opinions in 
Religion, without Examination. 

VII. Meaſuring the Truth or Falſhood of Re- 
ligion by the Prafice of ſuch as make. high Pre- 
tences tO If, 

VILE Placing Religion in the little Opinions 
that conſticute the Sefs ahd Parties we are en- 
gaged in. 

IX. Profane and careleſs Negle# of Publick 


Worſhip, 


I. One great cauſe of Atheiſm is the perverſe 
Oppoſition of mens Wills to the Will and Nature 
of God, For thenatural Notion which men have 
of God 15, that he 15 a moſt pure and boly Being, 
infinitely removed by the Perfection of his Na- 
ture from all Inclinations that are contrary to the 
Ditates of right Reaſon. And accordingly in 
all thoſe Declarations which he hath made of 
his V Vill, they find him exprefling an high De- 
teftation of all immorality and wickedneſs, and 
commanding them to abſtain from it under the 
moſt dreadful Penalties, which they know he 
hath both Right and- Power to inflict when he 
pleaſes. Notwithſtanding which, preſuming on his 
Goodneſs, and a future Repentance, they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be tempred and ſeduced into wickedneſs; 
the pleaſure of which 7olls them on from one 
wickedneſs to another, till their Wills are capti- 
vated by Cuſtom to WO Habits of Sinning- 

3 50 


| 


— ne > Io er IE 


So that now their Senſe of God , and of his Al. 
mighty Diſpleaſure being no longer able to maſter 
the ſtubborneſs of theic Wills, only ferves to 
fret and diſturb them, to raiſe Terrors and Anxu- 
ties in their Conlctences, and therewithal to im. 
bitter the pleaſure of their Sin. For ſo long as 
this Senſe remains alive in their Boſoms, they can 
never hope to fin quietly tor it; and it being fo, 
they have no other remedy but either to part with 
tbat or their Sims. For while they retain their 
Sins, the Belief of a God will grow an intolerable 
Vexation to them, unleſs by ſophiſticating their 
Belief with falſe Notions of Religion they can 
temper 1nto an amicable compliance with their 
Luſts. And this 1s uſually the Artifice of the dat: 
ler fort of People whole Underſtandings are more 
eaſily impoſed on, wiz. to intermingle with their 
Belief of a God ſuch Notions of Religion as may 
render 1t favourable and propitiozes to our Lufts, 
And hence I doubt not ſprang moſt of thoſe wick 
ed Doftrines which from time to time have been 
foifted 1nto Chriſtianity, from the Delire which 
men have to accommodate the difference between 
their Conſciences and their wicked Wills, and re- 
concile their natural ſenſe of God to their Sins 
But alas, theſc Artifices are all ſo thin and rran/ps 
rent, that 'tis a hard matter for men of Wir to 
mmpoſe them on their Underſtandings ; and tho 
they have an equal Good will to theſe wicked Do- 
&rines with the duller ſort of Sinners, yet their 
Reaſon is too tharp-{ighted to be chous'd and de- 
ceived by them, And therefore uſually they go 
another way to work, and being ſenſible that they 
Cen nevzr enjoy their fins in quiet, while oe 
awe 
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awed with the Senſe and Belief of a Deity, and 
yet obſtinately reſolved that they wilenjoy them, 
they have no other Expedient but to muſter up all 
their Wit and Reaſon to diſpute the belief of a 
God out of their Minds; and being /tifly reſolved 
to perhiſt in their wickedneſs, they are obliged by 
their own Intereſt to wiſh there were no God to 
obſerve and puniſh them. And then facile credunt 
quod wolunt, they ealily believe what they would 
have, and the flendereſt probability will ſway 
their Underſtanding to vote on the {ide of their 
Intereſt and Aﬀetions, So that when men are 
reſolved to be wicked, Atheiſm is their Intereft and 
Refuge, to which they are many times forced to 
fly in their own Defence, to avoid the Clamors 
and Per{ecutions of cheir Conſciences. Had theſe 
men hvedin thoſe good Pagan days wherein they 
might have rioted with Devotion, Sacrificed to 
the gods 1n drunken Bowls, and Worſhip'd in the 
Arms of a Strumpet, no men would have been 
more religious than they; and could they now but 
Compound the matter ſo as that God ſhould let 
them alone to enjoy their Luſts, there 1s no dovbt 
but they would be well enough content to let him 
alone to enjoy his Being. But becauſe their ſenſe 
of him frers and galls them, they firſt grow im- 
patient under it, and then ſer their Wits at Work 
r0 raiſe Objeions againlt it, and either to /augh 
or diſpute it out of their Minds. And accordingly 
Plato makes mention of a ſort of IAtheiſts «5 &y 
avjs 75 itn, T5 nay ignua ava miymt, drggrrai Te 
Seyuy X Avrov Gegomoun , wine me Iyveal 2 wa" 
Sire 3Eria mgan ; who 1n conlequence of their 
Opinion that all things are void of Gods, have 
| G 4 plunged 
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plunged themſelves into intemperance of Plea- 
ſures and Pains, being otherwiſe perſons of great 
Memories and quick Underſtandings, De Leg.Lib. 
| To. Butalas, how unreaſonable is irin a matter 
of ſuch vaſt importance for men to believe by their 
Intereſt and Aﬀetions | "tis true, could men put 
out the Sun with winking, or extinguiſh the Na- 
ture of things by an obſtinate disbelief of them, it 
would be very juſtifiable for thoſe men to beheve 
there is no God whoſe Intereſt it is that there 
ſhould be none. But alas, the Natures of thin 
are unalterable, and will be what they are whatſo 
ever our Opinion 1s about them. It there be a God, 
there will be one, whether we think fit to believe 
it or no; and tho when the Intereſt of our Luſts 
requires 1t, ws may poffibly d:/pute our ſelves out 
of the Belief of his Being, yet he 15 not to be di- 
ſputed out of his Being. VVe may indeed ſecure 
our ſeives from the Dread of his Vengeance by 
diſputing our ſelves into a dzbelief of him, but 
we can never ſecure our ſelves by it from the dan- 
ger of his Vengeance. And what a ſenſleſs thin 
it is for a man to ſhut his eyes againſt an unavoid- 
able danger, merely for fear of being frightned by 
it; and when he might ſha» God's Vengeance by 
dreading it, inſtead thereof to ſhun the dread of 
it ? V Vhat is this but to ſet his Reaſonat work to 
rock his Conſcience afleep,that ſo he may deſtroy 
hinſclt without fear or diſturbance. 

Hl. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is ſuper- 
flitious 75ſapprebenſions concerning God 3 which 
though they are lodged in the Mind, yet ate moſt 
commonly exhaled trom the Afﬀe#ions, that like 
impure Fogs co generally breath up all thoſe Me- 

teors 


- 
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teors that darken and diſturb the Region above 
And indeed moſt of our 11] apprehenfions ofGod 
are trenſcribed and copied from our own Aﬀeci- 
ons; which be they never fo irregular, our own 
ſelf-love will be apt to celebrate for Perfe#ions. 
And then whatſoever we eſteem a Perfe&tion in 
our ſelves, we naturally attribute to God, who is 
the Source and Standard of all Perfection ; and 
thoſe Aﬀections of our own Nature which we 
moſt injuriouſly attribute to God, we love or hate 
in him according as we love or hate them in orber 
mn. - Thus the fond and indulgent, who are apt 
co doat upon others without reaſon, and to bug 
even their Vices and Deformities, are prone to 
attribute their own temper to God, and to look 
upon him as a Being that 15 infinitely indulgent to 
thoſe whom without any reaſon he hath choſen for 
his Favourites. And becauſe he who is fond of 
others, loves others ſhould be fond of him, to be 
fare he will love his fond God tooxand be far 
more devoutly affected towards the 14 of his 
own temper, than to the zrue God himſelf cloath- 
ed in all the native Glory of his own Attributes. 
But on the contrary, thoſe who are fern and 
peeviſh and implacable can by no means indure 
their own temper 1n others ; and therefore 'tis no 
wonder if they hate it in God to whom they are 
wont injuriouſly to attribute it. For how is it 
flible for them to affe# a Divinity whom they 
ave piftured in their own Minds with ſuch a 
ftern and terrible Aſpe&t, with an Imperions Self- 
will that bears down all things before it by #rre- 
fitable Might without any Reſpe& to Regbs or 
Wrong, with bloody hands and a Vengefil _— 
an 
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and a teſty, peeviſh and wnaccountable Nature that 
loves and bates without any reaſon, and is pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed as the toy takes it. And having thus 
ſet up ſuch a grim Ido! of God in their Minds as 
they can by no means afte&, they ſecretly wiſh 
there were no ſuch Being, which is the brink of 
Atheiſm. Thus their ghaſtly Apprehenſions of 
God meeting with the /urly and churliſh temper 
within them, inſtead of moulding them into De: 
votion to him, commonly inrage and canker them 
with Malice againſt him; and accordingly Pls. 
tarch well obſerves , 5 ois mu Ins var 5 £50, 64 
SandJwpay s bensThy 1, e, the Atheiſt thinks there 
is no God, and he who hath dreadful Apprehen- 
fions of him wiſbes there were none; and he who 
wiſhes there were none 1s but one remove from 
believing there is none. Thus vou lee in what a 
dire& Line Ye leads to Superſtition, and Super- 
ſtiction to Arbeiſm, For Pride and Wrath, Malice 
and Revenge are naturally apt to ingender 11 mens 
Minds horrid and frightfu! Apprehenſighs of God; 
which working on thoſe ſour and rugged Paſlions 
that begot them are as apt to exaſperate and 
inrage them againſt him; and then their Reaſon 
immediately takes pare with their Paſſion, and to 
gratifie its wiſh that there were no God, ſets it- 
ſelf induſtriouſly co argue him out of his Being, 
But alas, what an unreaſonable procedure is this 
for men to pin their faults upon God, and dreſs 
him 1n their own Deformities, and when they 
have thus diſguiſed him by putting upon him their 
own fr:ghtful tempers, as the old Perſecutors did 
the Chiithans by wrapping them in Lions Skins, 


to {et on their Wit and Reaſon to worry him on 
0 
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of his Being ; what 1s this but to make a God as 
the Heathens did their Mercuries, and then fling 
ſtones at him; to transform him into a Monſtrous 
Idol and then diſlike himz and then daſh tim in 
pieces 2 But be not deceived, God will be what 
he «, a moſt perfe&#, gloriows, and amiable Being, 
how inglorious ſoever he may appear to you 
through the falſe Medium of your own Diaboli- 
cal temper, which like Crimſon coloured Glaſs 
will repreſent the faireſt Objeas to you bloody and 
terrible ; But for you to hate God for no other 
reaſon but becauſe your own hateful Paſlions do 
refle& to you ſuch an inglorious Idea of him, and 
then to deny him becauſe you hate him, is equally 
impiozs and unreaſonable, 

IH. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is Raſb- 
weſs and Precipitancy in preſcribing to and pre- 
judging the divine Providence, and this alſo moſt 
commonly ariſes from ſome great Irregularity 1n 
mens Wills and Aﬀections. For generally the raſb 
Judgments which men make of the divine Pro- 
vidence, are grounded on thoſe unequal Diſtribu- 
tions 1t makes of the good things of this World 
in proſpering the Bad and affliating the Good, upon 
which we are too often ready to Charge i with 
being an «wnequal Arbitrator of mens Fates. The 
occalion of which is our immoderate Eſtimation 
of the Goods and Evils of this V Vorld We ſo 
inbance the Goods of it in our Opinions, as to 
think them great enough to be the Crown and 
Reward of Virtue; and have ſuch horrible Ap- 
prehenſions of the Evals of it, as to imagine them 
great enough to be the Plagues and Puniſhments 
of the moſt obftinare and nuorious Offenders. 

-V Vhere- 
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Whereas by the whole Courſe of his Providence 
1t appears that God hath a different eſteem of 
them both; that he thinks the be/# things of this 
VVorld to be bad enough to be thrown away up. 
on the moſt deſpicable perſons; and therefore to 
expreſs his Scorn of theſe admirable Vanities, he 
many times ſcatters them with a careleſs hand, 
as not thinking it worth the while to be fo exa# 
in the Diſtribution of them, as to put them in 
Gold Scales and weigh them out to Mankind by 
Grains and Scruples, And as for the worſt things 
of this V Vorld he thinks them not ſo bad but that 
they may be indured without any conſiderable 
Damage to the Sufferer ; and therefore many 
times ſuffers them to befal his own Favourites, as 
not thinking t of Moment enough to interpoſe his 
Providence to ſhield them againſt their zmpotent 
Impreſſions. And upon this difference of Judg- 
ment men too often ground an inveterate Quar- 
rel againſt God, and becauſe they doart upon this 
VVorld, and think the Goods of it good enough 
to be the Portzon of good Men and the Evils of it 
bad enough to be the Puniſhment of bad, they are 
angry with God for not being of their Opinion, 
and are ready to arraign his Providence, and to 
conclude that this V Vorld is govern'd by a blind 
Chance that drops her Favours at random, as the 
fall plumed Hawk mews her looſe Feathers and 
never cares who ſtoops to take them up. And this 
Ovid ingentoully acknowledges himſelf. 


Dum rapiunt mala fata bonos, ignoſcite faſſo, 
Sollicitor nullos eſſe putare Deos ; i. e, 


Whik 
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i/hile 1 bebold ill Fates attend good men, I am tems- 
pred to think there are no gods, 


Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo, quis putet eſſe Deos ? | 
The wicked Licinus lies in a Marble Tomb, but Cato 
in a ſmall one, and Pompey in none, who would 
think there were gods ? 


So alſo there are others, who beholding them- 
ſelves in the flattering Mirror of their own ſelf 
conceit, are ſo taken with the Reflections of their 
own Merit and Excellency, as that they cannot ſee 
how *tis poſſible but that if there be a God he 
muſt love and reward them ; and therefore if in- 
ſtead of ſo doing, God either deprives them of 
thoſe. worldly Goods which they doat on, 'or fru- 
frrates them of thoſe carnal Hopes for whoſe Ac- 
compliſhment they have earneſtly ſupplicated, they 
preſently begin to murmuragainſt him,and thence 
proceed to arraign the Juſtice of his Providence, 
and thence to deny both that and his Being, For 
thus 1t comes to paſs, ſaith Simplicius, that ſuch 
who have no grounded Belief of a Deity, when 
they obſerve the Milſeries of good Men, and the 
Proſperities of bad, are without any Regard to 
the common Notions of God, ready to cry out 
with him in the Tragedian, Toad welerreir wimn” 
is Gia Mod, xgxe! 38 evnXuvris emminnel wes 
l. C. 1 dare affirm there are no pods, becauſe tbe 
wicked proſper that burt me. Thus from their 
fond Aﬀection to theſe worldly Goods, men fre- 
quently take occaſion to quarrel with God's Pro- 
ridence, for not appropriating them to be the 
Rewards of Virtue; and being once ingaged in a 

| Quarrel 
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| Quarrel againſt his Providence, their next attempt 
| js ro diſpute him out of his Being. 

But what an unreaſonable way of concluding 
is this? TI value this to be beſt and that to be 
worſt, and therefore God ought to be of my Opi- 
nion, and to proceed accordingly to his Provi- 
dence over the World : and there is nothing can 
bz better or worle within the Proſpe&t of an 1n- 
finite Wiſdom than what I apprehend to be beſt 
and worſt for Mankind; and therefore if he will 
do good to the Good, it muſt be in the Method 
that I ſhall preſcribe him, that is to ſay, he muſt 
crown them with Roſe buds, and cloath them 1n 
Purple, and feed them with the fat of the Land; 
and 1t he puniſh the Wicked he muſt give me leave 
to give aim to his Arrows, and to gdire# him how, 
and what, and when, and where to ſhoot, and fo 
long 1 am contented toallow him a Being in the 
World; but if he will preſume to croſs my Opi- 
nion of things, and ſteer his Actions by the uner- 
ring Compals of his own infinite Wiſdom; if he 
will rather chooſe todo goad to the Good by cha. 
ftening than by proſpering them, and to avenge 
himlelf upon the Wicked by fattening them with 
Proſperity for Slaughter, I ſhall look upon ir as 
ſuch an Aﬀeront to my judgment as will admit of 
no meaner Expiation than the ſtripping him out 
of his Providence and Being. And what can be 
more ridiculous than for man to deny the Being 
of God, becauſe his Providence ſometimes croſſes 
their foo'1ſh Opinion of things, and doth not go- 
vern it ſelf by the crooked Rules which they are 
pleaſed to preſcribe it, 


IV. Another 
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IV. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is vain 
Aﬀfed ation of Singularity 1n Opinion; a Vice that 
hath been always incident to men of Specularion, 
who valuing themſelves upon the ſtock of their 
Knowledg and deep Inſight into the Nature of 
things, have always affected toſtart new Notions * 
and advance contrary Hypotheſes to the received 
Opinionsof Mankind,that ſo they may be vogued 
for Men of ſingular Knowledg, and ſeem to have 
taller Underſ(tandings than the reſt of their Bre- 
thren. And this I doubt not hath been one greac 
cauſe of ſpeculative Atheiſm ; for there 1s no Prin- 
ciple in Nature which hath been more univerſally 
received among Men than the Belief of a Deity, 
which doubtleſs 1s the main Reaſon why men who 


þ affe Singularity have been ſo prone to quarrel ar 


it, 1t doth not comport with their Deſign of be- 
ing thought w;/er than the reſt of the World, to 
ſubmit their Underſtandings to commer Notions 
and wniverſal Dodrines ; becauſe ſhould they 
think as o:ber Men do, they might probably be 
thought no wiſer. Perhaps had the Belief of a 
Deity been /ately ſtarted, and only received by 
ſome ſingular Sect of Vertuoloes, theſe men might 
have been as forward to entertain it as they are 
now to reje# it 5 but becauſe 1t is an O/d-faſhion 
Doctrine, in which all Ages and Nations have 
concurred, they think 1t would be a diſcredit to 
their Underſtanding to wear it, and theretore 
they ſer their V Vits at work to invent Atheiſtical 
Hypotheſes to ſolve the Phenomena of Nature 
without a Deity. And he that doth-but 1imparrti- 
ally conſider the hawghty Genius of thole Philoſo- 
Phers that laid the Foundations of Speculative A- 

theiſm, 
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theiſm, may eaſily perceive that the great Motive 
of their Infidelity was nothing but a proud Aﬀe. 
&ation of thinking counter to Mankind. And in- 
deed could I but embrace the Docrine of the 
Tranſmigration of Souls, I ſhould be tempted to 
believe by the /ikeneſs of their Humours that it 
was one and the ſame Soul that paſs d through 
Democritus into Protagoras, through Protagoras 1n- 
to Epicurws, and through Epicurus into Mr, Hobbs ; 
And ſince they fo exactly agreed in their Pride 
and haughty Ofentation of Knowledg, it 1s juſtly 
ſuppoſable that this was the main cauſe of their 
Agreement in Atheiſm; which being a Singular 
Dodtrine and direaly contradictory to the common 
Notions of Mankind, was upon that account 
mor2 adapted to the humour of theſe arrogant 
Philoſophers. And accordingly Plato deſcribes 
the Atheiſts of his Age tobe a conceited and ſcorn. 
ful ſort of People, and declares the cauſe of their 
Atheiſm to be aydvua wart yanem Sexton ervat 
wEHN Germs, a certain pernicious ſort of 1g no- 
rance that put on a ſemblance of the greateſt Wiſe 
dom : and afterwards he calls Atheiſm Ty 0A* 
Adis JoZaloyley Evar ongurd]oy mdyroy Nov , that 
which in the Eyes of ſome conceited people ſeemed ta 
be the wiſeft of all Dottrines, de Leg. Lib. to. And 
becauſe theſe Atheiſtical Philaſophers, who were 
ſome of them great Maſters of Wit and Learning, 
nad the good luck to be rewarked and gazed on 
like ſo many Anticks for their Singularity, they 
havealways found Diſciples and Followers among 
the people of Jittle Senſe and a preat deal of Va: 
nity, who being ambitious of the Reputation of 
V Vus and Philoſophers, but having neither Brains 
| nor 
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nor Indaſtry enough to merit it, are fain to ſbeker 
cheir [Ignorance in Atheiſm, and there ta face ic 
out with laughter and boldneſs; and becauſe by 
laughing at God and Religion they deride the 
common Faith of Mankind,they fanfie themſelves 
ſingularly witty, and expett chat others ſhould fan- 
fie them ſo too; whereas 1n reality thele liutle People 
are buc mere Pretenders to ſpeculative Atheiſm. 
For before they can be more, they muſt compre- 
hend the whole Syſtem of the Atheiſtical Philo- 
fophy, and be able to deſcribe all thoſe ſuppoſed 
Laws of Motion, by which Matrer without the 
Condudt of a Superior V Vildom and Power did 
originally range ifſelf into this beauciful V Vorld, 
andto ſhew at leaſt the poſfibility of all cheſtrange 
Appearances 1n Nature, without [uppoſang a God; 
which 1s ſuch a task as their feeble Underſtand- 
ings durſt never attempt ; for the urmoſt chey can 
pretend co is a few Terms of the Arheiftical Philo» 
ſophy, which they have learned by rore, and do 
cant and ſmatter with as much Skill and Under- 
ſtanding as Parrots do the Leilons thac are taught 
them. And tho the br1sk young Gentlemen will 
ſometimes boldly affirm, and i: you dare cake 
them up will lay a Wager on it too, that Reaſon 
8.nothing but a Train of Imaginations ; that 
Choice is nothing but the Jaſtaſtroke of outward 
Object on the Fancy; and that there is nothing 
in Nature but Matter and Morin ; yer ſhould you 
be ſo rude as to ask them what they mean by theſe 
| Phraſes, you would ancaſe their Ignorance and 
utterly «ndo them. Sothat luch as theſe are only 
the Hawkers and Recailers of Atheiſm, that noe 
and cry ic about; but haveneichzr Wir nor hy 
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ſtry enough to underſtand it, but do take it up 
with the ſame implicit Faith as the Papiſts do their 
Religion. Thus as the Ambition of being account. 
ed wiſer than others, cauſes men to affect Sing. 
larity in their Opinions, fo the ny of Singu- 
larity in Opinion doth very often tranſport men 
into Atheiſm. 

Now tho I would by no means plead for mens 
enſlaving their Underſtanding to vulgar Opini- 
ons, ſo as to put a ffop to all Advancements of 
Knowledg, and hinder the World from ever grow: 
ing wiſer ; yet doubtleſs for men to quarret at O- 
pinions for no other reaſon but beeanſe they arg 
wulgarly received, 1s not only a rude Afront to 
the Reaſonof Mankind but alſo an effecual way 
co involve our ſelves in an endleſs Labyrinth of 
miſtakes. For while 1 afe# to be fingular in 
my Opinion, I deprive my ſelf of the Afliſtance 
of other mens Underſtandings, and in my tra 
vel for Knowledg chuſe rather to go alone by my 
felf through «nrrodden by-ways, than to keep the 
Read, and follow the Tra& of thoſe that have 
gone betore me. So that unleſs [ am wiſer than 
all the World, which is very #»likeh, 1t 1s a thou 
tand to one but | bewilder and loſe my ſelf; for 
how wiſe and [agaciozs ſoever I may be, 1t 15 cer- 
tain that many Heads are wiſer than ove ; and 

therefore when all Heads concar in the ſame judg- 
ment, it is probable at leaſt thac that Judgments 
irue ; he therefore who reze&s an Opinion becauſe 
«ll or moſt do embrace ir, affefs to think coun: 
rer to the frongeſt Evidence, and to believe againſt 
the greateſt Probability. "Tis true 1n many thin 
the generality of men have been miftaken, whi 
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is as ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould not pin our 
Faich upon the Sleeve of Yulgar Opinions, bue 
impartially examine before we confidently em 
brace them ; but yet there is a Reverence due to 
the FTudgment of Mankind, and the Laws of Mo- 
deftly require us not to be confident againſt it with- 
out very great reaſon; but to affe# to run coun- 
ter to 1t, eſpecially in ſuch a matter of momenc 
as the Belief or Disbelief of a Duty, 1s not only 
the higheſt Arrogance but the moſt extravagance 
Madneſs. For it 15 at leaſt probable that there' is 

a God, becauſe all Mankind do believe one, and 

if there be one, it 15s of infinite Moment that we 

ſhould believe it, and «# accordingly; and there- 

fore for men to turn Atheiſts out of mere Singula- 

rity, s not only to believe there is »o God, be- 

cauſe it 15 probable there #, but to play and dally 

with ones own Fate, and run the hazard of being 

eternally miſerable out of a wanton AﬀeRation of 
contradifting the Judgment of Mankind, 

V. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is Cuſtom 
of drolling on and ridiculing the moſt ſeriow things ; 
a humour which hath ſtrangely prevailed in this 
pleaſant and jocular Age, wherein the wild ro- 
vings of mens Fancies into odd Similitudes, fart- 
ling Metaphors, humorons Expreflions, and or- 
tive Repreſentations of things are grown more 
acceptable in almoſt all Converſations, than the 
moſt /ol/id Reaſon and Diſcourſe, and *ris general- 
ly look'd upon as a far more genteel and faſhion- 
able Quality for a man to be witty than Wiſe. 
Now though 1 do notdeny bur that Wir in itſelf 
8 a very uſeful and valuable Indowment, and 

ves to many exce/lent purpoſes; as namely ts 
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poliſh and adorn the moſt ſerious Truths, and re. 
preſent them to mens Minds in the moſt comeh 
and affe&ing Dreſles; to expoſe what is apparently 
baſe and ridiculows, and laſh it with the Satyrs it 
makes againſt i/eIf ; to quicken and give life to 
a ſolid Argument, and render it more piercing 
and convidive; and in. a word, to indear our 
Society, and give a reliſh and picquency to our 
Converſation, and to recreate our minds after we 
have been tired and cloyed with ſeverer Occu- 
pations » though VVit, I ſay, be a very uſeful 
Quality as to all theſe good purpoſes, yet unleſs a 
wiſe man hath the Keeping it, that knows when 
and where and how to apply it, it 15 like Wild-fire 
that fhes at rowers, runs hiſſing about, and blows 
wp every thing that comes 1n its way without any 
reſpect or diſcrimination. - And indeed the more 
grave and ſerious any thing 1s, the more prone it 
will be to expoſe and ridicule it. For the life of 
VVit contifts 1n the furpriſingneſs of 1ts Conceits 
and Expreſſions, in-making ſuch ſmart or uncenth 
Repreſentations of things as are moſt aptto raiſe a 
pleaſing Wander and Amazement in thoſe that hear 
us. Now there is nothing more ſurpriſing 1n 1s 
own nature, than to ſee or hear a ſeriv#s thing 
ſportfully repreſented, and dreſs'd up in an antich 
and ridiculows Diſguiſe ; the very expoling it in 
a Garb and Figure ſo unexpetted becauſe ſo very 


_ wnlike and unſuitable to itlelf} is apr. of us own 


Nawie to ſurpriſe and amuſe the Spectators of 
Hearers ; which ſurpriſe, it he be a vain perſon 
will ::c&le him in Layghter, but if he be /eriow; 
will atte& him with Dereftation and Horror to ſee 
a ſerious thing ſo comemptibly treated. But the 

greateſt 
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greateſt part of Men being of vain and trifling 
Syirits, that are whifled up and down in little /e- 
vities of Fancy, there is nothing commanly doth 
more gratefally ſurpriſe them and provoke their 
Laughter, than ridiculous Repreſentations of ſe- 
riow Arguments; and hence it comes to paſs that 
'tis grown a great Inſtanceof wit among the gene- 
rality of men to ſport and play with ſerious things, 
to burle/que the ſenſe of them, and apply them 
to ridicalors purpoſes ; wherein in reality this 
miſtaken (ort of Wit is nothing but dull and impu- 
dent Buffoonery, and a 'very little Wit joyned 
with a prear deal of Saucineſs will enable a man to 
make ſport with the moſt ſerious Arguments. For 
'ts but cloathing them in rude and porterly Exprel- 
fhons, or miſcenſtruing them to a profane or ludi- 
crows (enſe,or debauching the Phraſes by which they 
are expreſſed to a ſilly or a wicked meaning, and 
it ſhall be preſently cried «p for an excellent Jeſt, 
andthe Author ofie dubb'd a Wit Laurear. This 
therefore being ſo eafie a way for dull people to 
advance themſelves to the Reputation of Y/:ts, 
hath of Jate years eſpecially been mightily fre- 
quented by the impotent well-wiſhers to Wit and 
Ingenuity ; and becauſe Religion hath been always 
eſteemed the moſft ſerious thing in the VVYorld, 
therefore they fix upon that as the common Theme 
of their Raillery, conſidering that the more ſerious 
it is, the more it will ſurpriſe men to hear it bur- 
leſqued and drolled on. So that if they do but 
ſpeak /lightly and irreverently of God, or never 
[> clown fol ridicule a Myſtery of Religion, or 
cloath an obſcene Thought in a Text of Scriptare, 


their Saucineſs will ſupply the defect of chew VV, 
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and men will laugh not ſo much at the Picquancy 
of their Conceit, as at the Boldnefi and Preſumption 
of it: and becauſe their Diſcourſe hath the luck to 
be laughed at, they think themſelves celebrated 
tor the Oracles of VVit, and are thereby em- 
boldned to proceed in their 5wpieous Buffoonery, 
rill at laſt | have drolled themſelves into a 
| Contempt of God, and from thence into downright 
' Atheiſm. For tho a Feſt be no Argument, nor yet 
a loud laugbter a Demonſtration, yet if you inſpe& 
the generality of our little Pretenders to Atheiſm, 
you will find\cbz 1s the main Foundation that 
their Irreligion depends on ; for their gife con- 
fiſts not in arguing and demonſtrating, but in 
ſach a Set and fine Phraſes and terſe Oaths; and all 
the Stock of Learning they pretend to 1s a few 
ſhavings of Wit gathered out of P/eys and Roman- 
ces, and theſe they pir upon Religion, as you have 
ſeen unhappy Boys do rags at mens backs, to ex- 
z9ſe it to Scorn and Derifion ; and having ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to creat it with ſuch. rude 
and porzerly Contempt and Difingenuity, it grows 
by degrees cheap and wile in their Eyes, and at 
laſt is reje&2d by them as a ridiculous Impoſture ; 
and if zow when they are urged with Evidences 0 
Religion, they have but- wit enough to anſwer 
Reaſon with Drollery, and to retort a Feſt to a De- 
oftration, how glorioufly do they imagine they 
have acquitted themſelves, and with what trium- 
phant Shrugs do they celebrate their Victory oyer 
the little Man in black, 

Now tho for men to deride what they do not 
wnderſtend, favours neither of Learning nor good 


Manners, and is equally unbecoming a Penremgy 
an 
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and a Scholar; and tho for a man to venture to 
be dawned for deriding of God and Religion, 1s 
ſuch a Triumph of F/:t as argues the utter Defeat 
of his Reaſon, yea ſo long as there are vein men 
enough to be tickled with this profane fore of 
Drollery, to be ſure there will never want Fools 
enough to wenture on it, For when a Fop will 
needs aſpire to the Reputation of a 7#/:t, he hath 
no other way but to dreſs up Religion in a Fools- 
Coat, and expoſe it for a Spectacle of Deriſion, 
and then how dull ſoever the Conceit be, the ſtu- 
pendous Preſumption of it will ſurpriſe and amuſe 
the Company, and men will admire him juſt as 
they do Rope-dancers for daring to perform what 
a wiſe man would tremble to attempt ; and being 
thus emboldned by the Admiratios and Laughter 
of his Company,which the vain Creature miſtakes 
for a Proof and Evidence of his wit, he grows more 
pert and confident, and fo fools and fleers on till he 
hath tozed and Jaughed himſelf out of all ſenſe of 
Religion. 

But alas ! what a deſperate piece of Folly is this, 
for men thus to ſport and dall with the Almighty, 
whoſe vengeance they can neither withſtand nor 
endure ; to point and make mouths at him to his 
face, and ſer him up as the Finger-bute of their 
Scorn and Deriſion ! For certainly if there be Sins 
that can raiſe a Cry loud enough to reach Heaven, 
ths, as a great Author of our own hath expreſſed 
ic, will be ſofar from whiſpering there, that *rwill 
give an Alarm tothe Vengeance of Heaven, whoſe 
Inflitions like Stones tumbling from the tops oi 
Towers; will by ſo much the more fatally cruth 
thoſe chey light on,by how muchthe longer thev are 
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falling upon them. And therefore for Men thus to 
dally with their own Fate, to venture to be demn'd 
that they may be thought to be witty, and expoſe 
themſelves to endleſs wailmg and wo only to raiſe 
a preſent fit of Laughter, 1s doubtleſs a tar more 
deſperate Attempt than *ewould be to play at the 
mouths of Canons while they are ſpitting fire, or 
to lay hold on a Thunderbolt as it comes roaring 
down from the Clouds. ; 


But ſuppoſe there were neither Evil nor Dan- 


clude there # no God becauſe they have the Con 
dence to [corn and deſpiſe him, 1s altogether as 
ridicaloxzs as their deſpifing him is impious. For 
there 1s nothing in Nature fo rea! or ſerioxs but 
may be drolied and rallied on ; if a man will ſer his 
Wits at work ha may break Fefts upon Pain,and en- 
rertain his Company with Comical Repreſentations 
of the Groans and Agonies of dying ; but it would 
be a Jeſt imdecd ſhonld he droll himſelf into a 
Belief that there are no ſuch things as Pain or 
Death ; but alas, things are not to be altered by 
Laugbing at them, and how merry ſoever we may 
make our ſelves with che Belief and Notion of a 
Deny, we ſhall one day find i earneft that he is 
not to b2 jeſfed out of his Being. 

VI. Another cauſ2 of Atheiſm is taking up 
Religion or Opinions in Religion without Exam 
nation. The generality of men do embrace their 
Rehgion as a part of their Fate, as the Temper 
of their Clime, or the Entail of their Anceſtors ; 
and the reaſon why they are Chriſtians, is, becauſe 
Cnnftianity had the Iuck to, beſpeak them firſt, 
and by its tmely Interpoture to prepoſſeſs and go 
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fal them. So that in all probability had Maho- 
metiſm plied them fir ff, they would have had as 
much Faith for the Alcheron as they have now for 
the Bible. Now when men thus take uptheir Reli- 

jon they know not why,their minds muſt needs be 
Fi naked and defenceleſs to all the Temptations of 
Atheiſm. For when a man can render no rea/or 
for his Religion, his Fatth hath nothing but blind 
Prejudice to ſupport it ; and 'tis with his 7741 that 
he believes, and not with his Underſtanding ; 1o 
that he may chuſe whether he will believe or no, 
becauſe he hath no Evidence to determine his Us- 
derſkanding. And how uzſtable and inſecure mult 
his Faich needs be, when it hath no other Foun- 
dation but a fi:kle and inconſtant Will ; when it 
lies at the mercy of his Humour and Inclinations, 
and it is in his power to determine his Aſſznt to 
that ſide of the Queſtion which is moſt for his In- 
tereſt? For now his Faith being determined by his 
Wil, and his Will by his Interef, whenever he 
thinks it his Intereſt that there ſhould be ro God, 
to be ſure he will be ready enough to believe thar 
there # none; and conſequently as ſoon as he 
grows wicked enough to need Atheiſm for a Re- 
fage from his Conſcience, he will betake himſelF 
thither in his own defence, and endeavour by an 
obſtinate Disbelief of God's Being, to ſhelter him- 
ſelf from the Dread of his Power. Thus when 
mens Belief 15 not grounded upon Reaſon and Evi 
dence, but ſtands rortering on the fickle Founda- 
tion of their Us, it 1s hable to be blown down by 
erery blaſt of Temptation. And hence I doubr 
notin a great m2aſure proceeds the Irreligion of 
the Age we live in; for if you ſurvey the pre- 
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ſent Sticklers for Atheiſm, you will find they 
chiefly conſiſt of the hair-brain'd and uncatechiſed 
Youths of the Town, who never troubled them- 
ſelves to underſtand the firſt Principles of Religion, 
nor to conſider the Dependence and Connexion of 
its Do&rines, and know nothing at all either of 
the admirable Contexture of the Parts of it, or of 
the Reaſon and Evidence of the Whole. For alas, 
their Study hath been employed another way, viz, 
in courtly Forms of Speech and Pun#ilices of Attic 
on, in faſhioneble Garbs and Oaths and artificial 
Luxuries, in coming of fine Jeſts and modes of 
Addreſs, and retailing Fragments of Wit from 
Plays and Romances; but as for the ſeverer and 
more «ſeful Studies, they bequeath them to the dull 
men of Sexſe and mw 

Such as theſe for the moſt part are the Sages 
that dro] upon Religion, and make jeſs upon t 
Scripture ; and what wonder 1s it that ſuch as 
theſe turn Ifidels, who are never able to render 
any Reaſon of their Faith? For how weak ſoever 
the Arguments of Infidelity are, it is a hard caſe 
if it cannot baffle that Faith which hath no Reaſon. 
on its {ide to guard and defend it ; eſpecially when 
they are ſeconded with a mans Luſts and Incling- 
ticns, as to be ſure the Arguments of Infidelicy will 
always be. For when a man hath no Reaſon for 
his Faith, but a great many Luſts againſt it, the 
flendereſt ſhews of Probability will ſuffice to make 
him an Infidel. But what an horrible Negled is it 
for men that have Reaſon to diſtinguiſh between 
Truth and Falſhoed, to take no care to inquire 1n- 
to the Truth and Evidence of their Religion in 
which their greateſt Intereſt is involyed ; but " 

win 
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wink hard and believe at a venture they know noc 
why nor what ? what 1s this but to caſt Lots for 
their Souls, and throw Crof or Pile for their eter- 
nal Salvation? They reſolve, they ſay, to adhere 
to the Religion of their Anceſtors, but whether 
that be rrue or falſe they never inquire; ſo that 
if it be z7ue, they may thank their Stars for it, 
but if it be falſe, they have the worſe Luck. Thus 
they wholly commit themſelves to the Condud of 
Chance to be conducted to Heaven or Hell, as it 
boppens ; and as if thoſe diſtant Fates were indif- 
feent to them, they concern not themſelves to in- 
quire whether the way they are in be the Broad 
or the Narrow, the Right or the Wrong, but een 
leave the Event to determine it. And can any 
thing in the World be more wild or extravagant, 
than for men who are ſo /olicitoxs about their 
ſmaller concerns, who will not purchaſe an Acre 
of Land without examining the Deeds and Ewv:- 
dences by which the Right to it is Conveyed, thus 
to take up their Religion upon Treſf, and fake 
their everlaſting Fate upon ſuch a deſperate ven- 
ture 2 But then for Men to take occafion to de- 
Piſe and reje# Religion from their own ſorriſh 
Negle& to inquire into the Truth of it, is ſuch an 
height of Extrawvagance as no Bedlam can parallel; 
it would be as reaſonable for a Man to pur our his 
Eyes, and then reſolve not to believe there is a Sun 
in the Firmament, becauſe he doth not ſee 1t, or to 
fop up his Ears, and then peremptorily deny the Be- 
ing of Sounds, becauſe he do's not bear 'em ; for 
for Men thus to graft Infidelity upon Ignorance, 1s 
only to heap one Extravagance on anther ; 1t they 


underſ a1d not the Evidence of Religion, the more 
% Shame 
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Shame it is for them, but methinks it might ye 
well become them to be modeſt and reachable till 
they do; and in the mean while to take care to 
inform themſelves better ; but then immediately 
to leap out of Ignorance into Atheiſm, 1s firſt to 

play the Fool, and then run fark mad upon it. 
VIL Another cauſe of Atheiſm is Mens mea- 
fa:ing the Truth or Falſhood of Religion by the 
Pra#ice of ſuch as make the loudeſt Preterce to it, 
When a man is unwilling ro undergo the trouble 
of ſatisfying his own Reaſon of the Truth of his 
Religion, his uſual Method is to inquire what 6 
ther men think of it, who by the zealous Profel- 
fron which they make may be ſuppoſed to «nder- 
fand 1t better than himſelf; but becauſe Mens 
Thoughts are ſecret and inviſible, and do not al- 
ways correſpond with their Words and Profeſſions ; 
therefore to ſatisfie himſelf what other men :hink 
of Religion, he concludes the ſafeſt way is to 
jadg by what they do, and not by what they pro- 
fe{s ; and ſo far indeed he is in theright. For co 
bs fure mens A&tons are a much more certain 
Index of their Thougbrs than their Words ; and 
therefore when he ſees thoſe who profeſs Religion 
eF as if they did not believe 1t, and obſerves how 
their Words do run atilr at their Prafice, and how 
broadly their Lives give the Lye to their Profeſſions, 
he preſently concludes that whatever they prerend 
they are Infidels 1n their Hearts ;5 and being once 
perſwaded that thoſe whom he thinks do beſt wn 
derftand Religion do not believe it, he thence im- 
mediately concludes that they find no reaſon to 
believe ir, and do only put on the Profeſſion of it 
as an Angelical \1zor, being minded to play we 
Dewis 
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Devils in it with more Credit and Securiry. And 
by this Popular way of reaſoning they conclude 
Religion to be nothing but a Politick Device and 
i, which wiſe men have contrived to beguile 
and manage the ſimple; and that whatſoever is 
ctended tor it, it is a mere juggling-box which 
Knaves play tricks with to delude and cozen Fools. 
And of this way of Mens reaſoning themſelves 
Into Atheiſm, the Age we live in is full of woful 
Inſtances 3 for now adays to ſcorn and deſpiſe Re- 
ligion is no longer the Prerogative of Wirs and 
Vertuoſoes, but the InfeQion is ſpread and propa- 
gated into Shops and.Stalls, and the Rabble are be- 
come Profeſſorsof Atheilm. Now whence ſhould 
this proceed? alas, it is not to be ſuppoſed chat 
ſuch perſons as theſe ſhould ever be able to Ph:lo- 
ſepbi/e themſelves into Infidelity,and turn Atheiſts 
ether upon Ariſtotle's or Epicuras's Hypotheſes; 
no, no, their Argument lies nearer home, and 
more open to their Capacities: they have ſeen a 
world of wile tricks played 1n our Religious Car- 
nivals and Maſquerades; ſome making their Re- 
ligion a Sanduary for their Treaſons and Rebels. 
ons ; others g:/ding over their Fattion and Sedtion 
with a ſpecious pretence of zeal for God's glory : 
ſome proſecuting their own Revenge and Ambition 
under the Enfigns of pure Worſhip, and true Pro- 
teſtant Religion, others commuting for their Ex+ 
ceſſes of Riot with a clamorous zeal for Decency 
and Order, and others picking Peckets with one 
Hand while they have been /ifcing «p the other to 
Heaven in Devotion; the {ight of which hath tem- 
pred the rude and wnthinking Vulgar to look upon 
Religion as a mere Caſte in ihe Air, that "_ no 
QUn- 
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Foundation but in the Invention of Knaves and in 
the Faith of Fools. 

Now tho there 15 no doubt to be made but tha 
theſe vile Hypocrizes who have laid this Stumbling. 
block in Mens way, ſhall one day dearly mats 
the 74in of thoſe whom it hath occaſioned to fall, 
and for thus expoſing the Credit and Reputation 
of Religion to the miſpriſiens of thoſe that do nat 
underſtand it; yet itis a moſt inexcuſable piece 
of folly for Men thus to i»fer Atheiſtical Concly 
fions from the it Example of Hypocritical Profeſ- 
ſors. For 1n the firſt place, to conclude a Man an 
I»fidel becauſe his Actions rus counter to the Faith 
he pretends to, 1s very raſh and fallaciow. For 
do we not ſee Men very-ofcen a&t againſt their 
Conſciences, and fly in the face of their own Con- 
vitions? why may we not then as fairly ſuppoſe 
thoſe wicked Acions we argue from to be the 
eftes of an obſtmare VVill as of an Infidel Judg- 
ment; but ſuppoſe it were true that thoſe Men 
were all ſnfidels that do thus at againſt they 
Faith, doth it therefore follow that you muſt turn 
Infidel too ? if it be fo unſafe and fo unworthy of 
a Man to carry his Brains in other Mens Heads, 
what a ſhame is 1t to carry them in other Mens 
Heels, and to ſuffer his Faith to be led by the 
Tratt of their Examples through all the wild 
Maze of Irreligion and Atheiſm ? 

But you will ſay, by theſe Mens Examples you 
plainly ſee what a Myſtery of Iniquity there 1s in 
religious Pretences; and what then ? muſt Religh 
on be a Cheat becaule bad Men play tricks with ut, 
and make it a Cloak for their Knavery ? if ſo,then 
the beſt things in the V Vorld are liable to Suſt 
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cio; becauſe there is nothing ſo good bur what is 
capable of being proſticured to very l purpoſes: 
Iconfeſs when we ſee fo many Cheats ated under 
the Maſque of Religion, we have juſt reaſon to 
call it to a more ſevere Examination, and to in- 
quire more narrowly into the Proofs and Eviden- 
ces upon which it is founded ; but preſently co 
reje# Religion becauſe Knaves and Hypecrites 
make bold to diſguiſe themſelves in it, is every 
whit as abſurd and ridiculows as if Men ſhould 
deny that there 15 any ſuch” Virtue as Chaſtity in 
the V Vorld, becauſe there are common Proftitutes 
thac pretend to it. 

VIIL Another cauſe of Atheiſm is Diviſions 
and Schiſms formed our of lictle Opinions in Re- 
ligion. For 1t is natural to men to place a great 
part of their Religion tn thoſe Opinions, for 
whoſe ſake they divide and ſeparate from each 
other ; ſo that if hereafter they happen to be di 
ſatisfied with thoſe Opinions of which they are 
exce{fvely fond at the preſent, they will be under 
a great Temptation to ſuſpe&t Religion ſelf, as 
if that were as 1]l grounded as thoſe /itzle Opi- 
nions which they laid ſo great a ffreſ5 on, and fo 
after they have run through ſeveral Serrs of Opi- 
nions, and in fine have diſcovered them to be al 
Delutions, they are ready to conclude Religion 
irſelff to be nothing but a Syſtem of Lies and 
Impoſtures, For as weak Heads when they per- 
ceive the Battlements ſhake, are aptto ſuſpe& the 
Foundations ; ſo weak Underſtandings will be 
prone to ſuſpect even the Fundamentals of Religi- 
on, when once they perceive thoſe darling Noti- 
ons totzer which they have confidently preſumed 
to ſuperſirac} thereupon. And 
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And upon this account I make no doubt but 
that the Irreligion of rhis Age is very much to be 
be attributed to the Sefs and Diviſions of 1t. For 
how many woful Examples have we of Perſons 
who had once a great Zeal and Satwfadion in 
Religion, that upon their cauſele/s Separation 
from the Churches Communion, have run fram 
Se to Se&, and from one extrayagant Opinion 
© another, till at laſt being convinced of the Cheats 
and Impoſtures of them all, they have orally dif: 
carded Religion i/e!f, and made their laſt Re- 
ſort into Arbeiſm, And as ſeparating into Parties 
upon little Differences in Religion expoles the 
Separatiſts :hemſelves to great Temptations to A- 
theiſm, ſo it doth thoſe alſo who are Ind:ferent on 
both fides, and ſtand ingaged on neither part of 
the Separation. For whilſt theſe men behold the 
State of Religion thus miſerably broken and di 
vided and the Profeſſors of ir crumbled into fo 
many Sets and Parties, and each Party ſpitting 
Fire and Damnation at its Adverlary, ſo that if «l 
ſay true, or indeed any twoof them in five bun. 
dred Sets which there are in the World, ( and for 
all I know there may be five thouſand) it is five 
bandred to one but that every one is damn'd, be- 
cauſe every one damns all but itſelf, and tſelf 
is damn'd by four hundred and ninety nint ; 10 
chat *ris a mighty Chance if in fo great a Volly 
of Anathbemaes which every one hath levelled at 
it, ay one eſcape: When, I ſay, uningaged Per- 
ons that are not able to diſtinguiſh berween the 
diſputable Opinions that conſtitute theſe Sets, and 
the Neceſſaries and Eſſentials of Religion, ſhall re- 
fl:& upon this tumult and confuſion of _ 
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will be apt to conclude without farther inquiry, 
that Religion ſelf is nothing but an infinite Maze 
of diſputable Opinions, wherein men wander about 
in the dark, and jufle and ravcounter one another 
without any certain Clew on either fide to guide 
and dire their inquiries; under which miſappre- 
henfion they will either damn «fl Religion for a 
Cheat, or hover about in eternal uncertainty, not” 
knowing where 1n ſo great a Confuſion of Reli- 

jons to fix and ſettle their Faith. And hereunto I 

bt not is to be attributed a great part of the 
breligion of this Age. For while ſome men by 
running themſelves out of Breath in purſuit of 
thoſe [ones fatui or New lights, that have Broken 
and divided our Commumon, have at length quite 
tired out their Zeal and religyous Pretences,and ſo 
are at length lain down in the Me of Irreligion 
and open Profaneneſ; others by looking on and 
beholding the wild Divifons which theſe new 
ights have made, have been tempted to run away 
from Religion icſelf, as if that were only a Leby- 
rnth of uncertain Opinions contrived on purpoſe 
to diftra& and bewilder mens Brains. 
Now tho the Authors of cheſe Diviſions, who- 
ſever they are,are doubtleſs highly accountable 
toGod for all that Irreligion which attends them, 
yet for men from hence to draw Acheiſtical Con. 
dufions is much more impurtable to the perwerſe- 
w/+ of their Wills than to the Weakneſs of their 
Underſtanding s. 

For in the firſt place, What if you have dif- 
covered ſome Opinions in Religion tobe falſe and 
eroneors, of the Truth of which you were once 
rery confident ; doth it —_ follow, that 
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there is nothing certain in Religion ? If ſo, you may 
as well conclude that there is nothing certain in 
the Mathemeaticks neither, fince ſome men have 
been as confident of the Truth of falſe Axiom in 
Geometry as ever you could be of falſe Propoſitions 

in Religion. That you were once over: confident 

in a diſputable Matter was your own Fault and 

' Folly, but muſt it therefore follow that Religion is 
a Cheat becauſe you have been raſh and 1ncon. 

fiderate ? and what tho you once laid the great 

fereſs of your Religion upon an Opinion which 
you #ow diſcern is erroneous, muſt Religion needs 

ſuffer for your. miſtake, and be branded for an 

Impoſtor becauſe you took that for Religion which 

was not? Por there are a thouſand Propoſitions 

about Religion, which have been Zealoully dif. 

puted for and again/#, which have torn men into 

Se&s, and been the Religion of the ſeparate Com. 

munions they have formed and dencminated,- that 

yet are very remote Super/trufures on the true 

Foundations of Religion, and may be true or falle, 

believed or dibelieved without any damage to Re 

Igion. And therefore before you ſuſpe&t the 

Truth of Religion iclelf upon your diſcovering 

the Falſhood of any particular Opinion, you ought 

in all reaſon to coni{ider whether that Opinion 

be ſo eſſential to Religion as that it cannot ſub 

without it; for. if it be not, *tis the moſt unres- 

ſonable thing in the World, to infer a ſuſpicion 

of the Truth of Religion from the Falſhood of Pre 

poſitions that have /:sle or zo Dependence on it, 

and to reje& the Gold and the precioms Stones for 

the ſake of the Wood, and Hay, and Stwbble that 

have been ſuperſtructed upon them. And _ 

2, at 
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2, What can be more abſurd than for men to 
reje Religion becauſe mens Opinions about it have 
been ſo divided? For if you ſurvey the ſeveral 
Diviſions of Chriſtians, you will find they gene- 
rally concur in all the neceſſary and - eſſential Do- 
arines of Religion, and thatthe Opinions where- 
in they divide, are for the moſt part ſuch unnece/- 
ſery Speculations, as that it is almoſt mdifferent 
to Religion whether they be :r«e or falſe; And 
with what reaſon can we ſuſpe& the Truth of 
xeceſſary DoRrines wherein al are agreed, becauſe 
there are Diſagreements in «neceſſary ones ? Be- 
cauſe there are ſome Propoſitions in the Mathema- 
ticks, about which the Opinions of the Mathema- 
ticians are divided, ſhall we therefore ſuſpe& the 
Truth of all thoſe wherein they are agreed? For if 
their diſagreement be an Argument ofgghe Falſhood 
of the former, why ſhould not their Agreement 
be as good an Argument of the Truth of the /ater ? 
But how much ſoever mens Opinions about Re- 
lgion may be divided, all that can be'thence in- 
ferred is, that ſome men are miſtaken; and while 
ſome men judg of Religion by their Paſſions and 
Intereſts, and others: by the Prejudices of their 
Edxcation, it is impoflible it ſhould be otherwiſe. 
But for men in the-midſt of ſuch apparent cauſes 
of Difference, to reſolveto be of »o Religion till 
all are agreed in one, 1s juſt as wiſe, and as ra- 
tional as 1f they ſhould determine not to go to 
Dinner till all the Clocks in Town ſtrike Eleven 
together. | 

IX. Andlaſtly, Another great cauſe of Acheiſm 
is the profane and careleſs neglet of. God's Pub- 
lick. VVorſhip. For men of Secular lives whoſe 
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minds are always engaged in this eternal hurry of 
worldly Aﬀeairs, are too prone to forget God, and 
all their Concerns in Religion and another World; 
and even their converſing ſo much with theſe /en- 
fitive things which are always before them, and 
are continually crouding in upon their Thoughts, 
doth naturally indipeſe them to exerciſe their Fa- 
* culties about divine and ſpiritual Objects, and 
render their minds 619 fegiis unfit and wnabh 
to aſcend to the Contemplation of God. And 
therefore God hath appointed the fared Times 
of Publick Worſhip, on purpoſe to withdraw men 
from their ſecular purſuits, that fo they be art lei 
ſure to retire into themſelves, to recolle& their 
ſcattered Thoughts, and awake their minds toa 
ſenſe of Piety and Religion ; which can by no way 
ſo effeualhy be perform'd as by the Solemnities of 
Publick Worſhip, wherein our remembrance of God 
1s not only refreſhed, and our Piecy to him ex 
cited and direfed by the publick Inſtructions, but 
our natural Senſe of Religion is alſo a&tuated and 
intended by the mutual Concarrence and Example 
of each others Devotion. Thus after our Rel; 
£10n hath been ſlackned by our worldly Cares and 
Delights, it 1s daily wound up again by the Re- 
turns of our Publick Worſhip, and fo the ſenſe 
of God 1s ſtill Repe alive in our minds. VVhen 
men therefore turn their backs upon the Pwblick 
F'Vorſhip, and devote the boly Seaſwn of it to their 
ſecular Buſineſs or Pleaſures, it is not to be won- 
dered at that their ſenſe of a«divine Power, which 
they ſeldom or never think of, ſhould by degree 
decay and wear off, and that har being extinguiſh- 
ed chey ſhould fink into Irreligion and drm | 

or 
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For when once Men have worn out their Sence of 
2 Deity, and as the Conſequence of that are broke 
looſe from all the Ties and Obligations of Conlci- 
ence,they can have noother Principle but Atheiſm 
wo werrent their Actions; and when once they 
have abandoned all Senſe and Remembrance of 
God, ſo that he 1s not 1n all their Thoughts, they 
are-in a fair forwardneſs to [wfidelzxy. For tho as 
yet they do not actually dubelieve his Exiſtence, 
ſo neither do they actually believe it ; for how 
ould they actually believe that which they have 
no $7 or Thought of ; lo that in this inſenſible 
SalStheir Faith 1s concerned neither ove way nor 
fortber, nor are they at all ſolicitous whether there 
hea God or no. Thus from their profane negle& of 
God's Worſhip men naturally ſlide into an habt- 
tual Senſeleſneſs and Incogitancy of him; and from 
thence to nor believing ; and from thence to diſ- 
believing him is an eefie and almoſt neceſſary 
Tranftion. 

Of che Truth of which the Age we live in will 
furniſh-us with roo many ſorr-wful Inſtances, For 
as this Nation which hath been always remarqued 
for a grave, ſeriow and religiors Genius, was ne- 
ver ſo generally ramted with Atheiſm as now ; lo 
neither was it ever chargeable with ſuch a general 
Neglect of the Publick Worſhip of God, which 
for ſeveral Ages after the Retor mation, was duly 
frequented, and devoutly celebrated, til by the 
Prevalence of our ref le/s Sets and Factions, the 
Diſcipline of the Church was gradualiy weakned, 
and at laſt totally deffrozed; 1 the happy Days 
before which the Famiies of each Paiiſh went 


bend. in hand together to the Houle of God, and 
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with ove Heart and Voice celebrated his Praiſe ang 
Worſhip ; and to abſent ones ſelf ordinarily from 
the Publick Aſſemblies, was hardly confiſtent with 
the Reputation ure a Chriſtian. By which 


means their natural Senſe and Dread of the diving 
Power, being continually awakened and revived, 
they were not only ſecured by it from all Atheiſh. 
cal Impreſlions, but alſo animated and excited tg 
a pious and ſober Converſation. But the ſpiritof 
Schiſm prevailing againſt the Power and Diſci- 
pline of the Charch, till it had utterly diſabled it 
from reſtraining the Wantonneſs of that crooked 
and gms Generation z ſome incorpaj 
themſelves into ſeparate Communions, and others 
under Pretence of ſo doing withdrew from the 
Publick Aſſemblies to the common Reſorts of Idk 
neſs, Drunkenneſs and Debauchery; and whilſt the 
Maſters took the Liberty of Conſcience to go to 
Conventicles, the Servants pretending to be of 4 
different Per{wafion aſſumed the Liberty of #i 
to go to Taverns and Ale-bouſes; 1inſomuch that it 
rew a common Obſervation, that there have 
en more young Pcople debauched on the Lords 
Day than all the V Veek after, whilſt under pretence 
of joyning with a different Communion, they hays 
taken occalion to withdraw themſelves from the 
inſpection of their Parents and Maſters. And 
till once our Schiſms and Diviſions are cured, it 
will be impoſflibleto prevent this 11] Practice, un- 


leſs we wil be ſo unjuſt as to deny that Liberty of | 


Conſcience to our Servants which with fo much 
Clamour and Confidence we demand of our Gove 
nours. And thus by degrees Profaneneſs hath in- 


finuated itfelt under the Coyert 'of Schi/m, and 
Liberty 
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Liberty of Conſcience became a'common Sanduary' 
for:the licentious' weg/e&# and Contempt of God's 

Worſhip, till at laſt-1t grew ſo commoyand faſhion- 

able, that 1t almoſt'ceas'd to be-/candalows, Yea; 
ſo far'at length hath this ipiows Humour prevail- 

6d; that'to go to Church, and be devout is among 

too: many men gfown a Note of Diſgrace, and the 

Character of a Prieſft-ridden Fool ; and a. Man is 

hardly look'd upon as fit for gentee} Converſation, 

that knows any otheruſe of a Holy-day, but only 

to be at leiſure to lie abed, or to Gawe or Drink 

and :Debaxch ; by which Negle& and Contempr 

of the Worſhip of God, that natural Senſe of him, 

which . ſhould have been quickned and cheriſhed 
by it, hath been gradually worn owt of mens 

minds; the Conſequence of which is, all :hat A- 

theiſm- and Infidelity that overſpreads this preſent 
Age: For when once Men have renounced the 

Worſhip of God; and in Conſequence-are abar: 

doned of their natural Senſe of his Majeſty, they 
are-upon the-brink of Atheiſm, into which their 

own vile Luſts, whoſe Intereſt it is that: there 
ſkeuld be no God, will eaſily precipitate them, But 
alas, how ridiculous as well as impioxe is 1t for men 

to take occafion from their own Negle& of God's 

Worſhip, to renounce. the Belief. of his Being ; 

what 1s this but to rail one folly to another, and _ 
to ſecond Extravaegance. with Madneſs? it would 
make one amazed toithink thar ever reaſonable 
Beings ſhould be fo beſorred, and tolive in a World 
over which an Almighty Being preſides, who lees 
all cheir Ad&ions, and 1n whoſe Hands all cvegis 
are which concerrichem, and evernthe everio/tmg 
Fats = tha. Souls; and = take'\ng more _ 
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of him, pay no more Reſpect or Veneration to hi 
than if he were the mereſt 57;fle or moſt br, 
ficant Cypher,in the whole Creation. But furg 
when Men have been gee ſuch a black and 
horrid Impiety , one would think their wiſeſt 
Courſe for the time to come ſhould be to repem 
of it, and to endeavour-to compenſate for thei 
paſt Profaneneſs by the ſtrinels and Sincerity of 
their future Devotion ; but far Men to proceed 
from zegle#ing God's Worſhip to denying his Be- 
- ing, is to do worſe becauſe they have done i4, and 
thereby to inflame the Provacation, as if they 
were relolved to render their Condition deſperate, 
becauſe they have been ſo fool-bardy as to render 
it dangerous. 


And thus I have given a ſhort Account of the 
common Cauſes of Atheiſm, which you ſee are 
all derived from Mens F/ls. and not from their 
Reaſon. For this | do moſt firmly believe, that 
the Arguments of God's Exiſtence are ſo plain 
and convincing, that no Man ever was or can be 


an Atheiſt wichouce ſome inexcuſable fault in his 
VVAl. 


SECT. Il. 


Of the inexcuſable Folly and Uarcaſonable. 
neſs of Atheiſm, | 


= E next thing I propoſed was to endeavour 
to confirm and eſtabliſh this-great Principle 
of Religion, viz. the Belief of 'a God, a 
14g enting 
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ſenting the great folly and wnreaſonableneſ; of A- 
cheiſm. - In Sn which I ſhall meddle no 
more than needs muſt with the Proofs and Arge- 
ments of a Deity, becauſe as I have ſhewed before, 
'is not for want of Arguments that Men turn A- 
theiſts, but for want of Conſideration and an honeſ 
//ill; and that the- Byaſs that carries them to- 
wards Infidelity 1s not in their Underftendings, 
but in their YVills and Aﬀe#ions ; that 'tis only 
their Partiality to their Lufts, that inclines them 
to Atheiſm.; and that the Reaſon why they are ſo 
ready to believe that there & no Gad, is, becauſe 
they wiſh 1n thew Hearcs that there were none. 
To eſtabliſh the Belief of a God therefore, I ſhall 
endeavour to repreſent the folly and unrea/onable- 
xeſs of Mens being partial on the fide of Atheiſm, 
ſuppoſing it were diſputeble whether there be a 
God or no; and this will evidently appear 1n the 
following Particulars. 


- T. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dignity 
of Humane Nature, and renders it not only meas 
but r:idiculons. 

IL He concludes againſt the very Being and 
Well-being of Humane Society. 

II He concludes againſt that which is the 
main S»pport and Comfore of Humane Life. 

IV. He concludes for :hat fide. of the Queſti- . 
on which 15 infinitely the moſt anſafe and bazer- 

V: He concludes for the unſafeſt fide of the 
Queſtion upon the highef uncertainties, 

VI. He plainly contredi#s bimſeif in his Con 
clufion, | 

[. The 
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IT. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dignity of 
Humane Nature, and thereby renders it'not only 
mean but ridiculow, For the chief Worth and 
Dignity of Humane Nacure confiſts in its Relati- 
on to God, without whom its 2obleft and moſt ex. 
cellent Faculties are in a great meaſure »ſele/s and 
inſipnificant; for if there be no God, the objeds 
of our Five Senſes are :the ſole Entertainment of 
our Underſtanding and Will,” and we have no « 
ther uſe of theſe mighty Faculties, (which if there 
were any ſuch ching as an infinite Truth and Good. 
neſs are naturally capable'of enjoying them) but 
only to conſult and chooſe the Gratifications of our 
Senſe, and the Pleaſures: of this periſhing Body, 
For excepting God there 1s:no ſuch thing in Na- 
ture as a ſpiritual enjoyment, no Good to be found 
but what 15: prepared to-entertain the boundleſs 
Liquoriſhueſs of our carnal Appetitesz and had 
we none but ſuch as zheſe to conſult for, our Rea: 
ſon which is the Crown and Glory of our Natures, 
would have nothingelſe to do but to. Cater. for our 
Fleſh, and we ſhould have an Underſtanding and 
will to no other purpoſe, but to enable us to play 
the Brutes with more Skill and Sapacity. And: in- 
deed ſetting God aſide we are fo far from having 
the advantage of Brutes: by being ratona!, that 
we are rather ſo much the more wretched and de- 

. [picable than they, For as for the Happineſs of 
cbis Life which wholly confiſts of ſex/wal Good, 
the Senſes and Appetites we have in Common with 
the Beaſts that periſh are ſufficient for thid enjoy- 
ment of it; and with theſe we might reliſh it as 
well without our Reaſon as with it ; we might Eat 
and Drink and Sleep, and enjoy all the —_ 
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of a Brute with as much Guſ# and Savesr as we do 
now with our Reaſon. For if we were Brutes we 
ſhould do as Brutes do; . we ſhould weery our ſelves 
no longer with vain, purſuits, - nor vex our ſelves 


with /ruicleſs Expeations, nor torment our ſelves 


with che fears of a Diſappointment, but &'en 
take : our Pleaſures .when our Appetites craved 
'm; and they freely. offered themſelyes to our 
Enjoyment. And tho our Reeſon doth ſometimes 
cok the Enjoyments of our Senſe, and give them 
a highec- Rel;ſb and 'Luxwry, yet. rhis advantage 
is very much out-weighed by the many Regrezs, 
and Remorſes, and ſtinging RefleFions it inter- 
mingles with our Pleaſures ; So that had-we only 
the Faculties of Brutes, I am verily perſwaded we 
ſhould more ſincerely enjoy the Happineſs of the 
brutal Nature ; but to be ſure we ſhould bear our 
Miſeries with much more Eaſe and Chearfulneſs. 
For ſuppoſing there & no God, our Reaſon can 
afford us no ſolid ſupport under 'any Calamity ; 
the main Arguments of Comtfart,. as I ſhall ſhew 
by and by, . being derived from the.Conlideration 
of God and his Providence; which being taken 
away, I doubt not-buc we ſhould. bear our miſe- 
ries without our Reaſon much better than with it. 
For then we ſhould neither be terrified at the ap- 
proach of them, nor tormented with Deſpair un- 
der them; chen we ſhould neither mwaliply them 
with falſe Opinions, nor image them. with birter 
Refle&ions on the, Cauſes of them ; | but when- 
ever they happened, bear them as Beaſts do, with- 
out any other Pain or Uneaſineſs than what they 
neceſlacily impreſſed- on our: Sexſes, which would 
render them a thauſand times more tolerable to 

1 / us, 
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ns, than all our Arguments can do,  — we 
have no God nor Providence to argue from. 

So that were that tr#e which the Atheiſt con- 
cludes for, viz. That there is wo God, it would 
follow that Reaſon in a Man ſerves to no other 
purpoſe, but to render him more wretched and 
—_— If there be a God indeed, our ratio- 

Faculties are of excellens Uſe; as having.an 
_ commenſurate to their wideſt Capacines, 
and every way fit and worthy to employ and exer- 
ciſe them; an infinite Truth for our Underſtand 
ing to dive into, and an infinite Good for our 
VVills and Affefions to purſue and embrace. But 
if there be nothing to be enjoyed by us but wan 
Carnal and Senſual, our Reaſon is fo far from 
ing our Orvament and PerfeFion, that it is the 
Plague and Diſgrace of our Natures. | 

For for a to have more Faculties than 
what are ny to its Happineſs, is monſtrous; 
and therefore had we nothing to enjoy but the 
Happineſs of Brutes, 'twould be a Deformity to 
our Natures to have the Faculties of Angels ; be- 
cauſe theſe Faculties would be in vain, there be 
. Ing no adequate Object in the Nature of Things 
to employ and entertain them. So that were the 
Doctrine of the Atheiſt true, it would caſhier our 
Reaſon for a vain and uſeleſs Faculty ; a thing that 
ſerves our Nature to Itle other purpoſe, but on 
to vex and diſquiet it. And whae Man that ha 
any Regard or Reverence for himſelf, would ever 
be fond of a Belief chat chus ſinks and depretiate 
him, and lays the Glory of his Nature in the 
Duſt? For if it be true that there #» no God, Kt 
1s as true that Man is a moſt deſpicable a 

is that 
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that his Reaſon» upon which he ſo much values 
himſelf is a frivolow and impertinent Faculty; a 
Faculty that can ſerve him to no higher purpoſe 
than only to be a Cook and a Taylor to his Body, 
to ſtudy Saxces and Faſbions for it; and that with 
it ſerves him 1n #his, diſſerves him in a thouſand 
other Inftances, in mingling his Pleaſures with 
Gall and VVormwood, with Fears and Impatiences, 
Ainxieties and Remorſes, and in aggravaring and 
gurting Stings into his Griefs and Calamities. So 
that when all is done, the only thing that makes 
it worth the while for a Man to be reaſonable, 1s, 
that ehere 15 a Being of infinite Perfection to be 
known, and loved, and imitated and adored by um; 
and to deny the Exiſtence of this bleſſed Bein 
s infinitely to wzdervalue our ſelves, and to eclipſe 
the Glory and Dignity of our Natures. So that 

being partial to Atheiſm we are partial to our 
own Shame and Diſzrace, and induſtriouſly con- 
fule the Reproach and Infamy of Humane Nature 
for the Devil himſelf cannot affix a blacker Scan- 
dal on our Reaſon than what is implied in this 
Aﬀertion, That there s no God. 

And as it lays the greateſt Reproech upon our 
Nature,ſo it alſo renders us the moſt Ridiculous of 
all Beings. For there are certain affeRions inter- 
woven with Humane Nature, which if there be 
no God are ſhameſully ridiculows ; ſuch as the 
Dread of inviſible Powers, the Senſe of Good and 
Evil, and the anxious ExpeRation of a Fudgment 
to come ; all which are ſo deeply inlaid in our Be- 
__ings, as that with all our Arts and Reaſoning we 
cannot — e them. Andeven the Atheiſts 
themſelves who!have tried all poſſible ways of 


exim- 
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extinguiſhing them, have found by Experience that 
the utmoſt they can do is, to damp and Sap 
them at preſent; but chat in deſpight of them 
they will revive and awake again when Death of 
Danger approaches them. : Now how ridicula 
are theſe Aﬀections in Humane Natures, if there 
be no ſuch Being as a God ? For upon this Supps. [| 
ſal we have Paſſions that have no Obje#s in the 
Nature of things, that have nothing in the World 
to move and affet them, but wild Chimeras, fly 
ing Dragons, and Caſtles in the Air ; and whereaz 
all other Beings have real Objects in Nature cor- 
reſponding to their ſeveral Inftin#s and Afﬀetion, 
( for ſo the Hare hath a natural dread of a Dog, 
the Sheep of a VVolf, the Mice of a Cat, the Toad 
of a Spider, all the Objeas of which dread have a 
real Exiſtence ) Poor filly Man, ſuppoſing thereis 
no God, naturally trembles at an inviſible Nothing, 
and 1s horribly afraid of the Shadow of an Ims- 
gination. S0 > A. if che Atheiſts Opinion were 
true, the Ape that looks pale at the fight of a Snail, 
and flies as if he feared leſt that ſlow Creature 
ſhould overtake and devour him, would be a great 
deal leſs ridiculous than timorous Man, whoſe Na- 
eure 1s thus bagg d with frightful Imaginations of 
inviſible Powers and a Judgment to come. 

And what man that hath any Reverence for 
the Humane Nature within him, would ever ſuffer 
himſelf to be bribed for an Opinion that doth not 
only «ndervalue but deride ha ridicule tn, Should 
you hear your ſelf branded with a contemptiblh 
Character, or ranked among Apes or any ſuch 
ditulows Animals, you would doubtleſs be ſo far 


from courting the Author of it, that you _ re- 
ent 


— 
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ſent it as a great Afﬀeront, and think your ſelves ob- 
liged in honour to retwrs the Provocation ; and 
yet for the ſake of a few baſe Laſts, whichare the 
Shame and Scandal of your Natures, you eſpouſe 
the Cauſe of Atheiſm, tho it derides and affrons 
you to your Face, and ſtains the Glory of your 


+ Natures with the moſt contemprible and ridiculows 


Character in the World. 

- 1I. The Atheiſt doncludes againſt the very 
Being and Well-being of Humane Society. For the 
Soul that penetrates through all Humane Society, 
and compatts and wnites it in aregular Body,is Re- 
ligion, or the Senſe and Acknowledgment of a Di- 
vine Power, without which all the Parts of the 
Corporation of Mankind, like the Members of a 
dead Body, muſt neceflarily dubaud and fly abroad 
into Atoms, For a ; JR Society which 1s an 
wiited multitude conſiſts in the Harmony and Con- 
ſet of its Members mutually «nited by Laws 
and Agreements, and diſpoſed into a Regular Sub- 
ordination to one another, neither of which can 
any Humane Society long continue without the 
Beljef and Acknowledgment of a God. 

For without this, in the firſt place, *tis impoſſt- 
ble that the Parts of any Society ſhould continue 
wnited by Laws and Agreement. For *tis from 
the Belief of a God, that all the Obligations of 
Conſcience are derived; ſo that take thet away 
and theſe muſt diſſolve; and whenthe Obligations 
of Conſcience are diſſolved, there is nothing bue 
Mens temporal Intereſts can oblige them to con- 
form to thoſe Laws and mutual Agreements, by 
which they are united to one another. And if it 
be their Intereſt only that obliges chem to be ju 

an 
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and fairbful to their mutual Agreements, they will 
be equally obliged to be unjuſt and unfaithful, 
when ever 1t is > ey Intereſt to be ſo. So that this 
Principle which only obliges them to be bone 
while 1t is for their Advantage, will as effeQually 
oblige them to be Knaves when ever the Caſe i; 
altered; and things being reduced to thjs Iifſye 
there remains no Foundation of Tr7uft and mu 
Confidence among men. For whatcan any mang 
Promiſe (ignifie, if he be under no Obligation but 
Intereſt? To be ſure if it be for his Intereſt he will 
do what he ſays without any Promiſe ; but if it be 
nor, what Promiſe can oblige him ? You will ſay 
it 1s his Intereſt to keep his ord, becauſe other. 
wiſe he will forfeit his Reputation for the future? 
But pray what Reputation can a Man have to for- 
feit, that owns no other Lew or Obligation but 
his Intereft? or who will ever preſume upon 
that Mans YVVord and Engagement, whoſe avowed 
Principles ic is to be honeſt no longer than he can. 
gain by it 2 Thus Atheiſm you ſee, reſolves al 
our Obligations into our worldly Intereſt, which is 
ſo fickle and mwutable a Principle, ſo dependent 
upon Chance and the Inconſtancies of Fortune, 
and there 1s no hold to be taken of thoſe that are 
governed by it. For that which is their Intereſt 
to Day may be their diſadvantage to Morrow, and 
if it ſhould /o happen, they muſt ſteer a contrary 
Courſe, or elſe a& contrary to their leading 
Principle. So that for Men to cruſt each other 
upon this fickle Principle, is all one as to rely upon 
the Conſtancy of a- V/eather-cock, which every 
contrary Wind turns to a contrary Poſition, And 
things being once reduced to rh& Ihe, that Men 
can 
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can place no Truſt or Cinfidence in one another, 
their Society will ſoon becometheir greateſt Plague 
and Vexaticn. For every man will be forced to 
ſtand upon his Guard againſt every man, and keep 
himſelt reſerved and retired within himſelf; ll 
at lait out of mutual Difruſt and Fealoufe of one 
another, they are forced to wirbdrew their Socie- 
ty, and to [ve apart in ſzparate Dens for fear of 
being intrapt and devoured by each other. 

And as Atheiſm cuts in funder thole Ligaments 
of mutual Truſt and Agreement, by which the 
Parts of Humane Society are united : fo it alſo 
diſſolves that Regular Subordination that is be-+ 
tween them. Plutarch obſerves in his Treatiſe |. 
againſt Colot. minis av wor Sox walvey id tus 26” 
ety 1 moAt[eia Tis met Iiav SoZns drart3eioms may Ta nn 
n, ouamy Aabeiy , 1 nabsoe Tygnouy j, e, It (cems 
to be more poflible ior a City to ſtand without 
Ground, than for a Com1onwealth to (ubfaſt 
and continue without the Bzlief of a God ; which 
is indeed the only firm Foundation whereupon all 
Government and Society dep2nds. Por it there be 
no God, what ſhould oblige any to 9vn any Supe» 
riour, Or pay any Submijjims ? And if his Intereſt 
be his only Obligation to his Sup:riours, when 
ever hs can m2nd ms Fortune by Redelling againſt 
them, thac very ſame Inrereft wich ac preſent 
refrains him from 1t, will with equal forc2 invite 
him to it; nor will it ſ1ignifie any thing that we 
are obliged to the contrary by Oarhs of Fidelicy 
and Allegiance ; For it it bs our [ntercit to be 
faithful to the Government, our own Prudence 
and Diſcretion will oblige us to it withowr luch 


Oachs as well as wah them; but it ic be zo; our 1n- 
K cereſt 
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tereſt, and this be the only Principle that obliges 
us, no Oath or Engagement can hold us. So that 
in this State of things all the Security that Gover- 
nours can have of their Subjects, is, that chey 
will not Rebel when they are »ot able ; but as ſoon 
as they think it /afe, to be ſure they will think it 
lawful; which being once;admitted will under. 
mine the very Foundation of Government, and 
utterly diſſolve that r-gular Subordmation by 
which Humane Society is ſupported, Whereas 
admitting that the Laws of our Prmce are bound 
upan us by the Authority of a Sovereign Lord, 
who can render us eternally happy or miſerable, 
we are obliged to obey him by all that we can bope 
or fear, and have all che Engagements to Loyalty 
that the Refle&ions on a bapry or miſerable Eter- 
nity can lay upon ns. Whata prodigious piece of 
Fell 151t therefore for men to embrace Arheiſm as 
their [ntereſ, which doth thus dire&ly rend to de- 
prive us of all the Comforts of Society, by zwveiving 
us in eternal] Confuſicns and Dijorders ? For it once 
we take away mutual Truff, and Government from 
the VYorld, both which have a neceiſary Depen- 
dence on the Belief of a God, we break all the Har: 
mony of Humane Society, and convert 1t into 4 
Commenwealth of Canibals, And what Man in his 
Wits could ever be found of an Opinion that pro- 
claims open V Var with Mankind, and 1s pregnant 
with Conſequents ſo fatal and deftrulive to the 
World 2 Can wethink i more advantageous to 
us that Atheiſm ſhould be rae, than that Humane 
Soctery ſhould be rpbe/d and perpetuated? or are 
the Pleaſures we reap from the Luſts which incline 
ws to Atheiſm, .comparably fo valuable as the 

Benefits 
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Benefits which accrueto us from being formed and 
wiited 1nto regular Corporations ? If not, how ap- 
parently do we engage againſt our own Intereſt, 
when we eſpouſe the Cau/e of Irreligion. 

III. The Atheiſt concludes againſt that which 
is the main Support and Comfort of Humane Life. 
For while we are in this World, our beſt and /e- 
cureſ#-Condition is expoſed to a world of /ad 
and wncomfortable Accidents, which we have 
neither the Wiſdom to foreſee, nor the Power to 
prevent ; So far are we from being ſelf-ſufficient 
as to our worldly Happineſs, that there' are a 
thouſand Cauſes upon Wk we depend for it, 
that are not in or Power to diſpoſe of ; and in 
ſuch a State of uncertainty, wherein we are conti- 
nually bandyed to and fro, and made the Game of 
inconſtant Fortune, what Quiet or Security can we 
enjoy within our ſelves without believing that 
there is a God at the Helm, that ſteddily over-rules 
all Events that concern us, and fteers and dire&s 
them by the invariable Compeſs of his own infinite 
Wiſdom and GoodneG. For conſidering how poor 
and indigent our Nature 1s, how we are fain to 
ſeek abroad and to go a begging from Door to Door 
for our Happineſs ; how we depend upon Chance, 
and are fecure of nothing we poſſeſs, or deſire, or 
bope for ; how prone we are to be alarmed with 
the Proſpeſt of a ſad Futurity, and ro magnifie ' 
diſtant Evils in our own Apprebenſions; how apt 
we are to aggravate our Miſeries by our Impati- 
ence and Deſpair, and to pil our Enjoyments by 
expedting more from them than their Natures 
will afford ; conſidering theſe things, 1 ſay, which 
Way can We (urn our ſelves without a God? or 

K 2 where 
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where\can we repoſe our reſtleſs Thoughts but in 
\ his Providence ? Verily, could I be rempred to 
believe that there 1s #0 God, I ſhould look upon 
Humane Nature in its preſent Circumſtances as 
the moſt forlorn and abandoned part of the Crea- 
tion, and wiſh that I had had the Luck tobe of _ 
any other Species than that of Rational Animal. 
For in the State I am I find my ſelf liable to a thou- 
ſand Dangers againſt which I have no Sanz&uary, 
and under which I have no Support, if there 
o God to govern the World Zaxd having ſuch a - 
diſmal Proſpe& of things before me, and a buſie 
Mind within me that will be continually working 
on and aggravating the Evils of it, what can I do 
with my ſelf, or how can I enjoy my ſelf without 
a God to rely on 2 Upon the ſuppoſal that he s, 
and that he governs the World 1 can eaſily relieve 
my ſelf under the moſt diſma! Apprehenſions; 
I can fairly conclude and ſafelydepend on it, that 
if I take care by my ſubmiflion to God's V Vill to 
make him my Friend, he will either prevent the 
Evils I apprehend, or ſapport me under them, or 
convert them to my good, either of which is ſuf- 
ficient to ſet my Heart at eaſe, and inſtate me in 
a quiet Enjoyment of my felt. But now by giving 
z«p the Belief of a God, I :brow away all theſe Con- 
fiderations, and leave my ſelf utterly deſtitute 
and ſuppertleſs. For what ſolid ground of Sup: 
port can I have when I have no manner of Secu- 
rity either that the Evils I dread ſhall be pre- 
; wented, or that I ſhall have a Proportionable 
Strength to bear them, or that I ſhall ever reap any 
good or advantage irom them ; without which Con- 
1ice;ations every Evil that ihreatens or befals me 
is 
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is pure unmingled Miſery, againſt which there is no 
Fence or Cordial in Reaſon or Philoſophy. For ſup- 
poſe I ſhould agree with the ancient Moraliſts, 
that every il] Xecident that befals me 1s fatal, as 
being the Effe&t of ſome neceſſary Cauſe that is 
without my Power or Diſpoſal, and therefore 'cis 
unreaſonable for me to grieve at it; this will be ſo 
far from any way molifying the Anguiſh of my 
Mind, that 'twill rather inrage and inflame it. 
For that my Calamity 1s fatal, ſo that 1t is not 
in my Power to avoid or remove it, 15 rather an 

ravation than a Diminution of it. Or ſup- 
poſe I fhould reafon as the ſame Moraliſts other- 
whiles do, Why ſhould I grieve at the Evils that 
befal me, when alas ! my Grizf will be ſo far 
from l:ſening them that *twill rather #creaſe and 
multiply them, contribute new Yenome to their 
Stings,and render them more pungent and dolorons ; 
What a faint Cordial would ic be to my oppreſſed 
- Mind, to conlider that my Grizf will but augment 
my Load? [rt 1s ſome Eaſe to a dejz&ed Soul to 
vent its Gri2z's in Moans and Lamentations , 
which while ſhz ſeeks to ſmother in a ſullen ſilence, 
like impriſoned Wind will breed a Colick in her 
Bowels ; and is 1t not a (ad thing that I muſt deny 
my felt the only Solace of a miſerable man, for 
fear of augmenting my Miſery ? Again, ſuppoſe 
I ſhould r:aſon thus with the ſame Authors, that 
Affictions are indifferent things, and in them- 
ſelves neither good nor evil, bur 1ndifferently im- 
proveable into Miſchiefs or Benefits3 this I confeſs 
were a good Argument,ſfuppoſing that the AfMicti- 
on came from a Good God, who can ex:ratf Good 
' out of all Evils, and render the rank- Poiſon 
K 3 Medici- 
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Aedicinal ; but otherwiſe you will find *tis but a 
cold Comfort to call your Miſery by another name ; 
For if there be no God to temper our Evils, an 

to ordain and dire them to wiſe and good Ends, 
we ſhall find in the iſſue they will prove themſelves 
Evils to us by what /oft Name ſoever we may cal 
them. Apain, and to name no more, Suppoſe I 
ſhould reaſon thus, as theſe Maſters of Morality 
do, that to bear Aﬀfiiaions with an unconcerned 
Mind is brave, and manly, and generous; that it 
is an Argument of a great and Heroick mind, that 
hath raided it ſelf above the reach of Misfortunes; 


good reaſon to bear his Affiictions, which is 
the Dueſti debate ; for then it is the Tri- 
umph of Reaſon over Paſſion, and an illuſtrious In- 
ſtance of a well fortified mind ; but if we have no 
reaſonfor 1t, all theſe | Words, Generous, 
Brawf, &c. are nothing but empry Flaſh and mere 

omontado. For tor a man to be unconcerned 
with Evils without reaſon, 1s ſo far from being ge- 
nerous and brave, that *ctis an Argument of his 
brutal Stupidity and Fool-bardineſs, But yer ſup- 
poling that there is no Ged,cheſe are the main Ar- 
guments we have to /« ppurt our ſelves under any 
Calamity. But alas, ſuch real Griefs of ours are 
not to be redre{s'd with pretty Sayings and grave 
Sentences, which tho they may look takingly at 
a Diſtance, will when we come to apply and ex- 
Ferience them force us to pronounce as Fob did of 
his Friend , miſerable Comforters are ye all, and 
Phyſitians of no value. So that were we left deſti- 
tare of God and a Previdexce, and of all thoſe 
bleſſed Supports we derive from thence, we were 


of 


I readily confeſs ſo it is, ſuppoling a man hath 
oh 
1n 
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of all Creatures the moſt miſerable. For in this 
ſtate of things we are compaſſed about with Mi- 
ſeries and Mufortunes, and which without God is 
our greateſt Misfortune, we have a thing called 
Reaſon within our Breaſt, which is very ingenious 
in giving S:imgs to our Miſeries, and wexing us 
with cutting RefleXions of them, bur it is not able 
to qualifie one Grief, or miniſter one dram of /0- 
lid Comfort to us. ; 

Buce when we lift up our Eyes to God, there are 
ſuch vaſt and rmumerable Comforts flowing down 
to us from the Conſideration of his Nature and 
Providence, as are {ufficient nor only to allay our 
Sorrow, but to convert them into Foys and Tri- 
wnphs. For in him we bzhold not only an infi- 
nice Wiſdom that always knows what is beſt for us, 
but alſo an inflaite Goo4neſs that always wills what 
it knows to be ſo, and an infinite Power chat al- 
ways does what it wills; and whilſt we ſee and 
conſider this, chere is nothing in the V Vocld can 
happzn amiſs ro us; Welco.nz Pain, welcome 
Pleaſure, welcome Loſs, welcome Gain, wzlcoiae 
Diſgrace, welcome Honour ; for if we have but 
God our Fricnd, w2 may ſecurely depend upon it, 
that wiaclhever befals us 1s beſ# for us. 

Who but a Mad man therefore would ever e- 
ſpouſe the Cayſe of Arhiiſm, or make 1t his In- 
tereſt to exclude God out of the V Vorld 2 Indeed 
were he an envious, malicicus, or tyrannical Bing, 
that repined at ths Happineſs of his: Creatures, 
and watched all opportunities to plague or deſtroy 
chem, *cwere but reaſonable we (h9.11d endeavour 
to quiz our Minds of th2 Belief of im ; but co 
jmagin? it our Intereſt co bzliev2 thers 1s no ſuch 
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Being in the World as a Good God, that out of 
the unmenſe Benignity of his Nature eſpouſes our 
Intereſt, *and rakes care of our Happinels ; that 
Sas our VVants, and compaſſionates our 
Sutterings and is able 2nd willmg to ſupport and 
relieve us; that requires ncthing of us but what is 
for our good, and will infinitely reward us for 
doing that which is be for our ſelves ; that con- 
v5 at Our Foilies, and pities our Inf. mities, and 
up9N our unfeigned Repertance 15 ready to be re- 
conciled to us, even when we wilfully and preſump- 
tzouſly provoke him; to imagine it, I (ay, our In- 


'terelt to ſhake off ch2 Belief of ſuch a bleſſed Be- 


ing as ths, is th utmoit beizhr of Folly and Mead- 
neſs. For 'twere doutleſs a thouſand times more 
tolerable for met that the Sun ſhould be pulled 
d:ws from the Firmament, and all the Ligkes of 
Heaven extirguiſhed, than that the. Belief of a 


God ſhould be banſhed from the V Vorld, the ab-- 


ence of which would over-/pread Mankind with 
ſuch a diſmal Night of Horror and Deſpair and 
Blackneſs ard Darkneſs, as would render all wiſe 
and c:n/iderixg Men weary of their Beings, and 
cauſe chem to wh a thouſand times over, as for 
tas utmoſt Goud they could deviſe for themſelves, 
O char there wee [:ch a Being as a Ged ar ths 
Helm of th: VVoarld, that fo the Afﬀans of it 
might be ferred by an infinite Power, that 15 al- 

ays direcicd oy an infinite VViſdom, and always 
byaſjed and inclrn:d by an infinite Goodneſs ? What 
tn2n can be mo: e brut;ſh or irrational, than for the 
faxe of a few baſe Lutis that are the Scandal of 
our Niture, the Bare of our Socicty, the Vexarion 
of our Lives, and ths Diſturbance of all our Hap- 
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pineſs,to baniſh the Belief of a God from our Minds 
which is the Fondation of our Hope, and the only 
ſupport we can rationally depend on. | 

IV. The Atheiſt concludes for that (ide of the 
Queſtion which is infinitely the moſt «n/afe and 
hazardous, He who believes there & a God and 
as accordingly, runs a very ſmall and inconſider- 
able Venture if 1n the iſſue of things he ſhould 
chance to be miſtaken; he only ventures the diſ- 
ſatisfying a few extravagant Luſts, the croſſing 
ſome irregular Inclinations of his Nature, which 
if he had pratified would have wvexed and rormented 
him, and entangled his Life wich a thouſand il 
Circumſtances ; he only ventures ſome Prayers 
and ſomeTears, ſome Watchings and Strugglings 
and Contentions with himſelf, and perhaps ſome 
Reproaches and Perſecutions for Righteouſneſs ſake, 
in Exchangefor which he hath commonly a healrh- 
ful and a proſperoxs, an even, ſafe and contented Life, 
a quiet and a Triumphant Conſcience, and a joyous 
Expedation of a bliſsful Erernity tro come, which 
do outweigh all the Iscommoditzes he ventures, all 
the Pains he undergoes, and all the Pleaſures of 
which he debars himſelf, and if 1n the Concluſion 
when he reſigns up his Breath, it appears thatthere 
is neither God nor Heavennor Hell, his Condicion 
will be alcogecher as good 25 the Atheiſts, with 
whom he will /eep quiztly in the ſame Duſt under 
the ſame everlaſting Inſenhbilty. 

Bur on the contrary, the Acheiſt by believing 
that there is no God and a#irg accordingly, runs 
the moſt deſperate Hazard in the V Vorld. For 
beſides that he zhrows away the main Support and 


Comfort of his Life, and lays hunſelf open to all 
Con- 
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Contingencies, and re/igns up the Satufattion of 
2 good Conſcience together with the Hope' of « 
bleſſed Futurity, and all the innumerable Foys | 
abounds with ; beſides all which, I ſay, he ven- 
. tures to be eternally wretched and miſerable in the 
VVorld to come, and expoſes himſelf naked and 
defenceleſs to the unquenchable Wreath of an ever. 
laſting God; in Exchange for all which he hath no 
other preſent Compenſation, but the Pleaſures 
of a riotous and tumultuary Life, which do always 
die away in the Enjoyment, and are generally 
daſht and /opbiſticated with a thouſand very ſad 
and uncomfortable Circumſtances. And then if 
when he concludes this preſens Scene of Life, he 
ſhould find himſelf miſtaken in his Atheiſtical 
Confidence, and bs unexpectedly ſummoned to the 
Tribunal of ta: God, whoſe Being and Auche- 
rity he hath ſe peremptorily denied and affronted, 
and from thence be tranſmitted into a diſmal E- 
eternity, there to /ayguiſh out an Everlaſting Exilt- 
ence in remedileſs V Voes and _ Lamenta- 
tions; how would it aſtoniſh and confound him to 
find his confident Infidelity baffled by fuch a wo- 
ful Experiment, when inſtead of being aſlzep in a 
ſtate of Silence and TInſenſibility which was the 
thing he depended on, he ſhall find himſelf wafred 
to a ſtrange Shoar, and there /anded among De- 
wvils and miſerable Spirits in a ſtate of endleſs, 
eaſeleſs and remedileſs Calamity ! How blank and 
forlorn will the Fool look to find himſelf thus fa- 
tally miſtaken ? and yet for all he knows this may 
be the Reſult and Iſſue of things. So that *tis a 
very Jmal Hazard you ſee that good Mzn run, 
compared with that of ths Atheift ; for ſly 
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they be miſtaken, their Condition will be as good 
25 bs at the winding up of the Botrom ; but if 
they ſhould nor, it will be infinitely better. 

It is ſtoried of a certain Hermite, who being 
retired from the World, led a very ſevere and 
ox na Life, that being one day met by two 
Cardinals, who were riding by wich a very Pom- 
your Equipage, was thus accoſted by them Father, 
why ſhould you thus mortifie and macerate your 
elf by retiring from the Glories and Pleaſures of 
this Life ? Suppoſe now that after all your Reli- 
gious Severities, there ſhould be neither a God nor 
a future VVorld to reward you, would it not be 
egregious Folly in you thus to throw away preſent 
Enjyments for future Nothings ? To which 
the good Man preſently returned this Anſwer; 
But, Sirs, ſuppoſe there ſhould be a God and a 
future V Vorld to puniſh you, would 1t not be 
egregious Folly in you, to run ſuch a deſperate 
Venture as you do of being everlaſtingly miſera- 
able, for the ſake of a few »1omentary Honours and 
Advancements ? Upon which, as the Story ſaith, 
the Cardinals being convinced, went away very 
penſive, And herein doubtleſs the honeſt Her- 
mite was very much in the right... For were it 
a Moot- poins whether there be a God or 0, one 
would think 1n a matter of ſuch uz/peakable Mo- 


ment, and where the Hazard on each fide is fo in- / 


finitely unequal, there is no Man in his Wits but 
would chooſe the ſafeſt lide, and make that his 
Rule and Principle to live by. In this therefore 
the Atheiſt is juſtly chargeable with the molt de- 
ſperate Folly, that whereas at /zaſf he might be 
ſafe, if not eternally Happy , by believing _ 
«; there 


” 
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there i a God and a#ing accordingly, he rather 
chuſes to venture being eternally miſerable, by be. 
lieving there & none, and ating as if there were 
none. In ſhort, this 15 the plain ſtate of the Caſe, 
if I believe that God «, and a# conſonantly, | 
ſhall be /afe if he be ner, and eternally happy if he 
be ; whereas if I believe that he 15 nor, I am ſure 
to be miſerable for ever if he be, and am only ſafe 
from being miſerable for ever it he be oz; and 
this being the Caſe, I leave any man to judg 
which of the :wois in Prudence more eligible, the 
peradventure of being happy ior ever or of being 
miſerable for ever, {uppoting both to be equah 
probable. But, 

V. The Atheiſt concludes for the un/afeſ ſide 
of the Queſtion upon the greateſt Uncertaintin 
in the VVorld. One would think before a man 
alſented to a Concluſion, the Conſequence of 
which, if he ſhould be miſtaken, will be for ere 
fatal to him,he ſhould be ſo wiſe at leaſt as co lod 
before he /eap, and ſarisfhie himſelf of the Ground, 
he concludes on, and not to give up his Aſſent upon 
every doubiful and uncertain Appearance, Non 
that part of the Queſtion which the Atheiſt o{ 
ſents to, 1s of ſuch mighty Conſequence as that 
ſhould it prove falſe he 1s loft for ever; and there- 
fore one would think ic concerned him to be very 
ſure of his hand, and take care that his Aſſent he 
founded upon very ſtrong and undeniable Evidence, 
inſtead of which he aſſents at a wenture, - and 
grounds his Belief upon the moſt ſandy Four 
cations. For, 

I. He concludes for a pure Negative. 
I. He concludes for icupon a bare rahi. 
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- III. He concludes for it againſt the beſ# Evi. 
dence that the contrary will admit. 

I. He concludes for a pure Negative. All men 
are agreed that *tis a very bard thing to prove a 
Negative ; but to prove a pure Negative 1s im- 

ible, unleſs the Exiſtence of the thing which it 
denies implies an expreſs Contradiftion, *Tis true, 
where a thing vi/iblj exiſts ſo that we can perceive 
2s well how it doth or exiſt as how it doth, we 
may with as good Evidence deny as affirm; but as 
for pure Negatives which deny the very Exiſtence 
of ſuch things as may poſſiblj.exiſt, it is impoſlible 
to be certain of them withou infinite Under- 
ſtanding. For before we can be ſure that what is 
not 1n our Underſtanding 1s not 1n Nature,we mult 
be ſure that whatſoever x in Nature, & in our Un- 
derſtanding, otherwiſe a thouſand things may be, 
tho we do not underſtand them. As for Inſtance, 
Unleſs I were ſure that I hadhe perfe&t Map or 
Geography of ſuch a Country in my Head, it 1s 
impoſlible ] ſhould be ſure that there is no ſuch 
Town, or City, or Region belonging thereunto 
and fo unleſs] were ſure that the Coſmography or 
Univerſal Map of Nature were perte&ly delinea- 
ted on my Underſtanding, I cannot poſitively af- 
firm that ſuch or ſach a Being doth no actually 
exiſt. Sothat as a great Divine of our own hath 
well obſerved upon this very Argumenr, after all 
that can be ſaid againſt a thing this will fl be rrue, 
that many things poſlibly are which we know no: 


of, and that many things more may be than are. 


For unleſs our Underſtanding were extended to 
the whole Compaſs of Nature, there may be, for 
all we know, ten thouſand things in Nature which 

are 
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are not in our Underſtanding. So that concerning 
pure Negatives we can never be certain, unleſs the 
| things which they deny be abſolutely impoſſible 
and imply, in the very Notion of their Exiſtence, 
a plain Contrediftion ; which cannot be ſaid of the 
Exiſtence of God. For by God we mean nothing 
but a Being endowed with all poſſible PerfeFions, 
and to ſay that it is :mpeſſible that there ſhould be 
any ſuch Being asis endowed with all the Perfe&- 
ons that *tis poſible for a Being to be endowed wh, 
is to aſſert Poſſibilities impoſſible, which is a Con- 
tradition in Terms. Since therefore this Negs- 
tive that there is »o God, denies that which is 
poſſible in its Nature, and which implies not the 
leaſt Shadow of Contradidtion, it is 1mpollible, 
ſuppoſing it were true, for any finite Underſtand 
ding to be certain of it. What Man in his Wits then 
would ever preſume to deny the Being of God, and 
to fake his everlaſting Fate on it, when he know 
beforehand that he cannot be ſure that his Denial 
Is true and that if it prove falſe he is loſt for 
ever. Alas ! what 1s this but to throw Dice for 
our Souls, and to werture our Salvationon a wild 
Uncertainty. 

I. The Atheiſt concludes for a pure Negative 
upon a bare Peoſſibilty. One would think in a 
Matcer of ſuch infinite moment, men ſhould at 
leaſt be ſo wiſe as not to conclude without frong 
Probabilities, where they can find no Certainty to re- 
ly on; but ſo deſperately Fool-hardy is the Atheiſt 
as to ſuſpend his Faith,and with that his Selvation, 
upon the bare Poſſibility that there may be no God: 
For when he 1s urged with thoſe Arguments of 
God's Being, that are drawn from the m_—_ 
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Contrivance of che World, he hath no other way 
to evade them, but by endeavouring to demon- 
ſtrate how by the neceſſary Laws of Matter and 
Mection, things might poſhibly be ſhufled together 
as they are without the Agency and Direfion of a 
God; and yet even in this Attempt ſo many - 
exticrable Difficulties preſent themſelves as have 
guzzled and confounded the acuteſt Wirs that were 

ed init; and while with all their Art 
r5vance they have been framing their Hy- 
potheſſs of the Exiſtence of this V Vorld without a 
God, they have been forced not only to beg ſome 
Principles, but alſo to afſers others that upon Ex- 
aminatiomthave been found repugnant to the Na- 
ture” of things; and when all is done, if both 
were true, yet are they altogether i/»fficient to 
ſolve a thouſand Phenomena in Nature. Sothat the 
utmoſt that the moſt learned and inquiſitive A- 
theiſt could ever pretend to, was to advance A- 
theiſm to a grand perhaps, and by endeavouring 
todemonſtrate how things might poſſibly be as they 
are without a God, to prove that *ris poſſible there # 
none; and yet when all is done,their moſt ingenious 
Endeavours are only a Demcnſtration that the moſt 
gcute and witty Men may be miſtaken, For what a 
bopeleſs kind of Task.is ic to ſhew how that may be 
the Effet of a blind Chance or Neceſſity, whith 
hath all the Characters of a wile Defign and Con- 
irivance fairly imprinted on it? How is it poflible 
for an wndeſjgning Chance to fit Means to Ends, or | 
Ends to Natures, or ſo to proportion Parts to one 
another as to make a comely Symmetry inthe whole, 


and this in ren thouſand lnitances and not fail 1n 


one ? How often, as the above named Author 
from 
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from Tully diſcourſes, might a Man after he hath 
ſhaken together a Ser, of Letters in a Bag, fling 
them out upon the ground, before they would fall 
into an exat Poem, or make a good Diſcourſe in 
Proſe? And may not a little Bok be as eafily 
made by Chance, as the great Volume of the World, 
im which there is ſuch an imexhanſtible Treaſure of 
rich Senſe and Contrivance? Or how long might 
a man be in ſprinkhing Colours upon a Canvas 
with a careleſs Hand, before they would happen 
to fall into the exact Picture of a Man? And ia 
Man ealter made by Chance than his Pi&ure 2 Why 
may we not 'as well conceive the moſt regular 
Building in the V Vorld to be framed by a caſual 
Concourſe of Stoxe and Iron and Timber, as that 
theſe blmd and rambling parts of matter ſhould 
chance to place themlelves ſo orderly 1n the 
' VVorld, and to obſerve ſuch an exa& Harmony 
and Decorum as if they kept Time with the Mufs 
cal Laws of ſome almighty Mind, that compoſed 
their Meaſures and regulated their Motions up and 
down 1n the Ar. ? | 
But granting the Atheiſt what he fo eager 
tho unſucceſifully contends for, that it is poſſtb 
all chis might happen by mere Chance, and conſe 
quently that there may be no God 1n the V Vorld, 
would any Man in his Wits found his Faith upon 
mere Poſſibility, when 'ewill be as much as his Soul 
15 worth if he ſhould happen to be mifaken ? Iris 
?:ſſible that ſhould he throw himſelf from tne Top 
et a high Steeple, the Air between may.be ſo con- 
denſed as to bear him up and preſerve him from be- 
ing daſh'd in pieces by the Fall; but would you not 
think the Man ſtark mad that ſhould m_ . 
(5) 
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thus bazarding his Soul to everlaſting Deſtrution, 
upon a bare poſſibility that there ——_ no Godto 
deffroy hum. | 

HI. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the beſ# e- 
vidence that the Comrary will admit. For that 
there & a God we have as full Evidence as the 
Matter could bear if there were one, and to re- 
quire more 15"abſurd and unreaſonable. For let us 
at preſent ſuppoſe, but for Argument-ſake, that 
there were ſuch an #nfinite Spirit in the VVorld ; 
2 Spirit that were as wiſe, and as/good, and as 
gooſe! as be whom we call God'1s ſuppoſed to 

- ſuppoſing, I ſay, there were ſuch a Spirit 
&ually exifting, we could not have greater Evi- 
dence of it than we have already that he a&ually 
exiſts, For we could not /ze him with our Eyes, 
becauſe we ſuppoſe him to be a Spirit, we could 
not demonſtrate his Exiſtence 4 prior or from any 
Cauſe, becaule being che firſt Cauſe he muſt be 
meauſed or Self-originated, It remains there- 
fore that the only Demonſtration we could give 
of his Being, is that which we call 2 poſtertori or 
from ſuch /en/ible Effets as can only be aſcribed 
to the Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of ſuch 


| a Being; and of ſuch Eifects as theſe we have 


afinice Inſtances before us. For in ſum, we have 

this viſible World about us, whole changeable 
Nature demonſtrates it to be the Efie of ſome 
ſuperiour Cauſe, and whole unſpeakable Vaſt- 
neſs, Beauty, and Contrivance argues it to be the 


| Effet of ſome moit wiſe, and good, and powerful 


Cauſe. For as to the farit, whatſoever is changes 
L able 
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able cannot {elf exiſt, but will neceflarily pro- 
ceed from ſome ſuperiour Cauſe ; becauſe whatſo- 
ever Self. exifFs 15 neceſſarily, and whatſoever 1s ne+ 
ceſſarily is always the ſame ; that which is withour 
any Cauſe cannot bt be, and that which: is chus. 
or thus without any Cauſe, cannot but be /o or /o 
for ever.; and conſequently if the World were of 
itſelf without. any Cauſe, it would not: only, be 
neceſſarily, bur alſo be ſuch as it # neceſfarily and: 
unchangeably;- but contrariwiſe we plainly per: 
ceive that it runs a perpetual Courle of Change and: 
Alteration, that. its Parts are continually altering: 
their Figure, and ſhifting their Places with one 
another, whereas if this Part were of uſelf ne 
ceflarily, as tt: nſt be of the##bole be fo, 1 would: 
neceſiarily be where it is and what 1t 1s eternally; ©: 
And ſince the Mutability of this V Vorld argues 

it to be the effet of fome. ſuperiour Caule,. [ 
would fain know whether conſidering the YVaſt-: 
neſs, and Beanty, and Contrivance of it, it be:not 
molt reaſonable to attribute it to ſuch 'an-.all. 
good, all-wiſe, and Almighty Cauſe as we ſuppoſe: 
Ged to be. For what lefs than an finite Power. 
can bear a due Proportion to fuch a vaſt atid in 
2en{e World ? . Should you enter into a vaſt and 
magnificent Palace, and find no Creature in it, but: 
a company of Mice or Weaſels, could. you: poſh-: 
bly believe that theſe imporent Vermini buile 103! 
And yer the building of the moſt Royab Palace 
coth not ſo much exceed the Power of thele weak 
Animals, as-:the building of 1: World doth the: 
Power of ay Cauic but a:Ged. But them-if we" | 
conlider the. infinite Number of ;:Beingsi6n-the! 
World that are capsble of happineſs; .andithezwap" 
Provi 
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Proviſions that axe made to entertain them - ac- 
cordingly to their ſeveral! Capacities,we cannot but 
thence conclude that the Power which madethem 
was ated by an infizite Goodneſs. Laſtly, that we 
conſider the rare and admirable Contrivance. of 
the ſeveral Parts of the VVorld ; how perfe& 
each one is in is Kind, how exactly fitted to each 
other, -and what a lovely Cymmetry and Proportion 
they all make in the whole, how can we otherwiſe 
imagine but that that Power and Goodveſs which 
canſed it was direFed by __ Wiſdom? So 
that the. World is ſuch an Efte& as openly pro- 
daims its Cauſe to be a God ; andiif this Evidence 
of God's Exiſtence will not convince. Men, they 
-are impregnably fortified againft 'a{- Conviction ; 
and if God ſhould carry them into thoſe infinite 
Spaces that are beyond the Limits of- this World, 
and there command a New One. into Being, 
while they ſtood looking on, and- ſaw it ſpringing 
out of nothing, they might with, as good reaſon 
conclude that Worldito be nothing. but a fortaui- 
tous Concourſe? of tn/enſible Parts:of Matter, as 
they now do thar#hzs is ſo. So that in fine; he 
that denies God after all theſes Demonſtrations 
which he hath. given of himſelf, 1s out of the 
reach; of - Argument, -and if - he. purſue. his own 
Principles, can-never bs convinced by 'any poſſible 
Reaſons. And. what a deſperate Folly is it for 
Men ro. embrace a Belief, which: ſhould they: be 
ſ aken, draws after it everiaſtmg Ruin, when they 
fave ail:che Reatonsto the contrary that the: Mat- - _ 
ter'ss capable of. 2 1 What: is this:but to ſaut their 
1 £zes,: and calt themieives blindfold on their :own 
Defirnth:n,. and'to rslolve to'wink hard ane: bg- 
Fo L 2 1eVe 
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lheve againſt all poſltble Reaſon, that ſo they may 
ruin themſelves without any Interruption ? 

VI. And laſtly, The Atheiſt plainly contre 
dis himſelf in his ewn Concluſion. For by deny 
ing that God is, he neceſſarily denies the Poſſibs 
lity of his Being. For if he be ne, it is impoſ 
ſible he ſhould ever be; becauſe Eternity of Being 
is included in the Netzon of him. For when we 
ſpeak of God, we mean by him a Being that is 
before all Cauſes, and the Cauſe of all Cauſe, 
and that therefore owerb not his Being to any prin 
Cauſe, but doth neceſſarily, independently, and 6 
rternally exiſt. So that if - be not now, he cat» 
not be at al, becauſe he muſt begin to be, which 
is contradictory to the very efſential Notion and 
Ha of him. For it he ſhould ever begin to be, 
he cannot be Eternal; and if he be not Erernal he 
cannot be God. So that to ſay God 1s not 1s ; 
_— Conſequence to ſay he canzer be at all; 
and yet by a God we mean at the ſame time «| 
Being that = endowed with all poſſible Perfeltir 
ons that a Being # capable of. Wherefore «y 
ſaying that God is 0, we do by Conſequence 
fere that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be, ſo by 
alerting that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be, we | 
do in effe& afſert this groſs Contradi&ion ; that 
it 15 1impoflible ſuch a Being ſhould ever be as in- 
cludes all the Perfe&ions that are poſſible to a Be 
ing. Thus in the ſame Breath we pronounce 
God can _ roy hrs that = poſſible - - and 
yet impoſſible he ever be. For aying 
that he is a Being endowed with all the pail 
PerfeRions of Being, we expreſly affirm that it 
is poſſible he may be ; but by ſaying that there 
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w ſuch Being a#zelly exiſting, we do as expreſly 
afſert that it is ipoſuble he ſhould ever be. He 
therefore who aſferts that God is nor, doth by 
neceſſary Conſequence aflert this expreſi Contra- 
diftion, that it as impoſſible there ſkould ever be a 
Bring as perfe# as it . And when if there 
be a God, Mens eternal Fate depends but upon 
believing that he « and a&ing accordingly, what a 
monſtrous Folly is it for Men to contradi# them- 
ſelves to deny him? What is this but to fake their 
Souls upon it, that the very firſ# Principle of rea- 
ſoning 1s falſe, and put their Fate upon this de- 
__ IſfTae, -that unleſs borb Parts of a Contra- 

ion prove mee, chey muſt inevitably periſh for 
ever : 

And now having ſhewn you frem what malig- 
want Cauſes Atheiſm ſprings, and how defj 
rately fooliſh and unreaſonable it 15 in it(elf, 
us all endeavour by the ſerious Conſideration of 


1 what hath been ſaid, to fortifie our Minds againſt 


it. And ſince this Propolition, That God s, is the 
prime Foundation of «/l Religion, it concerns us 
all ro uſe our utmoſt Diligence to efabliſh our 
Minds in the firm and Fedfaſt Belief of it; and 


' this we cannot fail to do, if we heartily endea- 


vour it, For the. Arguments of God's Being do 
ſhine all round about us with ſuch a c/eer and 
convincing Light, that we need do no more than 
juſt opers our Eyes to it, and diſpel thoſe miſchie- 
yous Cauſes from our W4s, that bide and obſcure 
it from our Underſtandmes, And when once we 
have throughly /erled che Belief of God's Be- 
ing in our Minds, 1t will mightily influence all our 
Powers of A&#ion; it will invite our Hope, and 
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alarm our Fear, and Addreſs to every Paſlion in uy 
chat is capable of Per{uaſion, and be an everliving 
Spring of Religion within us; for God is an Ob- 
je& lo infinite Great in himſelf, and of ſuch 
mfinite Moment and Concernment to ws , that 'tis 
+ Next to impoſſible we ſhould firmly believe that he 
&, without being vigorouſly 1impreſs'd with relj- 
gious Aﬀections upon the Conltideration of his 
Bempg . 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Neceſlity of acknowledging the 
divine Providence to oblige 5 to be 
truly Religious, | 


God hath upon the Minds of Men, pro- 
= Cceeds immediately from the Belief of his 
Providence, without which we are no way con- 


T HE main Influence which the Belief of a 


\cerned or intereſted in-him. For a God without a 


Providence 15 a ſolaary kind of Being that hves 
aloze from the World, alcogether retired within 
himſelf, and never looks abroad or any ways inter- 
meddles wiith any thing without 5 and what have 
we to do with a Being that hath nothing co do with 
% Or our affairs, but lives apart from us in ſome 
anacceſſible Retirement, where neither we can go 
to him nor be come to ws ? So that it is by his Pro- 
vidence that all Correſpondence and Intercourſe v2- 
tween God and his Creatures 15 maintained ; wiuch 
eing taken away, he 15 nothing to «5, and we. 
are as nothing to him; For what doth ic 1gnifte 
to 25 that there 15 4 certain excellent Being called 
God, fitting on the Top of the Heavens with his 

Arms folded in his Boſom, and who doth nothing 
there but enjoy himlelt 1n a quiet Comemplation = 
oi his own PerieQtions, without regarding any 
twng Without himy: Or _ either good or hurt 
4 Q 
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to the World ? Such a God is nothing but a great 
Cypher in the World, that only makes a gloriow 
Flouriſh, bur is as inſignificant as no God at all, 
For to what purpoſe ſhould we pray to a God that 
35 not at leiſure to. bear us, or hope in a God that is 
not concerned to he/pus 2 What ſhould move us 
to love a God that beſtows no Good, or to fear a 
God that inflits no Evil, or to obey a God that 
hath no Regard of our A#:0n:? Why ſhould we 
thank him if we receive nothing from him 2 For 
what ſhould we praiſe him if he be no ways bene. 
ficial to the World ? And wherein ſhould we im 
rate him if he fits fill and does nothing, and exer- 
Ciſes neither /:/dom, nor Goodneſs, nor Fuſtice, nor 
Mercy towards any thing without him ? All which - 
PerfeFions of the Deity without a Providence 
are utterly void and uſeleſs. For his Providence is 
the great Sphere of Ativity wherein he exerciſes 
and diſplays his Perfe&ions, wherein his Power 
executes the Contrivances of his V Viſdom, and 
his Wiſdom eontrives the Methods of his Good- 
neſs; fo that without his Providence all his Per- 
Fefions will ſ1gnifie n8:bing, For what doth that 
Wiſdom fignifie that contrives nothing ? Or that 
Power which doth nothing? Or that Goodneſs 
that is good for nothing ? Oc that Juſtice which 
diſtributes nothing ? And yer juſt ſuch Cyphers are 
all the Perfeaionsof God, ſuppoſe there is no Pro- 
vidence wherein to employ and exerciſe hem. And 
if once we vacate and extinguiſh theſe PerfeQtions 
of God which are the Graces which render him 
ſo Sublime and Adorable, what Reaſon can move 
us to Adore and Worſhip him ? For why ſhould we 
concern our ſelves with a God who concerns ys, 
ec 
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felf with no Body, and that either hath neither 
Power, nor Wiſdom, nor Goodneſs, or which to us is 
the ſame,makes no uſe for them ? So that the denial 
of God's Providence, you ſee, directly cuts in ſunder 
all the Ties of Religion, by rendring him an @- 
ſignificant _ to the World. 

In the Proſecution of this Argument I ſhall 
ſhew, Firſt, What of the divine Providence it is 
that is neceſſary to be believed in order to our being 
truly Religious. Secondly, What Evidence there 
is to create in us ths Belief. Thirdly, The Is- 
ſufficiency and Unreeſonableneſs of the common 
Prerence; to fidelity in this matter. 


SECT. I. 


What it is we are to believe of the divine Pre- 
dence. 


| he General, it is not ſufficient that we believe 
tba or that Part or Branch of it, but we muſt 
acknowledg the Whole ; every Pare whereof the 
Whole conſiſts being pregnant with very powerful 
Obligations to Rehgion. Now the Fhole of Pro. 
vidence conſiſts in God's continual Conſervation, 
Poſſeſſion, In[pe#ion, and Diſpoſal of all things, and 
Government of the rational World. So «ob the 
whole of 1t includes theſe five Parts or Branches, 


I. God's continual Conſervation of all things. 
LH. His continual Poſſeſſion of all — : 
I. His 


os 
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III. His continual In/pe&#ion of all things, 

IV. His continual Ordering and Diſpoſal of all 
things. e + | 

V. His continual Government of the rational 
World. All which, as I ſhall ſhew, are highly 
neceſſary to be believed in order to our being #ruly 
Religious, 


 T. Tooblige us to be rruly Religions, it 15 ne- 
ceſlary we ſhould believe that God continually wp. 
bolds and conſerves all things. . That he alone 1s 
the great Atlas on whole Almighty Shoulders the 
whole Frame of things depends. For tho the 
works of Humane Art do often ſtand many Ages 
after the Workmans Hand is withdraws trom 
them, yet the reaſon is becauſe tnere 15 Something 
becween them and Nothing, vis. the pre-exiſting 
Matter of which they are formed ; whereas the 
Works of God being all produced out of Nothing, 
have nothing berween them, but that creative 
Power which produced them. And therefore as 
Mans Works would neceſſarily periſh were that 
pre-exiſting Matter , taken away, which ſtands be- 
eweentbemand Nothing,ſo God's Works would ne- 
ceilarily reſolve into nothing, ſhouid that creative 
Power be withdrawn which ſtands berween them 
and nothing. In ſhort, pre exiſting Matter 1s the 
Batis of our Works, and creative Power of God's ; 
and therefore as our Works muſt ceale to be, were 
their pre-exiſtmg Matter , withdrawn, fo God's 
Works mutt ccale to be, were his creative Power 
withd1awn. S0that 'tis the fame Almighty Power 
which raijed che World oa; oi Nothing that keeps 
it i:0m /nkivg into notiung'; and that it #5 this, Mo- 
| ment 


ment 1s as much the Effe& of divine Power, as 
that it was the Moment when it was firſt created. 
For the World was no more able to give itſelf 
the /econd Moment of Being than it was the firſt, 
and the. third than the ſecond, and ſo on through 
all the paſt and Jon Moments of its Being, For 
one Moment of Being 1s as much as another, and 
therefore to give a ſecond requires the ſame Power 
as to givea fir/#; and if ſo, then each ſucceeding 
Moment of the world's Duration and Continuance, - 
muſt be derived from the Caule of the fr/# Mo- 
ment of its Being. So that the Creation and Con- 
ſervation of the World, is only the ſame Act con- 
tinwing and flowing on (like a Line from a Mathe- 
matical Point ) from the fir# inſtant of its Being to 
- the laſt period of its Duration. And fo the Scri- 
pture repreſents itz Thus Nehemiah 9.6. Thou, 
even thou art Lord alone , thou baſk made Heaven, 
the Heaven of Heavens with all their Hoſts, the 
Earth and all things that are therein, and thou pre- 
ſerveſ# them all ; and At&#s 17,25, 26. he giveth 
z0 all life and breath and all things, in bim we live, 
and move, and hawe our being ; and Hev. 1. 4. he 
is ſaid to uphold all things by the word of bis Power. 
Which is a Truth of that vaſt Importance to 
Religion, that ir is hardly conceivable how it can 
! ſub/iſ without it, For while we look on our ſelves 
as Beings that are independent from God, that 
do live, and breath, and ſub/i# of owr ſelves, 
without any new Supplies of Being from him, 
why ſhould we ſerve and werſbzp bum ? What 
reaſon have we to rruſt in a Being from whom we 
expect no Support ? Or to render Homage to a Re- 


ing on Whom we have no Dependence? 50 that by 
dube- 
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disbelieving this Part of the divine Providence, we 
do in effe& cut off all Intercourſe between God and 
our ſelves, and lay an Imbargo on Religion. For 
if we depend not on him, what have we to do with 
him? And.if we owe not our Lives and Beings to 
his Power, what right hath he to exa& our Obedi. 
exce? Bur while we look upon our ſelves as Beings 
that hang upon him, and derive every Breath and 
Moment of our Bzings from him, ſo clfat ſhould 
he wihdraw from us that Almighty Arm that ſa- 
fins us, and leave us to /ubſift of our ſelves, we 
muſt preſently drop into nothing, how can we for- 
bear without infinite Stupidity and Ingratitude to 
devote our ſelves and all our Powers and Faculties 
to his Service? For what a fupid wretch ſhould I 
be ſhould I not ſtudy to pleaſe 5im upon whom | 
know my Life and Being depends, and who mere- 
ly by withdrawing his Hand from underneath me 
can let me /imkinto nothing when he pleaſes? and 
what an wnprateful wretch thould I be ſhould I re- 
fuſe to honour, worſhip and obey him, from whom 
I draw every Breath I Breath, and derive new life 
and Being every moment ? 

FI. It 15 alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
God poſſeſſes all things; that he hath not given away 
gn World from himſelf, and caſt it out of his 


wn Diſpoſal as a common Scramble among men ; 
ut that he hath reſerved to himſelf an abſolute, 
wnalienable and independent Propriety in all that we 
enjoy and poſſeſs. For all things owe their Being to 
him as he is the Creator and Uphbolder of them; and 
therefore whatſoever « muſt neceſſarily be bx, be- 
caule it x by his Power and Providence, And if 
we who a& by the Power of God, and can do no- 
thing 
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thing without him, may claim a right co the EE 
tes of our Invention and fgduſtry, how much 
more may God who contrive! and produced all 
things by his own independent, VViſdom and 
Power ? For our Wiſdom and Power being God's, 
he hath a Sovereign Right to all the Efe#s of 
them ; but &s Wiſdom and Power are abſolutely 
bs own without Dependence on any ſuperiour 
Cauſe; and therefore whatſoever are the Effeas 
of them muſt neceſſarily be bu by a moſt ab/olute 
and independent Propriety. And accordingly he 
is Riled rhe poſſeſſor of Heaven and Earth, Gen. 
14-19. And Moſes tells his People, Behold the Hea- 
wen and the Heaven of Heavens uz the Lord's, the 
Earth alſo and all that i thereim, Deut. 10. I4- 
and the Earth, (aith the Pſalmiſt, # the Lord's and 
the fulneſs thereof , the World and they that dwell 
therein ; for be bath founded it upon the Sea, and 
prepared it upon the Floods, Plalm 24. 1.. and 50, 
12. and the Heavens, ſaith he again, are thine, the 
Earth alſo « thine ; as for the World and the fulneſs 
thergof thou haſt founded them, Plalm $9. 11. 

God therefore being the Supreme Proprietor of 
the World, there is nothing can be juſtly ewrs but 
by bz Will aad Grant; and nothing can be ours 
by bis Will, but what 1s honefth and juſtly ours. 
So that for us to ſeize upon any part of the World. 
by Freud, or Violence, or Oppreſſion, is to treſpaſs 
upon God and invade his Property, and to tear 
his #orld trom him againſt his Will. Thus what- 
ſoever we poſleſs by Wrong, we poſſeſs as Robbers 
and Invaders of God; and whatſoever we enjoy 
by Right, we enjoy as Tenants to the great Land. 
hrd ot the World 5 and withour 6W91mg a Ac- 
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knowledging this we cannot be truly Religiow. For 
if the World be not 4s, why ſhould we pray to 
him for what we wanz. of it, or praiſe him for 
what we enjoy ? why ſhould we patiently ſubmit 
to his Diſpoſal when he deprives us of what we 
bave ? Or thankfully acknowledge his Goodneſs 
when he ſupplies us with what we need ? Why 
fhould we employ our Peſſeſions 1n be Service, or 
think our ſelves: obliged to return him any part of 
them in pioxs or charitable works ? Ina woid, why 
Jthould we: be contented with a ſmall ſhare, and 
abide by. that amequal Diviſion of things that is 
made inthe World, and not endeavour to increaſe 
our own poor Heap by: piffering from other mens 
that are:ten times bigger than ours 2 Whence are 
tbeſe Obligations but from this Swppoſal, that God 
is the ſup:eme Proprietor and Poſſeſſor of ail things; 
which bing denied, there remains no /0/:d Foun- 
dation of Reaſon for any of theſe great and e- 

ceſſary Duties of Religion. | 
{iI. To oblige us to be truly religions-it is alfo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe chat Gad-'is preſent 
with and in/peds all things, that his divine Sub- 
ſtance is d;fu/ed through and circumfuſed-about all 
things,ſo as to penetrate chem within as; an umver- 
{al Scul, and contain them without as an univerſal 
Place. For 1o the Jewiſh Doctois are:wont:to.call 
God Hamakom, thats tolay, the Place or Continent 
of all things ; bdcauſe allchings are excompaſſed by 
him, and do live and- maye wicbin his yifinite Ba- 
ſom. _ For ſo m- Scripture:the divine Subſtance ts 
deſcribed,-as ſpreading it ſelf through.and around 
the V Vorld, even totheucmoſt poſibility. of. Ex- 
tenſion. Worker , (aith the Plalmilt,- hai I go 
| rom 
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fom thy Spirit, or whetber ſhall T fles from thy pre- 
ſence? "If I aſcend" wy into Heaven thou art Me 
if I make my bed in Hell, behold thou art there; if 
I take the Wings of the Morning,” and dwell in the 
uttermoſt: parts of the Sea, even thire ſhall thy Hand 
had ne, and thy right Hand ſhall bold'me,Pſalm 1 39. 
7,8,9,10. | And behold, ſaith Solomon, the Heaven 
 'Hearyens cannot contain thee , 1 Kings 8. 27. 
yet, do not I fill Heaven and Earth, ſaith the Lord 
bimſelf, Jer. 23. 24. © oO 
' Now tho God's Ommipreſence be. frifly an At- 
tfibnte of his Effence; and not 4' bare of his Pro- 
vidence, "yet *tis ſuch an Attribute "as mniludes his 
wirverſal Providence; and without, ppoing of 
which, 41 aniiverfal Ptqvidence Gan'bardly be con- 
ceived; For if he't#-exiÞs and be preſent with all 
things, he muſt be ſuppoſed to. opeare upon them ; 
becauſe wherever be 15,''his infinite Wifdom and 
Power and Goodneſs are;' which in their own Na: 
ture are ſuch aFive PerfeRions a5,cannot be pre-' 
ſentewhere ſuch'a world of things are'to' be done, 
and fit ill and 4o nothing. For how can we con- © 
ceive that infinite /iſzom ſhould be preſent where 
a world: of things ate'to be ordered, and yet order 
nothing? That infinite Power ſhould be preſent 
wherg'a world' of things are to'be done, and yer 
do'inothiris® 2 Or: that infinite Grodneſs ſhould be. 
preſent where a world of good i5'to be done, and 
do'wo/pood/at all? Such an ze, reſtive Preſence as 
this, is:'utrerly mconſiſtent with ſuch a#ive Per- 
feaions.-* So thatthe Omnipreſence of an infinite; 
Power atrd W:ſdom,' and Goodneſs neceſſarily ſup= 
poſes.am univerſal Providence; ahd without ſuch aft 
Ommipreſence an-univerfal Providetite can _ 
L434 68 Y 
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ly be conceived. For how can God be preſentby 
any Power, or Vertue or E of his Nature, in 
any place from whence the real Subfaxce of his 
Divinity is excluded ? How can he operate by his 
own immediate Efficiency where he is not 2 Or 
extend his divine Power, and Wiſdom, and Good.- 
neſs over all things, except his divine Subfance in 
which theſe Attributes are, be co-extended with 
them. Every Agent muſt be where it 5s, becaule 
it a#s from its Being, and it 1s as poflible for that 
which is wor to operate, as for that which & to 
operate where it is not ; and hence Sccretes being 
asked how it was poflible for one God to order all 
the Afﬀairs of the World ? returns this Anſwer, 
Teas my , Trey th 76 rior dS” ca dantyre bogs oy ly 
me efxery, x, woes megfrau i) dec miyToy Crmnpuaniionu. 
2. e. God 1s ſo great and weſt a Being, as that 
he hears and ſees all things together, and is pre- 
ſent every where, and takes care of all things at 
the /ame time. Thus God's Omnipreſence, you lee, 
doth ſo include his univerſal: Providence that with 
it 'tis neceſſary, and without 1t mconceiveble. 

And then from his Preſence with all things, ne- 
ceſſarily follows his Inſpe&ion of all things; be- 
cauſe where ever be is, his infinite Knowleds is, 
which is inſeparable from his Being ; and where 
ever his infinice Knowledg s, it muſt neceflarily 
have a through Proſped of all things round about 
him, ſo that nothing can be concealed from its In- 
ſpe&ion. For ſo the Scripture aſſures us that the 
Eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole 
Earth, 2 Chron. 16. 9. and that the Eyes of the 
Lord are in every place beholding the evil, and good, 
Prov. 15. 3- and 1n a word, that ll ;hings are "”_ 
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Heb: 4-153+ E 

Both-which-are- Truths of vaſt Importance ro 
Religion;; . For while: Men look upon. God as a 
Being chat dwells at a.grear Difence from them, 
they. will be ready /enough to conclude Procul 4 
Fove procul. 4 Fulmme,that. being far off from him, 
they are out of his '7each, and beyond the Dan- 
ger. of his Thunderbolts ; and that he is to. far re- 
moved. from-them. either to ſuccour them when 
they wu; his Aid, gr, to puniſh chem when. they 
deſerve his Diſpleaſ#re ; which muſt. needs extin- 
Rater Son their. Hope :and. Fear, which are the 
[wan S Springs! of their Religion. ' And tho we 
bakive him ,to. be preſent. with us, yet un- 

Io we ol believe. that he hath a. i In/petion 
into allpur Ations and Af airs, we ſhall have no 
Regard-to. him, For, if he ſees not. into, our:At- 
fairs, haw can he [accour,and repens And it he 
cannot celieve us,: to, what en MN we bope i 
| him,,dependupon. high, gr, pray to him? And un- 

leſs. he. hath a poſed. Ion hrin alf.qur Aa 

how. pc) he reward {95 Th | 


rounds ey 0: bon Projupcs Se in- 
cludes. and. penetrates.every part © Fe bin, 
on (R0/OUr, inmoſt Thoughts and. Puypoles, ans 
,of..qur Souls with his of 

ſing: Bye, wn bt a. ary and _perfett Pro- 
all:our Af: airs.and Concerns, we: cannot 
mW infinite Foree,to "our Reaſon for cbear fears 
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ing and reverencing, ſerving 'and adoring him: 
"V To aten” the Oblization of Relivien 
'vpdM1 us it 15 alſo neceſſary that we believe that 
God continually orders and'diſpoſes of all things; 
that he is the Spring of all the Motions of this 

great Machine of the VVorld, that ſets eve 
7/heel and Cauſe agoing, and by his all-command- 
ing Influence maintains, direfts and over-rules 
their Motions; and that there 1s nothing happens 
in the World, whether by Natare, or Chance, ot 
Deſign, btit by his Ordiniation and Diſpoſal ; that 
even thoſe matural Cauſes ' which are neceſſarily 
determined to ſuch particalay Courſes and Effects, 
are influenced and conduffed by him , and that 
whenfoever they fray from their Cotirſes,' ſw 
ſpend or precipitate their Motions , or 'move toun- 
rer to their natural Tendencies, it is by his Order 
and Dire#ion ; that 'tis he who derives and guides 
the Heavenly Bodies, impreſſes the Degrees and 
chalks our the Paths of their, Motions, and by his 
own Almighty Hand twr#t rownd thoſe Rtupendous 
VVheels in'a perpetual Revolution: ' For fo the 
Scripture tells us, that be makes bis Sun to ſhine up- 
onthe good and bad, Matth. 5. 45. that 1t's at his 
Beck and Command that thoſe vaſt Bodies of 
Light exbale the Vapours” of the Earth and Sea, 
and diſſolve them down again'in Hai, arid Rain, 
and Snow, For fo we are told that"tris he 'wbo 
covers the” Btavens with" Clouds, and prepares the 
Rar for the Earth ; that ſents forth ' his Coritwnand. 
ment unto the Earth ; and giveth Snow lier Wool, 
and ſcattereth 'the boar "Froſt Tthe Hſhes, "and: cd} 
eth forth bis Tee like Morfels; and ſendeth forth_bis 
Word and melteth them, "and cauſes the _—_ to 
ow 
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blow and the Waters flow , Plalm 147. 8, 15, t6, 
17,18, that the Fire, and Hail, and Snow, and Va- 
pours, and ſtrong Winds do fulfil bis Word, Pfalm 
143.8. And in a word, that *tis by his Order and 
| cyrus that the Earth ſends up its Sap into the 
eds and Roots of Herbs, and Corn and Plants, 
and cauſes them to /pring and grow, and that all 
Animals do propagate their Kind, and ſtill re- 
pleniſb the Store-houſes of Nature; for ſo we are 
told, that he cloaths the graſs of the Field, and 
arrays the Lilles in all their glory, Matth.2. 28, 29, 
» and that he cauſes the Graſs to grow for the 
attle, and Herb for the uſe of Man, that he may 
bring forth Food out of the Earth, Plalm 10414. 
Knd then as for fortuitozs and caſual Events, 
which depend upon accidewal and irregular 
Cauſes, as a Man's being bit with an Arrow let 
' at random, or brained with a Stone falling from 
© Top of an Houſe, we muſt believe that they 
are all ordered, direed, and over-ruled by God; 
ſo as that to him there is nothing caſual or contin- 
gent ; and tho there are many things happen of 
which there was no Neceſſity in their immediate 
Caxſes, yet do they as neceifarily depend upon the 
Will w— Power of the ff Cauſe of all, as the Rz- 
ſing and Setting of the Sun, and Ebbing and Flow- 
7 Of the Sea. So that how fortuitons ſoever 
theſe things may be in reſpe&t of the De/jgz and 
patural Tendency of ' ſecond Cauſes, yet none of 
= ever happen beſides the Purpoſe and Intention 
of God, who foreſees and deſigns them before they 
come to paſs, and direfs and Jewels them co his 
wa maſt w/e and holy Ends and Purpoſes. For 
the Arrow yhich the Soldier let fly at Random 
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was levelled by God at Ahbab's Breaſt, fo that his 
Death was Chance in reſpe& of the Soldier who 
ſhot the Arrow, but Deſignin Ged who direfed it; 
and accordingly, Prov. 16. 33. we are told that 
the Lot « caſt 'into the Lap, but the whole diſpoſt 
thereof is of the Lord. And ſo in the Caſe © 
Chance- Medley when a Man accidentally kills ano- 
ther without any Deſign or Intention, tho it be 
mere Accident in bim, "tis Council and Deſipn in 
Ged, who, as the Scripture expreſſes it, delivers the 
Man he (lays into his Hand, Exod.21. 13. 

And then Laſtly, As for thoſe Events which 
happen by the Deſign of free and rational Agents, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that they are al 
over-ruled by God too; that whatever befals us 
in this World whether it be by the good or i} De- 
. fign of Men or Angels, is for good, and ſuf, and 

boly Ends, either permitted or determined by. the 
fovereign Diſpoſer of all Events ; ſo that withour 
his wiſe Permiflion or Determination, neither 
Angels, Men, nor Devils can do us either good 
or burr ; that every good thing we receive from: 
them, only paſſes to us through their Hands 
from God, and that they are only the Channels and 
Conveyances of the overflowing Streams of his 
infinite Bounty ; and that when ever we ſuffer 
any iU from them, they are but the Rods in God's 
Hand wherewith he chaft.ns' and conre&s us ; 
that he hath the owver-rulmg Diſpoſal of all the Ills 
which they #f/i# upon us, and can render their 
Stings a Sovereign Balm, and their rankeſt Poy- 
ſon Medicinal to us ; fo that the Malice being In 
Go4's Diſpoſal, can eff-& nothing but what he will 
have it ;-and if it doth us hurt "tis his Executio- 
| mer 
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wr, [but if he pleaſes it ſhall do good, and like 
Leaches. applied by a skilful Phyſician, that draw 
away. our Diſeaſe while it 1s [ucking our blood. 
For ſo God made the Malice of Foſepl's Brethren 
the means of his Advancement in Egypt ; and by 
the eg of Fudazs and Cruelty of the Fews 
advanced the holy Jeſus to his own right Hand, - 
and executed his Purpoſe to redeem Mankind. 
Thus God over-rules the Actions of Men, and 
when ' he \pleaſes direFs them quite contrary to 
their Intentions ; for the way of Mas, ſaith the 
Prophet, & not im himſelf, it is not in Man that 
walkecb to dire his ſteps, Jer. 10. 23. It is the 
Man that walks and as, but it is God alone that 
leads his Way, and direFs his Actions to what 
End he pleaſes. | | 
All which it is neceſſary we ſhould believe in 
order to our being truly religious, For while we 
look upon God as a. Foreigner in the World, that 
hath altogether retired himſelf from: the Afairs 
of it, and abandoned. it to the Difpoſal of blind 
Chance or Neceſjity, he muſt ſtand for a Cypber in 
our Efteem, and fignifie no more to us than the 
Emperor. of the World in tbe Moon; who for all 
we know may be a fferiees and puiſſant Prince, 
bur is ſo far removed from ws and our Afairs, 
that he can do us neither good nor Sure. Andif 
God intermeddle not with thoſe Gwds and Ewvils 
which happen here below, what doth he fignifie 
to ws who live apart from him in another World, 
from which he is wholly retired and withdrawn? 
But. if we firmly believe that there” is nothing be- 
fals. us, whether ic be in the Courſe of Natare 
or by Chavce, or Deſign, but by his Order and 
" M0 g' = 
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Dire&:0n, we muſt lay aſide our Reaſon and Hu: 
manity, if for every Good we want, or do receive, 
we do not apply our ſelves co him with humble, 
and ſubmiſſive, thankful. and ingenuous Minds; 
and if under every Evil that we feel or fear, we 
do not reſign up our Wills and lift up our Eyes to 
him, as to the ſole Arbitrator of our Fate. For 
where ſhould we pay our Thanks, or whence ſhould 
we expett our Supplies and Deliverances, but to 
h:m who is the Fountain of all Good, and from 
him who is the ſupreme Moderator of all Events ? 
Who is there in Heaven or Earth whom we are 
ſo much concerned to pleaſe, and ſo much obliged 
to acknowledg and ſubmit to, ſo much exgaged to 
rruſt to and rely on, as him who hath all our 
Fortunes 1n his Hends, and the abſolute Diſpoſal 
of every thing in which we are or may or can be 
any way intereſted or concerned ? So that the Be- 
lief of God's oyer-ruling Providence hath every 
Zink of our Duty faſtened to it in a ſtrong and 
ratianal Concatenation, and if it be looſened from 
this Principle, the whole Chain muſt neceſſarily 
fall i ſunder., | 

_ V. And laſtly, To oblige us to be truly religi- 
os it 1s alſo neceſlary we ſhould believe God that 
is the Supreme Governour of the rational World; 
which 15 a ditm&# Branch of Providence' from 
the former. Fay, all chings whatſoever are ſub- 
jz& to God's Order and Diſpoſal, but in//#rifneſs 
of. Speech. *cis only rational Beings that are ſibjett 
to his Government. For Government fuppoles 
: Laws, and Laws Rewards and Puniſhment, 'of 
Which rational. Beings alone are capable, they a- 
' lone having che power to deliberate, *and upon 
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Deliberation to chooſe what is good,and refuſe what 
is Evil, without which no Being can deſerve &t- 
ther to be rewarded or puniſhed. So that the Go- 
vernment of God in ſtrictnels of Speech, reſpedts 
only the rational World conſiſting of Angels and 
Men. - > | 
As for the Government of Angels 'vis impoſlible 
we ſhould underſtand any more of .it than what 
God hath revealed , becauſe tho_they converſe 
with »s and our Affairs, yet we do not converſe 
with them; our Spiritual Nature-by which we are 
near a/ljed to them being ſhut up in Matter, which 
like a YYVall of Partition divides us :from them, 
and .hinders us from looking gver- 1nto their 
VVorld, and from ſeeing their Nature and O- 
perations , and ſurveying their Polity. and Go- 
wvernment.. Indeed [o. far as we underſtand their 
'Natures, .we may ealily. underſtand the Laws by 
which . God Governs them ; becauſe we know 
God's Laws are always adapted. to the Natures 
of things ; and conſequently fince we:know that 
they are rational , Creatures, we may. conclude 
from thence, that whatſoever is fit. and decorous 
for rational Creatures as ſuch, chey ſtand obli- 
ed to by the Law of their Natures. But. ſince 
there are particular Powers and Properties in their 
'Natures which we underſtand or, 'cis impoſlible 
we ſhould underſtand all che parcicular. Laws by 
which chey are Goyerned. Oaty thus muchin ge- 
neral wz know, that the whole Ocder of Angelica! 
_ Beings were from the firſt Moment of their Crea- 
"tion. ſubje&ed to. Laws fitted to their Nature ; 
_by which, natural Laws they. ſtood, obliged,to obey 
their Creator in all his pyirive Conimands and [n- 
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ticucions; and that theſe Laws whatſoever they 
were both natural and poſitive were eſtabliſhed in 
Rewards and Puniſhments, by which if chey conti- 
nued Obedience they were to continue for ever 1n 
their moſt bliſsful Ranks and Stations ; bur if they 
rebelled were immediately to be baniſhed thence 
into everlaſting rerchedneſs and Miſery ; that a 
certain Order of theſe Anpelical Beings, excited 
either by their 'Pride, or Envy, of ſexſual AﬀeFtion, 
did under their Head or Chieftain revolt from 
God by trangreſſing ſome natural or poſirive Law, 
for which they were expelled the high Territories 
of Happineſs, and driven into theſe lower Parts 
of the VVorld, where under the Prince of their 
Rebellion they have ever lince waged War againſt 
God and May; that in this ſtate of V Var they 
are under the Reſtraint of God's almighty Power, 
who ſers Bounds to their Power and Malice which 
it cannot pals, and determine it to what” Ends and 
Parpoſes Fo pleales ; employing it ſometimes to 
try and thaften good Men, ſometimes to execute 
his Wrath upon the Children of Diſobedience, and 
ſomecimes again letting 'it koſe merely to diſplay | 
his own almighty Power in its Defeat and Over- 
throw ;' in which State they are reſerved as Pri- 
ſoners at large tothe Fudgment of the great Day ; 
whereby together with wicked men they ſhall be 
ſentenced and confined to everlaſting Flames and 
Darknefs . that che good Angels in reward of their 
conffant Obedience are continued and fixed 1n a 
moſt b1:/5ful Condition, in which they enjoy the 
' conſtant Srenles of God, and the unſpeakable Plea- 
ſure of being entirely reſigned to his V Vill, who 
"upon all Occafions ſends them to and fro the 
World, 
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World; as the great Meſſengers and Miniſters of 
his Providence, to Miniſter to the Recovery of 
recoverable Sinners, and to pour out the Yials of 
his Wrath upon the obſtinate and unreclaimable ; to 
afiſt, proteff and comfort good men while they 
live, and when they depart from hence to condu&#t 
their Spirits through the airy Territories of the 
wicked Angels into thoſe bliſsful Manſions that are 
prepared to receive them till the ReſurreFion; at 
which time their Part will be co ſummon and ga- 
ther both che good and bad before the Tribunal of 
Chriſt, to receive their final Senrence to everlaſt- 
ing Weal or Wo. 
This is the main of what we know concerning 
God's Government of Angels; the ſincere Belict 
of which will be of vaſt Advantage to us in the 
whole Courſe of our Religion. Por fince there is 
ſuch a mightyColony of evil Angels roving about 
the VVorld, watching all Opportunities to lay 
Snares 1nour way, and to tempt us into their Re- 
volt and Ruin; and fince their Deſign in cemptin 
us ow, is only to get us into their Power, that 
they may torment us hereafter, how much doth it 
concern. us to guard and defend our ſelves againſt 
their ' evil Motions and Suggeſtions, leſt by comply- 
ing with them we give them opportunity to rain 
us on from one degree of wickednels to another, 
till they have made us proveke the Almghty to cur 
us.off, and barn us for ever to their Rage and 
Fury ;* and ſince they are all of them under his Re- 
ffraint, and can proceed no farther in their mſ- 
chjevous Deſigns againſt us, than he lets looſe his 
Chain to them;how ſhould this encourage us man- 


fully to fruggle and contend againſt them z ſince if 
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we do, we may depend upon it, that God 1n who 
Power they are, will either command them off, or 
at leaſt not permit them to over-power .Us with 
Temptation. And ſince by God's Permiſſion 
there are great Flocks of good Angels always hover. 
1:7 about us, to.guard us againſt thoſe malignan 
ones, and to prompt us to good,i as they prompt us 
ro evil, and with their boly Inſpirations to coun 
t:rmine their impure Suggeſtions, how much doth 
it import us to cheriſh and reverence every pious 
Thought and Motion, tifice for all we know it m 
be the 7/biſper of ome Angel of God, who by the 
and /uch like holy Injections is now /truglopg with 
the Powers of Darkneſs, to reſcue bony, S Out 
of their hands. And ſince theſe bleſſed and bene 
wvolent Spirits do by Gad's Appointment pitch their 
Texts about ;good-Men. while they ive and conuy 
them /afely. to the Seat of the Bleſſed when th 
die, how ſhould this encourgge bad Men to be ps 
and good Men to perſevere in well doing ; 11nce 
they place and:continue themielves under the bleſ- 
ſed Patronage of Angels, to bs condutted. ſafely 
by them through this perillazs Sea to the calm Re- 
gions of eternal Lyght ? [Thus the Belief of Gods | 
Government of Angels, fo tar. as he hath thought 
good to reveal it to us, very much congduces toa 
holy Life. ET I 
Bur that which more. nearly Concerns us, and 
hath a-more immediate Lnfluence on our Practice, 
i5--his Government of Men.; the Belief of. which 45 
mdiſpenſably necellary to render us truly. religious 
Now concerning this Government .of God over 
Men, there are leven things. neceſlary to be be- 


heved 3 CENTER EEO 
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7. That the great End of God's Government is 
the Welfare of Mankind 

If. That in order t6 this End, God hath given 
as Laws for the Regulation and Government of our 
AFions. 

TH. That to ſecure our Obedience to theſe Laws 
he hath derived his Authority upon all /awful So- 
vertignties to Govern us according to them. = 
TV. That he is ready to contribate to us all ve- 
cefſary Aſſiſtance, to enable us to obſerve theke 
Laws. | 
V. That the Afliſtance he contributes to us 
ſuch as ſuppoſes us free Agents, and concurs with 
and maintains our natural Freedom, 

VI. That he takes particular Cogniſance of 
the good and i/ Uſe which we make of our natural 


Freedom. 


VIE. That he will certainly reward or puniſh us 
atcordingly. 


I. To oblige us to be truly religious it 1s ne- 
ceflary we ſhould believe that the great End of 


' God's Governing us is our Welfare and Happmeſs. 


That being infinitely razed above all Want and 
Isdigence, he doth not afſame the Government of 


'0s to-adwvance himſelf; or to-gratifie any boundleſs 
Ambition of his own, which is a Vice that ſprings 


out of Poverty and Indigence, and therefore: can 


Have netther Root nor Roow in a nature lo infinitely 


happy as bis ; but that all bx Detign 1n regning 
over us 15 to' do us good and to conſummate our 


"Happineſs; to refore -and redifie our dilordered 


Nature, and to advance and 74i/c it to the utmoſt 
BED Perfe&4 ion, 
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Perfe&tion, and Bliſs and Glory it 1s capable of; 
to protet# and defend us againit preſent Evils, and 
ſupport us under them, and convert them into In- 
ſtruments of good, and to reſcue us from that worf 
of Evils, Sin, and from all thoſe endleſs Milcries 
it is pregnant with. This we ought to believe i 
the great Scope of all bx Ads of Government,and 
even of the dire Puniſhments he inflits; which 
are always intended either to reclaim the Offen- 
ders themſelves, or to warn others by the ſad Ex- 
ample of their ſuffering not to follow the ll Ex. 
ample of their Sz. And that this is the great 
End of his Government he himſelf hath expreſly 
declared. So Pſalm 135. 9. weare aſſured that 
the Lord # good to all, and that his tender mercies 
are over all bis works; and Verle 13. 14. that in 
the Exerciſe of his everlaſting Kingdorn, be uphold. 
eth all that fall, and raiſeth up all that are bowed 
down; and tho in the Adminiſtration of his Go- 
wvernment, he hath decreed to cut off all ſuch obſti- 
nate Rebels as will not be reduced by the Methods 
of his Love, yet he hath declared that he & not 
willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
come to Repentance, 2 Pet. 3.9. 'and that be would 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the know+ 
ledg of the Truth, 1 Tim;2.4 And unleſs we 
believe him to be a benevolent Governour, that 
aims at the Good of his Subjects, we ſhall look 
'upon his Government as a cruel Tyranny, erected 
for no other End but to ſqueeze and oppreſs us, to 
inthral our Liberty, and rob us of the Rights. of 
our Nature, and to chain us-down to an endleſs and 
careleſs Toil and Wretchedneſs; and whilſt we 
thus look apon it, it 1514mpotlible we ſhould ever 

. ſubmit 
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ſubmit to it with that generous Freedow and 
Chearfulnefs that true Religion requires. But if 
we firmly believe that the great Deſign of it isto 

omote our Welfare both here and hereafter, we 
ho all the reaſon in the World to covet to be Go- 
verned by Ged, and to receive bis Noke as a mighty 
Grace and Favour, 

IT. To oblige us to be truly religious it 1s alfo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that God hath given 
us Laws for the Regulation and Government ' of 
our A#ions, For without Laws to dire&t Men what 
to do and what to avoid; there can be no ſuch 
thing as Government , the proper buſineſs of 
which is to regulate Mens Actions, and without 
2 Rule there can be no Regulation; ſo that divine 
Rules or Laws are neceſſarily included in the di- 
vine Rule or Government ; and as God cannot be 
ſuppoſed to give Laws without Governing, ſo 
neither can he be ſuppoſed to Govern without gi- 
ving Laws ſothat unleſs we believe that God go- 
verns us by Laws, we are utterly deſtitute both of 
all reaſon why,and of all Dire&ion wherein to obey 
him, and have neither Motive to inforce, nor Mea- 
fare to regulate our Obedience. And as it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould believe that he hath given us 
Lews, ſo it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe thac 
thoſe Laws are for our prod; that he neither 1m- 
poſed rhem on us pro imperio, as arbitrary Teſts 
and Trials of our Obedience, nor exa&#s them of 
us to ſerve himſelf and advance his own Intereſt * 
and Greatweſc, but that the great Deſign of them 1s 
todo ws good,and todiredt our Actions to our own 
Intereſt ; to render our Lives placid and eaſie, and 
to perfet and glorifie' our Natures. For _ we 

ook 
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look upon the Matter of God's Law either. ay i. 
different in «ſelf, and impoſed upon us by bo 
for no other End but to thew his abſolute Sove- 
reignty Over us, Or as beneficial only to bim. and 
impoſed upon us merely to promote his Intereſt, j 
15 1mpoflible we ſhould ever comply with ut wi , 
a free and chearful Mind. We may haply obey 
him our of Fear and Dread, becauſe he 1s foo 
mighty for us, and not to be contended youth with- 
our infinite Peril and Diſadvantage ; hut "tis im- 
poſlible we ſhould obey thoſe Laws wichs reſigns, 
and chearful Will, from We we only tear #4 by 
expect no benefis. Wherefore to oblige us to rep- 
der a free and unforced Subn ion to God's Laws, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary we CY d beligve that tho 
great Deſjgn of them s the. good of choſe they 
are impoſed on.z and 1o the Plalmilt affures us 
that the Statutes He Lord are perfett, converting 
the Soul, and making wiſe the fimp e; right, rejor- 
cing the Heart ; pure, enlightning the Eyes, true a 
ko beak altegether, mare to be defirec than Golg, 
yea than much fine Gold, ſweeter glſo than the Ho. 
ney and the Honey comb, and that in EeePing them 
there ws great Reward, Plalm 19.7, 8, 9,10, 11. 
and that rhe [.aw of God's mouth was better to biey 
thar is, for the good it did him, than thouſands f 

Gold and Silver, Plalm 119. 72. | 
And this if we bxb before . will infinicely 
encourage our Obedience. Far when I am. {ure chat 
God commands me nothing but what my qwa 
Health and Eaſe and Happineſs requires, and'that 
every Law of his1s both a neceſſary and a ore 
Preſcription againſt the Dz/eaſes of my Nature, 
and that he could not have preſcribed me Jeſs ep 
c 
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he hath without being defe#ive in his Care of my 
Recovery and Happineſs with what Sufig pd 
Modeſty can I grudg to obey him? How can I 


think mach to ſerve him, when I ſerve my [elf by 


ie co the beſt Purpoſe in the VVorld 2 _Or why 
ſhould I fo much as wiſh that he had not|impoſe 
this or that Law on me, when I know heiimpoſed 
ſt co no other End but to oblige me to be happy, and 
that he cannot Dſpenſe with any Duty he requires 
of me without gving me leave to be miſerable. 
When therefore God's Authority doth thus ſtrike 
with our Intereſt, and walk hand in hand with 
x through every Daty it impoſes, by refuſ-g to 
obey him we fight againſt our ſehves, and renounce 
bs Auythoricy and owr own Happineſs together. 
*1IE. 'Fo oblige us to be traly religious it is allo 
neceſſary we thould believe that tg ſecure our Obe- 
Jdienze xo theſe Laws, God hath derived his own 
Authoricy upon all lawful ſovereign Powers, to go- 
ern us according to them. That to promote our 
Happineſs which is the end of b:s Government 
and to:[*cure our Obedicnce to b4 Laws, which are 
the Means to that Erd;he hath eſtabliſhed a viſible 
Hathority upon Earth to repreſent his own mvi- 
fble Majeſty, and in 'his Name © exa&# our Obe- 
#errce ro his Laws; ſo far as it is liable to their 
Ooghifance; and that the Perſons veſted with rbis 
Authority are” exalred by it above all Controle or 
Re/ibiznre, ' and Th their ſeveral Domimions placed 
wexr to'and immediately under God, by whoſe Com- 
tmi{tioh;onethey a, and to whoſe Tribunal alone 
they tte accountable : fo that by tefiſting them, 
we'do.as much-rehft God, whoſe Deputy Gover- 
wors they are; as a Neepoliran doth the King of 
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Spain by - levying i Arms againſt his Vice-roy of 
Naples ; and by refuſing to obey their juſ# and 
lawful Commands we demur to God's Authority, 
who- in every ju thing they impoſe , or require, 
ſpeaks to us by their Mouths, and commands us by 
their Laws. For fo the Scripture tells us not only 
that they are ordained of God, and that to. reſi 

them 4 to reſiſt the Ordinance of God ; not only 
that they are the Miniſters of God, and that there- 
fore for Conſcience ſake, ar in Reverence to God 

Authority which they bear, they are to be obeyed, 
Rom. 13. 1,2,3,4, 5, but that they judg for God 
and not for Men, 2, Chon. 19: 6. and that there 
fore thelr Tudgment i Gods, Deut. 1.19. 

The Dizbehief of which excludes God's Govern- 
ment out of the V Vorld, and conſequently di(- 
ſolwes all our Obligations of Duty and Allegiance 
ro him. For how can he be ſupreme Governour 
of the World, if all other Governments are not 
immediately under him 5 And how can they be im- 
mediately under him if they are not immediately 
authorized by him? And by what ocber Right can 
any Perſon or Perſons pretend to govern in God's 
Kingdom under him, but by Commiſſion from 
him? Por every ſupreme Authority is the Head 
and Fountain of all other Authorities, ſo far as 
it extends; and if it. be not fo, it cannot be ſu- 
preme. And therefore unleſs all Authority be de- 
rived from God, he can have no ſuch thing as a 
ſupreme Authority 1n the World. And this I doubt 
not 1s very well underſtood by our Atheiſtical Po 
liticians, who in purſuance of their Denial of God, 
derive all Authority from the People 5 being truly 
aware that if the Antbority of the Governours can 
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þe derived from the People, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low that both muſt be independent upon God, and 
that to derive Awthority to govern from any other 
Heed but God, 45 to deny him to be the ſupreme 
Gowernour of the World, which 1s the thing they 
would be at, If it be ſaid, that Ged hath given 
Authority to the People to autboriſe their Gover- 
»ours, and ſo he is ſtill Head of el Authority, tho 
it be derived from him immediately through the 
People ; T anſwer, That this doth very little mend 
the matter. For if God hath given Authority to 
the People to authoriſe their Governours, he hath 
in Effe& given the Reins out of his own Hands, 
and left rhe People to govern the World. For I 
would fain know, do Governours govern by God's 
Authority or the Peoples ? If by the Peoples, *tis 
the People that govern by them and not God; if 
by God's, "tis God yn by them and not 
the People. Infſhort, if'they govern by the Peoples 


Authority, they are, as Governours at leaſt, inde- 


yendent from God, and accountable onely to the 
Tribuns! of the People ; if by God's Authority, 
they are Independent from the People, and account- 
able only to the Tribunal of God. So that whe- 
ther he authoriſes them immediately or by the Peo- 
ple it 1s all one, the Queſtion being not ſo much 


_ tow they are authoriſed, as by what Authority 


they govern; if it be by God's, to God alone they 
are accountable; 1f by the People, God's Authority 
is quite excluded from having any hand in the Go- 
vernment .of the World. In thort, If the Choice of 
the People makes their Governour without God's 
euthoriſmg him, he is the Peoples Vice-roy and not 


God's; but tf it be God that authoriſes him, he 1s 
N God's 
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God's Vice-roy and not the Peoples. So that their 
choice even in EleFive Governments can fignifie 
no more than the bare preſenting of a Perſon to 
God to be authoriſed his Vicegerent by him : who, 
if their Choice be juft and lawful, is ſuppoſed to 
conſent and to approve it, and thereby to authoriſe 
the Perſon ſo preſented. For ſovereign Authority 
in the Abſtrat is ordained and inſtituted by God ; 
but abftraff Amtherity cannot govern unleſs fome 
Perſon be veſted with it; and to veſt him with it, 
he muſt not only be applied to the Authority, but 
the Authority muſt alſo be applied to him 5 but 
where the People have the Right of EleGion, they 
only apply the Perſon to the Authority, but *ris 
God's Conſent and Approbation that applies the 
Authority to the Perſon, who thereupon commen- 
ces Supreme under God, and hath no ſuperiour Tri- 
bunal but God's to account to. 

And thus according to the Prophet Daniel, the 
moſt High rules in the Kingdoms of Men, becaulc 
as Lord of all the Lords, and King of all the 
Kings of the Earth, he rules and governs by their 
Miniſtry, and they rule and govern by his Autho- 
ry. So that to ſecure and maintain the Obligati- 
ons which God's Government of the World devolves 
upon us, It 1s neceſſary we ſhould believe that all 
r:ghtful Sovereigns are bis Vicegerents, and do rule 
by 4:5 Commiſſion and Authority, and that the 
Sword which they bear 15 God's, who hath deliver- 
ed it into their Hands, to prote&t his faithful Sub 
Jetts,. and to execute his Wrath, and to avenge his 
Authority upon Evil doers. So that we cannot 
rebel againſt them, nor wilſully diſobey their juſt 
Commands, without gifing a Defiance to boo 

im- 
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Aimſelf , and rejetting the Toke of bis Govern- 
ment. Whilſt therefore we behave our ſelves 
Fattiouſly and Seditiouſly cowards thoſe whom God 
hath ſet over us, we live as Out-laws in the King- 
dom of God, without any reſþed to that wiſible 
Authority by - which he governs the World; and 
whilſt we do lo, all our Pretences to Religion are 


impudent Lyes and Impoſtures. 
{V. In order to our being truly Religions it is. 


' alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that God is ready 


to contribute to us all that Aſſiſtance which is ne- 
ceſſary to enable us to obſerve his Laws, That 
whereas in this — State of our Nature, we 
are ſo indiſpoſed to all good by our carnal Aﬀei- 
ons and viciow Habits, as that without ſome fo- 
reign Aid it 1s morally certain we ſhall never be re- 
duced to a through Compliance with our Duty, God 
is always ready not only ro ſecond but to prevent 
our Endeavours, to inſpire good Thoughts into 
our Minds, and by them to kindle devout Aﬀe- 
Rions in our Wills, and by them to excite w to a 
conſtant Courſe of prous and virtuous Endeavours 5 
and that when he hath proceeded rhus far with 
us, he doth not preſently abandon us to our ſelves, 
and leave us to contend and /truggle 1n vain with 
imſeparable Difficulties, but all along co-operate 
with us, aids and aſſiſts our Faculties, and with 
his boly Inſpirations cheriſhes our Javguiſhing En- 
deavours,till they have wroughttheir way through: 
all che Difficulties of Religion into a permanent 
Stats of Piety and Virtue. So that unleſs we 
either turn a deaf Ear to thoſe good Thoughts 
he ſuggeſts to us, and refuſe to liter ro their Pers 
fwaſions, or quench. thole boly Aﬀecions which 
N 2 | they 
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they kindle1n us with earthly Cares and Pleaſures, 
or by wilful (inning berdes our Heart againſt all 
the Impreſſions of his Grace, we ſhall not fail of 
being frequently and powerfully excited by him to 
Piety and Virtze; and when he thus excites us, if 
we do not wilfully /ackes our Endeavours, and 
baſely ſurrender back our ſelves to our Lufs, in 
deſpight of all wr Reſolutions and bis Perſwaſt- 
ons to the contrary, we ſhall be ſo efe&ually and 
conſtantly aſſiſted by him, as that it will be «npoſ- © 
ſible for us to fail of Succeſs. For thus the Scri- 
pture aſſuresus that be gives Grace to the bumble, 
1 Per. 5 5. and thereby works in them to will and 
zo do, Phil. 2.13. and thatto this End he gives bu 
holy Spirit to every one that asks, Luke, 11. 13. 
The Belief of which is ab/elutely neceſſary to 0b- 
lige us to ſubmit to Religion. For tho we are »a- 
turally tice to Good as well as Evil, yet through 
the viciow Habits we have generally contracted 
either through yourbful Levity and Inconfidera- 
tion, or i Education and Example,our Liberty to 
good is 10 ſtraitened and confined, that whenever 
we attempt to exerciſe it, we find a prevailing 
Byaſs on our Natures, that carries us the contrary 
way, bearing before it all our good Reſolutions, 
and tiring out our ſhort-breath'd Endeavours, ſo 
that the good we would, we do not, and the evil we 
would not, we do» And therefore unleſs we can 
depend upon God for Aſſiſtance againſt the Violence 
and Oatrage of our bad Inclinations, after we have 
once ſtrugled with them in vain, and thereby made 
a woful Experiment of our own Impotence,we ſhall 
out of mere Deſpair of prevailing againſt them, 
give over attempting 1t, and utterly abandon our | 
lelves to their Tyranny, But 
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But if we firmly believe that God who knows 
wr Weakneſs and our Enemies Rtrength, will in 
Proportion to both readily aſſiſt us, whenſoever 
we- hearttly invoke his Aid, and in Concarrence 
therewith exert our own Endeavour, we have all 
the Excouragement 1n the V Vorld to undertake our 
Duty, maugre all the Difficulties that attend it. For 
betng aſſared that God will concur with our Endea+ 
wours, We may depend upon it, that not only our 
own Endeawours are in our Power, but God's Aſſi- 

: fance too; and that the Corruptions of our Natare 
do not fo much over-match owr Endeavours, as 
God's Aſſiſtance over-matches thoſe Corruptions. 
So that if we heartily exert our Endeawonr, we 
are ſure we cannot fail of Succeſs,becauſe we know 
that God will afif our Endeavour, and that with 
his Affiſtance we cannot but be viForiow. Since 
therefore the Grace of God is as much under the 
Command of our V'Vill as our own Principles of 
Aion, 1t 1s as much in eur Power to do that which 
we cannot do without God's Grace, as to do that 
which we can. And therefore if God's Grace be 
ſufficient to ſupply the Defe# of our natural Power, 
and enable us to conquer the Difficulties of our 
Duty, we are ſure there is nothing in itcan be 00 
hard for us; becauſe now we can do not only all 
that we cando by oxr ſelves, but alſo all that we 
can do by the Grace of God. 

V. To oblige us to/be truly Religions 1t 1s allo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that the Aſſiſtance 
which God affords us, 1s ſuch as ſuppoſes us free 
Agents, and concurs with and maintains our natu- 
ral Freedom, That it doth not neceſſarily derer- 
mine us to good, but leaves 1t to our own free Cheice 

N 3 tQ 
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to determine our ſelves which way we pleaſe ; that 
as he ads upon neceſſary Agents by a neceſſary In- 
fAux and Cauſality which they cannot reſi, and 
determine thoſe things to at by his Will, which 
have no Will of their own to determine them, ſo 
he ads upon free Agents by a free and «nconſtrain- 
ing Influence, 45. e. by ſuggeſting Arguments to 
their Minds, to incline and perſwade them, but 
leaves it to their own Liberty to conſider thoſe 
Arguments are ot, and to comply with thoſe Per- 
ſwaſions or reje# them 3 and that tho as he hath 
ſometimes ſuſpended the Powers of neceſſary A- 
gents, and interrupted the natural Courle of their 
Motion, as when he forbad the San to move, and 
the Fire to burn, ſo he hath ar other times re- 
ſtrained the natural Liberty of free Agents, and 
determined them by an over-ruling Neceflity, yet 
both the one and the other are extraordinary and 
miraculons : but that in the ordinary Conrle of his 
Government, he doth as well leave free Agents 
to that natural freedom with which he firſt created 
them, as neceſſary ones to thoſe Neceſſities which 
he firſt z-pre//ed upon their Natures. For his Pro- 
widence 15 luccedanenus to his Creation, and did at 
firſt begim where that ended, and doth ſtill proceed 
as it began, ordering and governing all things ac- 
cording tothe ſeveral Frames and Models in which 
he firſt caſt and created them. Nor can he order 
and governthem etherwiſe without unravelling his 
own Creation, and making things to be otherwiſe 
than he fr/# made them. For how can he ordi- 
narily zece//izare thoſe Agents whom he firſt made 
free, without changing their Natures from free to 
neceſſary, and making them a. different kind of 
Being 
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Being than he made them? So that tho in the 
Courle of his Government God doth powerful- 
ly importune and perſuade us, yet he lays no Ne- 
ceſſity upon our Hills, but leaves us free to chuſeor 
refuſe; and as the Temptations of Sin incline us 
one way, 1o the Grace of God inclines us another, 
but botrb leave us to our own Liberty to go which 
way we pleaſe, . And this the Scripture plainly 
afſerts, where it makes mention of Mens reſi/ti 

the Holy Gboſk, Ads 75. 51. and grieving = 

quenching the Spirit of God, Epheſl. 4- 30. 1 Thel. 

5.19. and refuſing to. heer when God calls, and to re- 

gard when he Fretches forth bis Hand, and of their 

ſetting his Counſel at nought and rejefting bis Re- 

proofs, Prov. 1. 24,25. and in a word, where it 

makes mention of ſome Mens baffling and defeat- * 
ing that very Grace which would have conquer- 

ed and perſwaded others, Matth. 11.21. Which 

plainly imply that all that Afliſtance to do our 

Duty, that God ordinarily vouchſafes us in the 

Courſe of his Government, is ſuch as no way de- 

termines or neceflicaces us. 

The Belief of which is highly neceſſary to en- 
gage us in the Service of Religion. For while Men 
imagine that their Duty is ſuch as they cannot 
heartily comply with, without being compelled to 
it by an rreſitible Grace, and that »o Aſliſtance of 
God can be ſufficient to thx End, but that which 
ſulpends their Liberty to Evil, and fatally deter- 
mines them to Good, what ſhould move them to . 
exert their own Endeavour 2 V Vhy ſhould chey \ 
watch and pray, and ſtrive and contend againſt a 
corrupt Nature 2 For if God will make them good 


trreſiſtibly, their Endeavour is needleſs ; bur if he 
N 4 will 
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will not, it is Labour in vair. To what End ſhould 
[they ply the Oar to ſtem the Tide of adegenerate Na- 
ture, fince without an irreſiſtible Gale from Hea 
ven they ſhall never ſ#cceed, and with it chey 
ſhall whether they ply or no? So chat while Men 
live in Expe&tance of an refiftible Grace to make 
them good, they quir themfeives of all their Obs 
gations to a pious and virtuons Erdeavony ; but fo 
long as they believe that God's Grace is fuch as 
ſuppoſes and leaves them free, ſuch as they may 
defeat or proſper by the good or i uſe of their Ly 
be: ty, they cannot but diſcern themſelves infinite- 
ly obliged to co-operate with it, to liften and con- 
tea to its bleſſed Morioms and Perſwaſions, and 
conſtantly to endeavour to comply with them in 
their A#ions, or at leaſt not to reſi them, and 
harden and fortifie themſelves againft them, by 
acting counter zo and flying in the face of their 
: own Convitions, For ſince the Grace of God doth 
. not decermine us to good, but leaves us to our own 
Freedom, we can never expe to be determined 
to good, without our free concurrence 5 which it we 
refuſe we ſhall certainly periſh in our Sin,and have 
not only the Blood of oar own Seuls to anſwer 
for, bur all that Grace too which we have baffled 

and defeated. | 
VL. To oblige ns to be truly Religions it 15 ne- 
ceſlary that we jhould believe that God takes par- 
ticular Cogniſance of the good and if Uſe we make 
of our natural Freedom; that he doth not merely 
gaze upon our Ations as an indifferent and un- 
concerned Spectator, but beholds them with the 
higheſt Concern and Regard, with infinite Com- 
placency or Deteſtation, and treaſures them up 
13 
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in his all- comprehending Mind, to be produced 
fir or againſt us in the day of fearful Reckonings 
and Accorms; that he doth not iſpe# onr Actions 
with a paſfant and curſory View, as things of 
firtle' or no Moment, bat lays them np in everlaſ#- 
mg Remembrance, fothat every goed or i! thing - 
we do, Rtands upon Record in the Mind of God in 
order co our final Acquitral or Condemnation. For 
ſo the Scripture tells ns, not only that God's Eyes 
gre upon the ways of Man, and that be ſeeth all his 
goings, Job 34.21. and that bis Eyzs run to and 
fro throughout the Earth, and are im every Place 
behol ding the good and evil, 2 Chron. 16. 9, and 
Prov. 15.3. but that he ſees good Actions tho 
done in ſecret, and will reward them openly, Matth. 
6. 6. and that be will bring every work into Fudg- 
ment with every ſecret thing whether it be 'good or 
evil, Ecclel. 12. 24. 

The Behef of which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
found the Obligations of Religion. For if we ſup- 
poſe either that God ſees nor our Actions, or looks 
upon them with an mdifferext Eye, without taking 
any Notice or Cogniſarce of them, there is no 
religions Conſideration to oblige us. For upon thi; 
Suppoſal, our Actions muſt all be indifferent to 
hm; and if they are indifferent to him, what rea- 
fon have we to make any difference berween chem? 
'Tis trne, good Actions are in themſelves bene- 
ficial, and evil ones prejudicial to us, and therefore 
for our own Intere{t-ſake we oughr to chooſe the 
one and refuſe the orher; but this abſtraFed from all 
Refpects ro God, is only a Prudential and not a 
religions Obligation ; but why ſhould we do any 
good or awoid any evil upon God's account, if good 

an 
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and Evil are alike to him ? © But it we firmly be- 
lieve that God not only /zes whatſoever we do, but 
takes particular Notice of all our good and evil 
ARions, and out of an high Complacency 1a the 
one and Abhorrence of the other treaſures up both 
. .in everlaſting Remembrance, we cannot bur dif: 
cern our ſelves obliged by all the Reaſon in the 
World to chuſe what is good, and eſchew what is 
evil, For what an infinite Encouragement 1s it 
to do good, to conſider that while we are doing it, 
God's Eye is upon us, regarding us with high Ap- 
plauſe and Approbation, and entring 1t with all its 
acceptable Circumſtances into the eternal Record 
of his own Mind, from whence it ſhall be produced 
in the laſt Day, and proclaimed before Men and 
Angels to qur everlaſting Honour and Glory ? So 
that when our Memory 1s loſt upon Earth, and 
all that wedid is ſwallowed up 1n the deep Abyſs 
of Oblivion, and our Pieties and Virtues ſhall be 
famed in the Records of Heaven, and have everlaſt- 
ing Memorials in the Mind of God. As on the con- 
trary, what an infinite Diſcouragement 1s 1t from 
 finning, to conſider that the Eye of that God to 
' whom Vengeance belongs 151ntent upon us, followin 

us through all our Retreats and Concealments, os 
Recording every ill Deed and all its foul Aggra- 
vations in the eternal Volumes of his own Remem- 
brance, which he will one Day moſt certainly oper 
and read out before all the World to our everlaſt- 
ing Shame and Confuſion ? So that when the plea- 
ſure of our Sin 1s gone, and all that rendered it 
tempting Or deſireable, for ever vaniſht and forgotten, 
che Shame and Infamy of it ſhall ſtand upon Re- 


cord, and bs tranſmitted down to erernal Ages. 
VIL And 
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VIE And laſtly, To oblige us to be truly reli. 
giows it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that God 
will reward and puniſh us according to our domgs; 
that he is neither an id/e nor an impotent Specta- 
tor of our Actions, that merely Neſs and vexes 
himſelf with the Contemplation of them; but 
that all the Notice he takes of them. 1s in order to 
his rewarding and puniſhing them, which he will 
one day moſt certainly do to our everlaſting Foy 
or Confuſion. Bur becauſe this Argument will be 
the Subject of the enſuing Chapter, I ſhall infiſt 


no farther on 1t. 


SECT. IL. 


Of the Proofs and Evidences which there are 
to create in us a Belief of the Divine Pro- 


” 


vidence. 


count of thoſe Parts and Branches of the Di- 
vine Providence, which are neceſſary to be believed 
in order to the founding the Obligation of Religi- 
0n ; [| ſhall proceed in the next place,toſhew what 
Evidences there are to create this Belief 1n us ; 
and becauſe this is the great Fundamental of all 
Religion, upon the Belief of which it all imme- 
diately depends, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate 
the Truth of it. 


pz in the Tore td Brac given an ac- 


I. 4 priori, by Arguments drawn from God 
bimelf. 
| I. 4 
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I. A poſteriori, by Argument drawn from 
ſenſible Effets of God in the V Vorkd. 


E. I ſhall endeavour to aſſert the Truth of a dj 
wine Providence by Arguments drawn from God 
himſelf. Por ſuppoſing that there 1s a God, that 
is to ſay, an infinitely wiſe, and good and powerful 
Cauſe of all things, ( which 1 doubt not to make 
appear when I come to diſcourſe of the ſenſible 
Effe&s of God in the World) it will from thence 
neceſſarily follow that he wpholds, diſpoſes and 
ome all things by an over-ruling Providence 

or, 

L If there be ſuch a God, he muſt neceſfarily 
be and exiſt of himſelf, without any dependence 
upon any ſuperiour Cauſe. 

IF. He muſt neceſſarily be the Casſe of all 
other things that are and do exiſt. 

Guo He muſt neceſſarily be preſent with all 
things. 

IV. Wherever he is, ſo a#ive are his Per- 
fefions that he cannot but cperate whereſoever he 
finds ObjeFs to work upom. From all which I ſhall 
make appear it will neceſſarily follow, that he 
continually exerciſes an over-ruling Providence 0- 
ver the World. 


EL. If therehe a God, he muſt neceſſarily exif 
or be of himſelf without Dependence on any ſupe- 
riour Cauſe. For when we ſpeak of God, we 
mean by him a Being that is as-perfe# as it is 
pefible, that hath nothing before im , nothing 
ſupericur to lum, nothing greater than himſelf; 
which cannot be meant of any derived Being; 

becauls 
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becauſe all Effets are efter their Cauſes, and in 
fome reſpe& © mens to them, as deriving their 
Beings, and all their Excellencies and Perfe&tions 
from them. But to ſay of God that he is after 
or any Way inferiour to any Cauſe, is a palpable 
Contradifion to the very Notion of him; *tis to 
ſay that there 1s- ſomething before the eternal 
Something, ſeperiour to the Supreme Something, 
more perfet# than infinite Perfeftion. So that 
either there,can be no ſuch Being as a God in the 
World, or he muſt be of himſelf or from his own 
Eſſence, in which there muſt be ſuch an infinite 
Fulnefs of Being, as that from all Eternity peſt to 
all Ecernity to come it is i»finitely removed from not 
Being, and ſo by Neceflity of Nature muſt from 
ever have been and for ever be. And ſuch a Be- 
ing we muſt admit of whether we will admit of 
a God or 10; for either we muſt allow that this 
World, or at leaſt the Matter of it exiſts of ſelf 
by its own wever-failing Fulneſs of Being, with- 
out ever needing any Cauſe to produce it, (which 
as I ſhall ſhew you by and by is impoſible ) or that 
all things in it derive their Being from ſome ff 
Cauſe, who having 7s Caule in being before him 
mult neceſſarily be uncauſed and wnproduced ; and 
if God exiſts of himſelf, as he muſt do ſuppoſing he 
s, he muſt be ſwperiour to all things ; for that 
which is of it/e/f cannot but be, and that which 
cannot but be can have no Power above it,becauſe 
if it bath, that Power might have either hindered 
or extinguiſhed 1ts Being, and fo it might not have 


en. 
So 'that God's Self-exiftence neceſſarily ſuppo- 
ſes him exalted above all Power and —_ 
an 
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and conſequently to be the ſupreme and ſovereign 
Power over all things; but to ſuppoſe him to be 
ſupreme and Sovereign without exerciſing Rule and 
Dominion, 1s ridiculow ; for without the Exerciſe 
of Dominion ſupreme Power 15 but a uſeleſs and 
inſignificant Cypher-flouriſh with a glorious Name, 
Rule and Dominion being the only proper Spnere 
for ſupreme Power as luch, to move and at in, 
So that unlels God rules and governs, he is ſu- 
preme to 0 Purpoſe, and. his ſovereign Power 1; 
wſeleſs and in vain , for if he exert his ſovereign 
. Power at al, it muſt be in Rale and Dominion, 
which 1s its only natural Province ; butaf he doth 
z0f\ his Sovereignty is only a Majeſtick Sloth that 
fics ſiceping in an awful Throne with its Hands in 
its Boſom, without ever doing any thing that is 
- Sovereign; and of what Ule is that ſovereign 
Power that never exerciſes any at of Sovereignty ? 
Since therefore God's Self-Exiſtence ws 2A 
ſuppoſes his ſovereign Power over all things, we 
muſt either grant that he continually exerciſes this 
Power in ruling and governing the World, or al: 
ſert that it is utterly uſeleſs and 1n vain, which, as 
I ſhall ſhew by and by, is as abſurd as it is blaſphe- 
MOMs. 

IT. If there be a God he muſt neceſſarily be 
the Cauſe of all-orber things that are and do exiſt. 
For whatſoever might z have been, or may not 
be,mult bz derived | ſomething which cannot 
but be. If it might not have been, how came itto 
be ? Not from #/eff to be ſure, for then it muſt 
always have neceſlarily been ; and therefore it 
muſt finally be reſolved 1ato fome other Cauſe 
which 1s of ir/elf, and ſo cannot bur always bave 
been 
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been and always be. Now that this World is not 
of itſelf, but from ſome orher Cauſe that is of :t- 
ſelf, is evident; becauſe whatſoever is of itſelf, 
muſt neceſſarily have all the Being, and all the 
Perfeion of Being that 1s poſſible. For that which 
is of itſelf is neceſſarily of ſelf, and it is'not 
only true that it carmot but be, but alſo that it can- 
not but be of itſelf ; for if 1t might not have been 
of itſelf, 1t might not have been at all, becauſe 
itſelf or 1ts own Eſſence 15 the only Ground or 
Reaſon of its Being; and therefore it that Reaſon 
might have failed it might never have been at al. 
Now that which neceſſarily 15 of itſelf, hath nei- 
ther a&ual nor poſſible Cauſe of Being; for if it 
hath an a&#=al Cauſe, it is not of itſelf ; if any 
oſſible one, it 15 not neceſſarily of itſelf ; and if it 
— no poſſible Cauſe of Being, it 15 all that it's 
poſſible to be, that 15, it 15 ſo compleat and perfet, 
that no poflible Being or Perfeion of Being can 
be added to it. 

Beſides, that which is of ſelf includes Ne- 
ceſſity of Being in its Eſſence, and that which in- 
cludes neceflity of Being, muſt always a#ually be 
what 1t #, and have nothing potential in its Na- 
ture; and that which hath nothing potential muſt 
have all poſſible Being and Perfetion. For if 
there be any poſſible Perfeion of Being which it 
bath not, it muſt be in poſſibility of being what it 
& not, and if ſo, it 15 not neceſſarily what it «. 
So that if the V Vorld be of iz/elf, it muſt include 
in the Nature of it a Neceſſity of Being ; and if 
ſo, it muſt always a#ually be, that is,/ be always 
out of all Poſib:lity either of not being or of being 
what ts not; and if it be out of all Poſfibility of 

not 
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not Being, # muſt have all Poflible Beeng ; if ou 
of all Poflibility of being what it is not, # muſt 
have all poflible Perfe&ton of Being. that is, all 
poflible Power and Knowledg and VV:{dom and 
Goodneſs , which do all as neceſlarily reſult from 
Self being as any by" Property from any E/. 
ſence. Since therefore this material World hath 
none of theſe poſſible Perfeftions of Being in tt, it 
is impoſlible it ſhould be of zr/e/f, and if it be 
not of itſelf , it muſt have a Cauſe of Being that 
is diſtin from and before itſelf ; and what can 
the Cauſe be but Ged ; ſince that which cauſed 
the VVorld muſt be before all Cauſes, and chat 
which is before all Cauſes muſt be wncauſed and 


of itſelf, and that which is of itſelf muſt have al. 


poſſible Perfe&ion, and conſequently be Ged. 

Since therefore the V Vorld was made by God, 
it will from hence neceſ{arily follow that it is 
ruled and governed by him. For 1f he made the 
. VVorld, to be ſure he made it for /ome End, it 
being unconceivable that infinice {dom ſhould 
frame a World that 1s capable of the moſt noble 


and excellent Ends , without de fening it to any 
or 


End at all; and if he/deſigned it for any End, to 
be ſure he 1s concerntd that that End whatever it 
be ſhould be accompliſhed 5 and if he be, his own 
Concernment will lead him to the Exerciſe of a 
Providence, which is nothing elſe but a conſtant 
and fteddy Guidance of thoſe Beings which he 
hath made, to thoſe common and particular Ends 
for which he made them. For if he made them 
tor any End, to be ſure whatever it was, he did 
not let it drop out of his 4ind and Thoughts as 
loon as he had made them, bur (t1ll _—_ a- 

ong 
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long in his Eye and Intention ; and it he ſtill 5n- 
tends that End, there is no doubt but he ſtill pro- 
ſecutes it, which he cannot do without a Provi- 
dence ; for how can he drive things on to the Ends 
for which he made them, if he be withdrawn from 
the Forld, and hath wholly ſequeſtred himſelf 
from all the Afairs of it ? 

II, If there be a God, he muſt neceſſarily be 
preſent with all things ; becauſe being of bimſelf 
without any Cauſe,he muſt be without any Bounds 
or Limits of Being. For it 1s altogether uncon- 
ceivable how any thing that is of icſelf ſhould be 
pens or limited by ufelf. For tho we muſt 

low ſomething to be of #/elf whether we will 
admit of a God, or no, yet we cannot ſup ac 
which is of t/elf to be the Canſe of itſelf , with- 
out a Contradiion ; becauſe every Cauſe mult be 
before its Effet; and therefore to ſuppoſe that 
which is of itſelf, to be the Caſe of itſelf , 
is to ſuppole it to be before itſelf, that 1s, to be 
when it 15 ot, or to be and not be together, which 
is- impoſſible. When therefore we ſay that ſome- 
thing 15 of izſelf , our meaning can be no other 
than this, that it hath fuch an immen/e Pleni- 
tude of Being in itſelf as that it neither needed 
nor required any Cauſeto produce it ; and how can 
that which is of ulelf wit being the Cauſe of 
itleif be any way reftrJindd or limited by 1t- 
ſelf 2 - For that which mts Beings, is only the 
Will or Power of their Cauſes, which either would 
not or could not beſtow any further Being or Per- 
feftion upon them ; and therefore only ſuch things 
25 are cauſed are limited, becaule they being pro- 


duced out of nothing, are only fo far and no far- 
—— ther 
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ther brought into Being, as their Cauſe was wit- 
ling or able to bring them. That therefore 
which exiſts of itſelf without any Cauſe of Being, 
mult exiſt of uſelf without any Limits of Being ; 
becauſe it was neither limited by iz/elf nor by any 
other Cauſe; and that which hath nothing to limnt 
it, muſt neceſſarily be immenſe and boundleff. God 
therefore being this Self-exifting Being, muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be w an unlimited Eſſence; an Eſlence 
which no poſſible Space can either circumſcribe or 
, bur muſt necefflarily be diffuſed all rhrough, 
circumfuſed all about, and preſent with all things. 
And if he be preſent with all things, how is it 
imaginable he ſhould /* fi among them, and ex- 
ercile no Providence over them? For fince he sa 
living Being, he muſt be vitally preſent where 
ſoever he «, and that he ſhould be wirally and yet 
unatively preſent among a World of Bemgs, that 
he ſhoulJ live in this wide Univerſity of things, 
and in every Part of it, and yet take no more Ne- 
tice of , have no more Influence upon it than if he 
were a dead and ſenſeleſs Idol, is altogether #n- 
corce;vable and we may as well imagine a Sus 
in the Univerſe without Heat or Light, as a living 
God {urreunding and penetrating ail things with- 
out ever exerting his attive Powers, or ſhedding 
forth his vital Influence upon them. For where- 
ever life x, it will operate ; and therefore fince 
God who 1s all Life and A&ivity is every. where, 
he muſt operate every where, and if he operate 
every wheie, that Operation is an Univerſal Pro- 
Vidence. 
IV. And laſtly, If there be a God, he muſt be 
endowed with ajl thoſe a&ive PerteRtions of _ 
and 
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and Wiſdew, Fuftice and Goodneff; all which muſt 
be preſent whereſoever he is. For as for Power, 
it is nothing elſe biit the Spring or Fountain of 
Cauſality; and therefore {ince God is the firſt 
Cauſe, he muſt neceſſarily be the Spring of the 
Power of all Cauſes,and that from which all Power 
is derived* muſt icfelf be all powerful; otherwiſe 
it will derive more Power than it hath, and be 
the Cauſe of that whereof it hath no Cav/ality, 
which is a ContradiFion. And then as'for :/- 
dm and Goodveſs, they are inſeparable to perfe&t 
Power 3 which' how forcible ſoever it be, cannot 
be perfe# except it be condufted by Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs ; for without theſe, Power is only an 
irreſiſtible Whirlwind that ſweeps and hurries all 
things before it without any End, or Method, or 
Order, And what a /ame, blind and defetive 
Power muſt that be that can neither deſign nor 
cntrive , neither propoſe to itſelf beneficial Ends, 
nor yet chooſe ſuitable Means to effeft them ? and 
in a word, that can neither intend well nor proſe- 
cute wiſely”? If therefore the Power of God be 
perfeF, as 1t cannot but be, being the Original of 
ad Power, it muſt neceſſarily be conjoyn'd with 
perfect Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; with perfect Good- 
neſs to level its Intentions at gvod and beneficial 
Ends ; with perfe&t Wiſdom to order and dire its 
Proſecutions. 

Since therefore perfe&t Power, and Wiſdom and 
Grwdneſs are eſſential to God, they muſt be co- 
txtended with his Eſſence, which as I ſhewed be- 
re 15 extended to all things. And how can we 
conceive ſuch afivePerfetions as theſe to be pre-, 


et with all things without ever a&ing upon them ? 
O 2 For 
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For the very End and Perfe#ion of all theſe Attri. 
butes confiſts in their Exerciſe; for ſothe End of 
Power 15 Aftion, the End of Wiſdom is ordering 
and contriving, and the End of Goodneſs is doing 
good. How then can we ſuppole that an infinite 
Power, whoſe Endis A&#ton,ſhould be preſent where 
a World of things are to be done, and do nothing ? 
that infinite Wiſdom whoſe End is ordering and 
contriving, ſhould be preſent where a World of 
things are to be ordered, and order nothing ? Or 
that infinite Goodneſs whoſe End 1s doing good, 
ſhould be preſent where a World of good 15 to be 
done, and do none ar all ? VVhat is this but to 
transform the divine Perfe&ions into ſenſeleſs 
Hels, that have Eyes, but ſee not, hands, but aft 
et ; that have boundleſs, but uſeleſs and unative 
Powers ; that have glorious Names, but in reals 
ty ſtand but for ſo many Cyphers in the V Vorld? 
And thus I have endeavoured to demon#trate a 
Providence by Arguments drawn from God him- 
ſelf ; bur becaufe there may be ſomething in them 
too ſubrile and Metaphyſical for common Appre- 
henſions to reach, 1 have but briefly inſiſted on 
them. I proceed therefore in the ſecond place 
to another ſort of Arguments, which are more 
eahe and obvious, yz. ſuch as are drawn from 
ſenſible Effe&is , of which I ſhall give theſe fit 


Inſtances. 


T- The conſtant Dire&ion of things to the 
ſame good Ends, which have no Deſip» in them- 
ſelves. 

I. The watchful Providence of things which 
have no Fore/izbt in themſelves. 

III. The 
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IF The mutual Agreement and Correſ} 
of things which have no Underſtanding of them- 
ſelves or of one another. 

IV. The Continuation of things in the ſame 
wud Order, which have no Government of them- 

ves. : 

V. Miraculous Events. | 

VI. Predifions of future and remote Contin- 
gencics. : 


I. One ſenſible inſtance of a divine Providence 
s the conſtant Dire#ion of things to the ſame 
good Ends which have no Def in themſelves. 
When we ſee things woid of al one and Reaſon 
as conſtantly direfed to good Ends, as they could 
be if they had Senſe ahd Reaſon, we may be ſure 
that there is a Reaſon without them that framed 
them for thoſe Ends, and dire#s them to them 
it being unconceivable how Chance or blind Ne- 
ceſty that have no Deſign, or Art, or Contri- 
vance in them, ſhould conſtavtly operate as regu- 
larly as Reaſon irlelf Now if we ſurvey this 
vaſt Univerſality of things, we may eaſily ob- 
ſerve, at haſt of the generality of them, that 
they are framed for and directed ro ſome Wiſe and 
excellent End; and tho through our own ſbore- 
fig bredneſs or want of Enquiry we do not fee the 
Uſe and Tendency of them «ll, yet this is no Argu- 
ment at all that they are vain and ſuperfluous. 
For as we now {ee the Uſe of a world of things 
which paſt Generations underſtand not, ſo there 
is no doubt but futwre Generations will under- 
ſtand che Ule of a World more than we; and 
therefore ſince the Uſefulneſs of the Generality of 
| O 3 things 
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things is now ſo apparent and vifible, we ought in 
all Reaſon to conclude, that our not diſcernin 
the Uſefulneſs of them all, proceeds not from they 
Defect, and from vwr own Ignorance. 

Let us therefore briefly ſurvey this beautiful 
Scene of things that is before us. The Sun and 
Earth, for Inſtance, are things that are utterly 
void of Underſtanding, and therefore can have no 
Deſign or Contrivance in them ; how then came 
they to place and continue themſelves at ſuch a com. 
modious Diſtance from one another ; Whereas in 
ſuch a vaſt and immenſe Space they might have 
found ten thouſand Miliions of other Places and 
Diſtances to fix in? The Earth might have found 
room enough to place itſelf ether much nearer to, 
or much remoter from the Sz than it «; but if ut 
had done /o,it mult have either been everlaſtingly 
parched or everlaſtingly frozen and benighted, and 
either way converted into an uſeleſs, barren and 
uninbabitable Delart; whereas where it now 1s, it 
ſtands at the moſt convenzent Diſtance from the 
Sunz-to be warmed and cheriſhed by his enlivening 
Fires, and neither to be roaſted by being too near 
them, nor frozen by being too far from them; 
but to receive from them ſuch a temperate heat, as 
is ſufficient to excite 1ts /eminal Virtues, and to 
draw up its fuices1nto them, and thereby to ripen 
its natural Fruits, and 1n a word, to comfort 
and refreſh 1ts- Inhabitants, and to tender it to 
them a pleaſant, a healthful, and a fruitful Para- 
diſe. Since therefore of ten thouſand Millions of 
Places wherein it might have fixed to that Immenſi- 
ty of Space that ſurrounds 1t, it hath fixed upon, and 
doth ſtill continue in the beſt without any Deſign 

or 
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or W:{dan of us own, it is plain that there & an 
over-ruling Wildom without it that choſe its place, 
and fixes and determines it thereunto. Again, 
How came the Sun ( for whether it be the Earth 
that moves about the Su», or the Sun about the 
Earth is all one to our Enquiry) how camethis Sun, 
I ſay, which hath no Reaſon to govern 1t[elf by, to 
be determined to ſuch a «/eful Courſe of Motion 2? 
what makes this veſ# and mighty Body move round 
the Earth in twenty four hours, in finiſhing which 
paciom Circle of Motion it muſt fly far ſwifter 
than a Bullet from a Cannons Mouth ; and yet 
through ſo many Ages each twenty four hours ic 
hath conſtantly performed it, without being 1o 
much as one Minute faſter or ſlower z wherby it 
makes thoſe juſt and regular Returns of Day and 
Night to both the Hemiſpheres, fo that neither 
the one nor the other is either too much beated by 
his Preſence, or too long benighted by his Ablence, 
becauſe as ſoon as the one hath been ſufficiently 
warmed and cheriſhed with his Rays, he immedi- 
ately retires from it into the other, and by ſodoing 
he gives the a#ive Animals leave to reſt, the over- 
heated Air to cool, and the Gaſping Earth to repair 


' tts fainting Vertues, which a continued heat would 


ſoon exhauſt and extinguiſh. Thus by returning 
Day and Night to both Parts of the Earth once in 
twenty four Hours, he preſerves both their Heat 


and Moiſture upon which all Generation depends, in 


a due and regular Temper, ſo that neither their ra- 
dical Moiſture 15 conſumed by the parching droughts 
of the Day, nor their vital beat extinguiſhed by 
the cool Moiſtures of the Night, but the one till 


allays and tempers the other by their quick and al- 
x Oo ternate 
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ternate Revolutions. How then can the Sun that 
underftands no utility, and deſigns no End, to be 
determined to this Courſe of Motion, which above 
all others is ſo admirably uſeful and advantageow 
to this World we live in? Again, What is the 
Reaſon that ſince he thus equally moves round the 
Earth, hedoth not al[ways move in the ſame Circle, 
| but run out every Day into a different Cirele al- 
moſt a whole Degree farther Norrhward or South- 
ward, and this ſo conſtantly and ſo preciſely that in 
{ix thouſand ſucceeding Rovolutions, he hath ne- 
ver varied ſo much as one Minute from his Courſe 
either one way or the other, and by theſe his tated 
Excurrencies towards the Norch and South he 
makes the Seaſons of the Year, gives a Summer and 
a Winter, a Spring and a Fall to all Parts of the 
__ —_ _ bat _—_ _—_ long 
this have been utterly «/e/e/s, and all its Fruits, an 

for want of them _ SOS ed aanls have for 
ever periſhed ? For ſome Parts of it would have 
been ſcorched with everlaſting Heat, others bound 
«p with everlaſting Froſt ; here it would have been 
all a Sandy, there all an Icy Deſart, and fo both 
Vegetation and Generation would every where have 
utterly ceaſs ether for want of Moiſture or for 
wantof Heat, How came the Sun then which 
hath neither Sevſe nor Reaſon of his own to guide 
hin, to be directed into ſuch a commodious Courſe 
of annual Motion, whenas 1n that vaſt ſpace he 
Moves in, he might as well have run ten chouſand 
other Courſes of Motion ; He might have moved 
all the Year round the Earths Equator g\but 1t he 
had done fo, all the middle Tracts of/Earth both 
Northward and Southward would ſoon have been 
OE ſcorched 
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ſcorched up with his continual Preſence, and all 
the remoter Parts both ways would quickly have 
died with Cold through his perpetual Abſence : 
or he might have run his annual Courſe on one 
fide only of the Earths Equator; and made his 
circular Excurſions to or beyond the Pole ; but if 
he had done fo, he muſt have left a great Parc of 
the oppoſite Hemiſphere expoſed to everlaſting 
Night and Cold, whereas in the annual Courſe of 
Motion he now performs, he ſheds forth his Lighr, 
and Heat, and Ifluence over all the World, and by 
turns gives every Part its Tearly Szafons ; which 
is a plain Evidence that all is Motions are con- 
duffed by a wiſe and over-ruling Mind, which 
among ſo many Courſes of Motion thar lie before 
him in the boundleſs Space he moves in, hath de- 
termined him to that which for Perpetuity is much 
the bef# and moſt commodioxs 

And the ſame is to be ſaid of the Motions of the 
Moon, which Nature hath deſignsd for a vicariores 
Light co the Sun, to ſupply his Abfence and per- 
form his Office in this lower V Vorld. For what 


'| makes this ſenſeleſs and irrational Planet, that 


moves without any Intention of its own, wander 
by turns Nerthward and Soutbward ſome Degrees 
beyond the Sun? And what makes it move North- 
ward when the Sun 1s Southward, and again South- 
ward when the Sun is Norchward, whereas in that 
immenſe Space wherein it ſwims, it hath room e- 
nough to run a thouſand other Courſes of Morton, 
none of which could have been fo advantageozes to 
us as ih? For by moving Norchward when the 
Sun is Southward, and ſo & contra, 1t moderates 
the Cold and Darkneſs of the winter Nights, a 


Y 
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by paſling beyond the Tropicks which are the 
Boundaries of the Sun, it in ſome meaſure ſup. 
plies his Abſence, by enlightning thoſe /ong and 
tedious Nights in which the Regions towards the 
Poles are buried ;- which 1s a plain Inſtance of the 
fingular Care of Providence, that no Parts of the 
Earth ſhould be left altogether deſtitare of the 
neceſſery Comforts of the Heavenly Light and 
Warmth. 

Again, How came the Air which hath no De 
fer 1n itſelf , to place itlelf ſo commodiouſly as it 
hath done between the Earth and the Heavens ? 
Why is there not a wide vacuity between? Or if 
fome Body muſt needs intervexe, why was it not 
Fire or Water as well as Air, which of all other 
Bodies is the moſt commodionus ? For had it been 
a void Space, there could have been no Inter- 
courſe between Heaven and Earth ; or had it been 
filed with Fire or Water, 1t would have gon{umed 
or drowned the Earth and all things belonging to 
it; but as for the Air which is a thin, [wifr, fluid 
and tranſparent Body, it is of all others the moſt 
proper Vebicle of the Celeſtial Influences. For 
what other Body is there, that through ſuch a fu- 
pendows Diſtance could have conveyed down to us 
the Light and Heat of the Sun, with ſuch an »- 
effable Swiftneſs ; or what other Element could 
have been ſo proper for Animals to move and 
breath in? Since therefore this Space between the 
Earth and Heavens might have been ſupplied 
with other Bodies, but with none ſo fit as Air, 
which yet is no way con{cions of 1ts own Fitneſs, 
and ſo cannot be ſuppoſed to chooſe this Space for 
elf, it is a plain Evidence that there was F; 
wiſe 
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wiſe Mind without it that choſe this Habitation 
or 1t. 
f And now we are come down to this terreſtrial 
Globe, which conſiſts of Earib and Water, let us 
briefly conſider the admirable Ule of borh, and of 
all things appertaiming to them. How came the 
ſenſleſs Water to bore Holes and Channels in the 
Banks of the Ocean through long Tra#: of Earth, 
and againſt its own Nature to climb up to the tops 
of Mountains, that fo it may be able not only to 
run down again with Eaſe, but alſo to carry it- 
ſelf co ſuch Heights afterwards, as the Necefli- 
ties of Aden and Beaſts require, and to wnite into 
large Rivers, that run into all the izland Parts of 
the Earth, watering both them and their :birfy 
Animals all along as they go, till at /aft they re- 
turn into the Ocean again 2 How comes this dull 
and /enſleſs Element that can conſult neither its 
own Conſcience nor that of other Beings, to be 
ſalt where it is convenient for itſelf ro be ſalt, 
viz. in the Ocean, by-which it is preſerved from 
Putrefattion; and freſh where 1t 15 convenient for 
other Beings that it ſhould be freſh, viz. in the 
Fountains and Rivers, that ſo it may be fit to fru- 
#:fie the Earth, and to be a wholſom Drink tor its 
Animals? How come ſo many Rivers and Foun- 
tains which do all ariſe from the ſalt V Vaters of 
the See, to b2 Fript of their (alt Particles, by 
running through the Pores of the Earth, and there- 
by to be rendred both fruitfu! to the Ground and 
wholſome for Men and Beaſts? How comes it to 
paſs that ſo many Clouds as are drawn up out of 
the als Ocean, Oould in their Aſcent ſo far ſhake 
off their Salt as to deſcend back again __ a 
Zart 
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Earth in ſweet and freſh Showers? And how come 
thoſe Vapours of which the Clouds confiſt, and 
which are much rhicker and heavier than the Air, 
to be drawn aloft as they are by the Rays of the 
Sun, which have neither Pumps nor Buckets to 
| exbale them ? And when they are aloft inthe Air, 
how come they to gather 1nto chick Clouds, and 
not rather to diſperſe themſelves about in that 
vaſt Expanſum, or to return back again to the 
Earth in thin Vapours as they aroſe; and while 
they hang in the Air, what is it that ſuſtains 
their Weight, and when they fal, how comes it 
to paſs that they ordinarily fall in ſoft and gentle 
Showers that water the Roots of the Graſs and 
Corn, without any prejudice to their Stalks and 
Blades, and not rather in Miſ#s or Streams, which 
either would be mſufficient to moiſten the Earth, 
or lay waſt its Corn and Fruit, with the Violence of 
their Fall ? All which are i«{trious Inſtances of a 
wiſe and powerful Providence, that direfFs and 
orders this /enſleſs Element, and cauſes it ordt- 
narily to move and a& as 1f it had Wiſdom 1n it- 
ſelf and did therewithal mdu/frioufly conſult the 
publick good of this VVorld ; but this Argument 
you may find handled more at large in a late ex- 
cellenit Treatiſe de Deo. 

And now weare arrived to the Earth whereon 
we live and move and have our Beings, which 
tho itſelf be of a broken and irregular Figure, 
and feems to be* rather the mighty Ruins of lome 
more beautifl Structure, than an orizmal Effet 
of the divine Art and Contrivance, yer contains 
in 1t the moſt amazing Inſtances ot an all-wiſe and 


#1 powerful Providence. For how comes chis mw 
and 
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and ſtupid Lump to be impregnated with ſuch an 
infinite Variety of ſeminal Vertues, all which do 
proceed as orderly and artificially in the Formation 
of their Plants and Fruits, as if they were every 
one endued with a moſt wiſe and imrelligent Mind ? 
For ſince the Plants do all derive their Nouriſh- 
ment from the inward Parts of the Earth, it is 
neceſſary that ſome Parts of them ſhould be b«- 
ried under Ground, that ſo they may come at 
their Food; and that theſe Parts ſhould be fitted 
with ſpungy ſtrings to faſten them to the Earth, 
and to ſuck in thoſe Juices of it whereon they 
feed ; and accordingly the ſeminal Vertue of eve- 
ry Plant firſt forms itſelf a Root under Ground, 
which runs out more or Jeſs from the Centre of 
It into greater or /maller Strings proportionable to 
the Magnitude of the Plant it bears, that ſo how 
great {oever 1t be, it may by theſe Strings be fo 
faſened to the Earth, as that the V Vind to which 
its «pper Pars are expoſed, may not be able to 
tear them «p; then this ſeminal Form whatſoever 
it be, digeſts theſe Strings into a porous and ſpungy 
Subſtance fic to /uck in the Juices of the Earth on 
every fide, and bores little Holes or trait Fibres 
through them from one end to the other, that ſo 
by theſe Conduit-pipes they may all convey the 
Juices they imb:bed into the Centre of the Root; 
and having thus formed its Root, and by theſe 
Strings or nervous Filaments ſupplied 1: with 
plency of Juice, by ſtrange myſterious Art it con- 
cotts the liquid Matter into a hard and ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, through which it alſo bores an infinite 
number of {rait Fibres from the very Centre of 
the Root , toe convey. vp With-it thoſe _ ; 

that 
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that are lodged there, with the thicker parts of 
which it ouriſhes and increaſes its more ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, thruſting forth the rhinner towards the 
Surface, and the thinneſt at the Extremities of 
its Branches ; the former of which 1t digeſts rnto 
a Bark wherewithal it cloatbs the tender Body of 
its Plant, to defend it againit the, Violences of 
Heat and Cold; the latter into Leaves, and there- 
withal adorns its Branches, and ſhelters 1ts Fruit 
from the ſcorching of the Sun, and the exceflive 
Moifture of the Rain; and by thus diſtributing 
the /il/-riſing Juices, it ſtill encreaſes 1ts Plant till 
ſuch time as it arrives to its fu# growth and Ma- 
eurity; ſo thac from the wrmoſ# Strings of the 
' Root, to the. Centre of it, from the Centre of the 
- Root to the bigheſ# Branches of it, from the Bran- 
ches to the Leaves and Fruit of it, theſe porous 
Fibres run on, by which eveiy part how diſtant 
{oever from the Root, ſucks «p 1ts Juices and 4d;- 
geſts them into its own Subſtance; tor even the 
Leaves and Fruit are hung upon the Branches by 
little, ſoft and Spungy Stalks, through which there 
run 1nnumerable Fibres that convey the Fuice 
from the Branches, and by ſtupendous Art di- 
feribute 1t by their Pores, through all the whole 
Body of che Leaves and Fruit. But then by 
Vide Leſſus what particular Art the ſeminal 
de Provs MVertnes of each particular kind 
doth ſo conſtantly and regular 
concot and elaborate the Juices of the Eart 
Into their own ſpecifick Smells and Taſts, and Fi- 
gure and Coloursþis a Myſtery that confounds and 
puzles all our Phildſophy. Now whence I beſeech 
you proceeds this curious, inimitable Art which = 
; wit 
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with all our Reaſon can neither tranſcribe nor com- 
prebend ? Not from the rhings 1hemſelves ſure ; 
for how can they have Arr that have no Res/on 2 
And therefore of Neceflity it muſt proceed from 
ſome al-wiſe , ſuperintending Mind, that either 
immediately contrives and frames them, or elſe 
impreſſes their ſeminal Virtues with its own all- 
wiſe and powerful Art whereby they contrive and 
ame themſelves. 

And if in the Compoſure of every Plant there 
are ſuch wiſible Footſteps of a divine Art, how 
much more of every Animal, whoſe Parts for in- 
finite Variety, delicate Smalneſs, exquiſite Shape, 
Poſition and Temper, do as far excel the other, as 
the Offices for which they are deligned ? For tho' 
the p/aftick Soul that forms the Animal hath not 
the leaſt Ray of Ar: or Reaſon of its own, yet in 
the Formation of 1t, it proceeds with as much 
curious and incomparable Art as if it were endowed 
with the moſt perfe# Reaſon. For firſt it ſpins 
out the thicker Parts of the ſeminal Matter into 
little Threds or Fibres, part of which it hollows 
into Pipes, and part into Spunges, ſome whereof 
are more thin, and ſome more ſolid; all which 
vith wondrous | ck it cuts and pruzes 1n divers 
places, fitting their Ends to one another, and in 
diyers Manners knitting them together into a well- 
proportion'd Structure of Bones and Members ; then 
of the rhinner Parts of the ſeminal Matter it 
forms the Intrails, wiz. the Liver and Heart and 
Brains, drawing out from each certain Fibres to 
be framed into Veins, and Arteries and Nerves, 
for which End it bores and hollows them through, 
extends and ſtretches them out at\tength, and di- 

vides 
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vides them into innumerable Branches, which it 
ſpreads through «ll the Intrails, and thereby main. 
tains a mutual Communication between them, and 
' derives the Nouriſhment and Animal and Vial 
Spirits through all the Body; and having thus 
ſpun the ſeveral Parts out of the ſeminal Matter, 
and curiouſly woven them together, it conco&#s the 
remainder of the Matter which 1s ſtill ſupplied 
with new Nouriſhment into the Subſtenceof thoſe 
ſeveral Parts, and this in ſuch preciſe and regular 
Proportions, as to form every one of them, the' 
infinitely various from one another, into- its own 
proper Figure, and Meaſure, and Proportion z fo 
that within ſeven days after the Conception, the 
whole Body 1s entirely framed, and diftin- 
guiſhed into all 1ts proper Parts and Members, 
which, though they are ſo vaſtly great in their 
Number, {o ſtrangely different in their Size and 
Figure, fo infinitely various in their Motions and 
Tendencies, do ail contribute one way or other to 
the Beauty, and Benefit of the Whole ; ſome to pro- 
pagate the Kind, others to preſerve the Individual, 
others to diſtinguiſh what 1s neceſſary, convenient 
and pleaſant fiom what 1s dangerous, offenſive 
or deſtru&;ve to its Nature; ſome to purſue what 
15 good, others to fhun what is evil, others to enjoy 
thoſe goods, and others Tt defend it againſt thoſe 
evils that threaten or invade 1t 3 {o that of all theſe 
infinitely n:wmerous and diverſe Parts, not one can 
be wanting or defettive without ſome conſiderable 
Damage © the Whois, How then 1s it conceiv. 
able that ſuch an infinite nu:uber of d:fferent Ani- 
mals, which are all ſo perfect in their Kind, fo 
amazingly curious in their Compoſition, as that my 
Wk 
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wich all our Reaſon can diſcern nothing in them 
that 1s either ſuperfluozs or defetive, nothing in 
their Figure that is irregular, nothing in their 
Poſition that is miſplaced, nothing in their A4ocion 
that 15 exorbitant, ſhould all of them be framed 
by their ſeveral Plaſtick Souls, which are utterly 
blind and irrational, without the Conduit and Di- 
re10n of an all-wiſe and all powerful Providence? 
Should you behold a confuſed Heap of Earth, and 
Stone, and Iron and Timber without any wi/#ble 
Artificer near it, fall a poliſhing its own Parts, fit- 
ting chem to one another, and diſpoſing them into 
Order according to the Rules of ArchiteQure 3 
and at length frame them altogether into the 
Form of a moſt beautiful Palace, would you not 
conclude that ſome skilful Mind were inwi/ibly pre- 
ſent there, and did work upon this ſenſeleſs Heap, 
and diſþoſe its Parts into this comely Order ? And 
yet in the Compoſure of any one Animal there 
15 infinitely more Art than in the moſt beautiful 
ffrufture in the World, How. then can we ima- 
ginc that the blind, artleſs matter of which it is 
compoled, could ever have fremed itſelf into this 
adm:rable Form and Contexture, had not ſome 
grear Mind been mviſibly preſent at the Compo- 
lion of it, or at lealt imprinted on its arrleſs 
Matter, ſome powertul Stgnature of usown wiſe 
Art to dires?, and order to contiive 1t, 

I might from hence have proceeded to the for- 
mation of Maza, the Matterpiece of all rhis lower 
Cieation, in whoſe Frame and frudtture there are 
ſuch Miracles of Art as do outreach both the Imi- 
tation and Ionder of the moit raed and compre- 
benſive Minis. For who can {ufficiencly admire the 
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[kilful Contexture of his Corporeal Pirts, which 
though almoſt infinite in Number and Variety, do 
not only compoſe a Bodv of a moſt amiable 
Symmetry and Proportion, but are alſo as exactly 
framed, ard tempered and adapted to perform the 
Offices of Life and Motion, and Senſe and Rea- 


' fon, as Art or Wit can fan/ie and imagine them ?. 


But then how much more admirable is the Soul 
which inhabits and animates this Body ; for of 
whatſoever Subſtance this thing we call our Soul 
i5, 1t 15 evidently framed for great and noble Ope- 
rations, to diſcloſe the Myſteries of Nature, and to 
dive into its deep Philoſophy, to penetrate into the 
Cauſes of things, and with 1ts nimble and ſaga- 
cieus Thoughts to ſurvey this ample Theatre of 


Beings ; to recollect things paſt, and to foretel things 


to come, to invent the moſt uſeful Arts and com- 
prehenfive Sciences, to diffate good Laws, and 
projet wiſe Policies for the Government of Hu- 
mane Societies, and in a word, to underſtand the 
right Reaſons of things, and to regulate irs Will 
and Aﬀections by them : and is it poſſible we 
ſhould imagine a Being thus exquiſitely framed: to 
be the Product of a blind and artleſs matter, to be 
nothing but a /ucky Jumble of ſenſeleſs and irratic- 
»al Atoms? For ſuppoſe 1t were nothing but ela- 
borated Matter, yet certainly it requires infinite 
Art and Skill to contrive and faſhion it into all 
thoſe curious Springs, and Wheels and Mechanick 
Knacks that are neceſſary to render it not only 
a living and feeling, but alſo a wiſe and rational 
Matter. For how is it conceivable that a little 
Drop of water without the Aſſiſtance of any Md 
or Providence, ſhould form itlelt not only _—_ 
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the Parts and Lineaments of a Humane Body, but 
alſo into a Humane 24nd, a Mind of vaſt Deſires 
and infinite Capacities of Knowledge, that can 
form Ideas within itlelt of every thing that 1s 
round about it, and from them can frame innume- 
rable Propoſitions, and deduce them into Arts and 
Sciences: and in a word, that can move itſelf 
and the Body it lives 1n, by its own internal Springs, 
and form u[elf into ſo many various and contrary 
Afﬀections, by the myſterious Force and Energy of 
its own Reaſon and Diſcourſe ? If you beheld a 
dead Penſil move without any vi/ible Hand, and 
dip elelf into various Colours, and draw but an 
exa&t Picture of a Man, you would doubtleſs con- 
clude either that ſome mmvi/ible Limner, had in- 
fuſed into it the Artof Limning, or did imme- 
diately manage and dire# it. But ſhould you find 
this Piture when it 15 drawn and finiſhed, not only 
live and move, but reaſon and diſcourſe, and exert 
all ſorts of Animal and Humane Operations, could 
you 1magine that ever the blind, irrational Pencil 
formed it of ;tſe/f without being managed or dire#- 
ed by ſome ſuperiour Mind or Providence ? 

And thus I have given ſome brief Inſtances of 
the.conſtanc Direction of all forts of things, how 
fupid and irrational loever, to ſome wiſe and 
good End, which is a plain Evidence of an wni- 
verſal Providence over the World, that in a con+ 
fant and uniform Series dire&ts things co their 
proper Ends that have no Aim or Deſign of their 
own, and ſo are utterly uncapable co guide and 
dire themſelves ; | 

Il. Another ſenſible Evidence of a divine Pro- 


vidence is, the [agacious Providence of things that 
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have no Foreſight 1n themſelves. For among 1rra- 
:10nal Beings that can neither apprehend for what 
Ends they at, nor by what Means they may beſt 
effect them, how ſtrange it is to conſider with 
what Inſight and Providence they many of them 
at in ſtirring up Proviſions for themſelves againſt 
a time of Extremity, in framing their own Beds 
and Neſts, and defending themſelves and their 
Young againſt approaching Dangers; in educating 
their Young, and propagating their Kind through 
all ſucceeding Generations, inſomuch that it they 
were every one endued with reaſon of. their own 
to foreſee their own Dangers, and forecaſt their own 
Conveniency and Safety, they would not a& 
with more Sk:l] and Sagacity than they do. For 
thus the Plants that have neither Senſe nor Reaſon 
to diſcern the Periods of their own Growth and 
Decay, when they have almoſt ſpent themſelves, 
and are ready to wither and die, run up into Seed, 
as if they foreſaw their own approaching Fate, 
and did thereupon. bethink themſelves of propage- 
ting their Kind before it be 700 late, and leaving 
a numerous Pefterity behind them. And there 
fore finee they have neither Thought nor Fore- 
caſt iz themſelves, *ris evident that there 1s a Pro- 
vidence that thinks and forecaſts for them. 

This alſo thoſe Plants that ſhoot up on high, but 
are too weak to ſupport themſelves, ſuch as the 
Hop and Vize and Toy, run out into little ſtrings or 
zendril; with which they lay bold upon ſome body 
Mt 15:ſfronger than themſelves, as if they were 
r-»;ſcicus of their own weaknels, and foto prop up 
tcmelves did deſignedly ewilt about thoſe ſtron- 
Fer hoC1Cs,: het 27g beſt able to ſupport them. Raw 
there- 
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therefore ſince they neither know their own weak 
neſs, nor yet the ſftrenzth of the Trees or VVall 
they depend on,, 1t is evident that there is a wiſe 
Providence that knows both, and guides and 4i- 
res them to their ſafety. | 

And as there 1s a viſible Providence over Plants, 
ſo there 15 alſo over brute and wrationa! Animals, 
and eſpecially over the /malleſt and moſt contem- 
prible, who by reaſon of their natural 2eakneſs 
and impotence are Jeſs able to provide for them- 
ſelves. For thus the Spider 1s a Creature as voi.l 
of Reaſon as the Plant of Senſe. And yer witi 
what ondroms Art doth he ſpin his Web ont of a 
viſcozs matter within his own Bowels ? He ex- 
tends the threads of it crols to one another, leav- 
ing equal Angles in the middle, faſtning the cx- 
treme to the oppolite threads ,- and then [zi] 
through the weakneſs of the ſlender threads 61 
which it is eompoſed, the Fly he hunts fhoulll 
happen to break through, he weaves fevera! uu- 
der-nets one within another, and with a won- 
drous Art faftens them all together, that to it 
one ſhould fail, the c:her nnghe hold ; an when 
he hath thus fix'd and ſpread his ſub;ile and /range 
contrived Snare, h2 lizs 1n wait in a litÞ2 Dua 
without, made by him on purpoſe to couceal inns 
If; from whence, as {oon as the Fly 1s entangled, 
he ſwiftly runs and ſees it, and having Ed ic, 
carries it away and lays iz upin a ſafe Repoiitory 
againſt a timz of Fanune, In all which p23: ror- 
mance this irrational In{e& proceeds as providen:- 
I; and wiſely as if ina long deduction he had 11 
lerr*d one thing from another and acted upon in: 
moſt rations! deliberation. ; and therefore fiace n2 
& 15 
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is void of reaſon himſelf, and doth not determine 
himſelf by any natural Logic of bis own, he muſt 
proceed by the reaſon and direation of ſome wiſe 
Mind without him, that hath the guidance and di- 
ſpoſal of his motion, For he begins not to ex- 
erciſe his Art after he 1s arriv'd to a riper Age, 
but 1s born with his Trade about him, and [pins 
and weaves from his very Infancy ; nor is there 
any diverſity in his Manufacture, as there uſeth 
to be in thoſe of rational Artificers, but 'tis al- 
ways woven in. the ſame manner, and figure, and 
faſhion, which is a plain evidence that he effects 
1t not by any art or reaſon of his own but by mere 
natural inſtinft, which is nothing but the impreſ- 
fron of the art and reaſon of the Author of Na- 
cure, which impreſſion knows not what it doth, 
nor upon what reaſons it proceeds, but only an- 
ſwers to the Reaſon of God as the ſignature doth 
to the Seal that impreſt it, and like an Echo arti- 
culates and reſounds his Voice without underſtand- 
ing what it means, And as the ſenſeleſs Echo 
when 1t reverberates words that carry Senſe and 
Reaſon in them, ſuppoſes the original Voice to 
proceed from ſome imeligent Mind ; fo theſe ir- 
ratione} Inſtin&ts of Nature which expreſs fo 
much @rt and reaſerin their operations, do ne- 
celſarily imply that there is ſome wiſe Mind or 
Providence to which they owe their original and 
continuance. 

'For thus to inſtance farther, with what a frange ' 
and wonderful! Art do the Bees frame their Combs, 
which they divide on each fide into a world of 
lictle ſix corner'd Cells, and then prop them up 
with middle walls of Pillars which they raiſe wr 
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the floor into an arch, by which as they are ren- 
dred more ſtrong, fo the Bees have an entrance 
| through to repair them whenever they decay ; 
and having thus artificially built their Houſes, with 
what —_— do they wander to and fro to ga- 
ther the ſweet dews of Heaven, whereon they 
live, from the herbs and flowers of the field,and 
with what care do they treaſure them up in thoſe 
little Cells againſt inter, when they can neither 
go forth by reaſon of the cold to ſeek their ſuſte- 
nance abroad, nor yet find it* if they could; and 
when they have filPd their Cells with their winter 
provilion, they providently draw over the mouth 
of chem a thin skin or membrane to preſerve the 
grateful liquor leſt it ſhould drop out and be oft ; 
and in a word, in what a regular order do they 
live, they reſt and /abour ail together, and in the 
diſcharge of ſeveral offices conſpire to the ſame 
work ; ſome preſs the Flowers with their feet, o- 
thers with their mouths or down of their bodies 
gather up the moiſtures wich theſe preſs out and 
carry them home to theſe Cells; ſome bring home 
the materials of which their Cells are compos'd, 
others dzxburthen them of it, others build with it, 
and others plane and poliſh the building. Thus all 
hands are at work firſt to build the houſe they are 
to dwell in, and to divide it into its ſeveral apart- 
ments, and then to fore thera all with provi- 
ſion againſt the enſuing time of ſcarcity. Now 
therefore ( not to mention their wondrous polity 
and government of which ſo many curious obſer- 
vations have been made) how 1s it poſlible chey 
ſhould do all theſe things with ſo much regularity 
and exact order, without being guided by ſome 
P 4 678 
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art and reaſon ? But yet 'tis certain *cs not by 
any reaſon of their own; they do not at all con- 
fider when they build, how needful Houſes are 
for themſelves and their Winter proviſions, nor 
how convenient that waxy matter which they ga- 
ther is to build zhoſe Houſes, nor what neceflity 
there is of dividing them into diftin# Cells and 
Apartments ; they underſtand not the nature of 
thoſe ſweet dews which they gather , whether 
they are food or poiſon, and when they gather 
more than they have preſent need of they know 
not why they do it, they reaſon not with them- 
ſelves that Winter is approaching, wherein nei- 
ther theſe Jews will fal, upon which they live, 
nor themſelves be able to go forth and garher 
them, and that therefore it behoves them to fore 
themſelves before-hand againſt the enſuing ta- 
mine; and when that they have laid up their ſtore 
and are binding it in with the membrane they 
draw over it, they do not conſider that *tis a 
fluid matter that will be apt to run owt and be 
{ct ; and yet all theſe things they perform with as 
much regularitz and art, as if they had throughly 
weigh'd and conſidered and perfealy underftood 
the reaſons of them ; which 1s a plain evidence 
that they are aRed.by a reaſon that is not them 
0271, and what other reaſon can this be than that 
of the divine mind which governs and di/poſeth 
all things? And the ſame may be ſaid of Ant, 
and Moles and Palmer worms and innumerable 
2ther animals, which though they have no rea: 
{>n of their own, are yet in many inſtances as 
271dentiy condt.ted by realon as any rational be- 
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For with what admirable art do the irrational 
Birds form their neſts a little after their coupling ; 
they begin to build though they neither conſider 
that they are breeding, nor yet do foreſee when 
they ſhall Jay ; by which it's plain that there 1s a 
Providence which conſiders and foreſees for them ; 
and though they underſtand not what materials 
are firreſt to build their neſts, nor in what order 
to frame and diſpoſe them, yet there is a very w/e 
underſtanding that dire#s them both to chooſe 
and contrive the materials, and this with greater 
art than we with all our reaſon can do. For as {or 
the outward ſurface of the neſts which comes nor 
near their bodies, they frame it with /icks and 
thorns, which with inimitable art they twiſt and n- 
terweave 1nto a round and uniform hollownels, 
which they:commonly dawb round with mud to 
render it more compat and warm; when this 15 
done though they underſtand not their own ſecific 
frame and Conſtitution, yer they proceed as it thev 
' did, and ſuit their neſts to the frevgth or weakneſs 
of their natures; for thoſe of them that are of a 
hardier make content themſelves with an mward 
plaiſtering, and when 'tis dried proceed to lay 
and hatch,their eggs on 1t, without trotibling thein- 
ſelves to /me it with any ſofter matci1als, as 1t they 
knew beforehand that the conſtitution of their 
young would be ſuch as would not need any /of7- 
neſs or delicacy ; whereas thoſe that are of a rer- 
derer frame take care to cloath the hard plaiſter- 
ing with ffraw or bay or moſs, upon which thoſe 
chat are tenderef# of all make another layer of har 
or down or featbers, as it they perteRtly under/tord 
what degree of /oftzeſs and warnih would be ne- 
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ceſlary for the preſervation and nouriſhment of 
their tender off: ſpring. Since therefore it's certain 
that they know none of all theſe things, and yer 
they act as if they did, rhey muſt neceſſarily be 
ſuppoſed to a by the dire#ion of ſome wiſe Mind 
that perfeftly knows them all. And then again, 
confidering with what patience and diligence the 
female fits upon her eggs when ſhe hath /a:d them, 
as if ſhe «nderſtood the philoſophy of her own 
warmth, how neceſſary it 15 to form and animate 
and hatch them, and with what care and induſtry 
the male brings her in proviſion whilſt ſhe is fie. 
zizg, that ſo ſhe may not be forced by the neceſſi- 
ties of Nature to negle# her eggs, and leave them 
too long expoſed to the cald air,which in a ſhort 
time would deſtroy the tender Principles of Life 
within them; and in a word, with what care and 
induſtry they both conſpire to cheriſh and feed 
their young when they are hatch'4, till ſuch time 
as they are cloath'd and fledg'd and can fly abroad 
co ſeek proviſion for themlelves ; conſidering, I. 
ſay, how in all theſe things they proceed as if 
they perfealy underſtood the reaſons and neceſſities 
of their own actions, it's plain that they mult be 
guided either by a reaſon in their own, or in ſome 
other mind, that hath the command and condudt of 
their motions. Now that ic is not by a reaſon of 
their own 15 evident, becauſe whatſoever they do, 
they neceſſarily do, and cannot poflibly do orher- 
wiſe,for they never vary in their operations, never 
try any new Experiments, but always proceed 1n 
the /ame road and repear the ſame things in the 
{ame method, which is' a plain ſign that they can- 
not do otherwiſe, and conſequently that they act 
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not From reaſon but neceſſity; and therefore fince 
they are made and impelled to a as they do, and __ 
et do a& lo rationally and wiſely, that which im- 
; them muſt be a rational mind either acting up- 
on them immediately, or by a fix'd and permanent 
;mpreffion of its art and reaſon on their motions. 
For as Ariſtotle hath long ſinge obſerv'd, ws Tip, 
m Cnnioorra «re purdouulBeruci, they do theſe 
things neither by any art nor council nor deliberation 
of their own. They are not maſters of the wiſdom 
h which they ac, but are merely paſſive tothe im- 
preflions of that wiſdom that are made wpon them. 
For ſo men we ſee for their own profic and others 
pleaſure can teach Dogs and other animals to 
dance the meaſures of tunes and other artificial mo- 
tions, the rules and ends of which they underſtand 
not ; for when they perform theſe motions, they 
neither think of their maſters profit nor the ſpeta- 
tor's pleaſure, which is the end and deſign of 
them, nor underſtand the proportions of Muſick 
which is the 7u/e of them, ſo that the reaſon of 
their motions is only in their teachers mind, who 
by frequent «ſe doth by degrees imprint the pra- 
Rice of his art upon their fancies : and if a man can 
ſo imprint his art upon thgſe artleſs creatures, as 
to make them practice it without underſtanding 
either the grounds or reaſons of it, how much 
more may an all-wiſe and Almighty mind. And 
therefore ſince de fafo we behold a world of c«- 
ri2us art among brute animals, that far exceeds all 
the little feats we can teach them, why may we 
not as reaſonably believe, that any one of theie 
dancing animals learn'd all his arrificial motions, 
the reaſons of which he anderftands not, without 
any 
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any arts maſter to teach them, as that Ants and 
Bees acquir'd all the art and Providence they pra- 
&ile, without either diſcovering the reaſons of it 
by any underſtanding of their own, or being ever 
inſtrutted 1n 16 by any other provident mind ; for 
art and providence cannot be ſuppoſed without rea. 
ſon, and therefore ſince the reaſon of their art is 
not in them{elpes, ouſt necetlanly be in ſome 
mind without them thatahiath the condutt and di. 
red1on of all their motions. *, 

HI. Another ſenſible evideRe.of a divine Pro. 
wvidence isthe mutual agreement and cwreſpondency of 
things that have no underſtanding in ESE 
of one another, For if we look abroad into the world 
we cannot but obſerve an admirable harmony 
among things which yet have no kindot Enow!lzdg 
of one another, and therefore cannot bs ſuppoſed 
to have framed and adapted th2micives to one an- 
other, nor yet to b2 ſo fram'd and adapted, but 
by the Art and contrivance of ſome very wiſe and 
:ntelligen Mind. For how can any caule fir any 
723 things to ove another without having fome Idea 
in his mind of the natures of them borb? lt there- 
tore in the nature of things we can diſcover a 
world of z:utual ſuitabilities of his or that, and of 
one thing to anather, it will be a ſufficient argu- 
ment that they all proceed from ſome wiſe Caule 
that had an univer/al Idea of their natures in his 
mind, and ſaw how ſuch a thing would ſuit /#ch 
a thing, before ever he atually adapted them one 
© another. 

Now not to inſfiit any further upon the admira- 
ble fitneſs of the Sun and Earth, the Water and 


Earth, the Air and Heaven and Earth ons to at: 
other, 
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other; which I have Jargely diſcourſed already, 
how exactly 15 every animal fitted for its element, 
 andevery element for its animals? Thus the Birds 
for inſtance, are firted with wmgs to fly aloft in 

the air; and the air 15 fitted to bear them up, and 

to yield to the vibration of their wings : the Fiſhes 

are- fitted to ſwim in the water, having firms 

which ſerve inſtead of oars to cut through and di- 

vide the ſtreams, and the waters are fitted for the 

to ſwim 1n, being a ſoft and fluid ſubſtance that 

eaſily cut and divided ; and as for the earth and 

thoſe earthly animals that inhabit it, there is an 

admirable congruity between them'; for they be- 

ing allfram'd to walk or creep muſt have an hard 

and ſolid matter to move on, and the earth being 

an hard and ſolid matter requires ſuch animals as 

can walk or creep on it; and as every element 15 fit- 

ted for the motion of its animals, and every ani- 

mal to'move in its element; ſo every element hath 

a food that 15 proper to the appetites of its animals, 

'and, every animal an apperzte that 1s proper to 
'the food of 1ts element, So that as every ani- 
mal 1s fitted within with all thoſe faculties and 
*o»gans that are- requilite to 1ts procuring and-e- 
' foying *what 15 good jor it, and 1s ſpanning and re- 
pelling what is hurtful, ſo it is alſo turnith'd with- 
our with all that is neceſſary or convenient tor its ſup- 
* poxyt- and ſatisfattion, Thus every faculty within 
hath an c6je# without prepar'd for it, that 15 ex- 

atly correſpondent therewich, withour which, as 

hath been excellently oblerv'd , the faculty would 

become wvam and uſeleſs, yea and fomernnes harm- 

ful, and «eſtrucFrve,as reciprocally the objett would 
import. /zttle or. nothing it ſuch a taculty were not 

provided 
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provided for and ſuited to 1t. For thus the Ze 
would be perfealy »ſele/s if it were not for the 
light, and the light would be much leſs conſiderable 
if it were not for the Eye; for if all /ight were 
extinguiſh'd, all thoſe curious Colours into which 
the light is refra&ed would be utterly inſiqmificam; 
and if all thoſe Colours were extinguiſhed, . the Eze 
would be utterly depriv'd of one of its moſt ples 
{ant entertainments. And what uſe would there 
be of all their infinite variety of melodzou ſounds, 
fragrant odours, and delicioxs favours which this 
frame of nature affords, were there no bearing, 
ſmelling or taſting Faculties? And what would 
theſe faculties ſignifie, were there no ſuch ſounds 
or odours ar ſavours ? o that thele objetts and fa 
calties are all as perfefly fitted one to another as 
it was poſſible for Art to fit them ; nothing could 
be bercer faceted oe fiving than the Eye, nothing bet- 
ter framed to render things viſible than the hg bt, 
and light can be refracted intono colour fo grare- 
fl into the eye as green, which is the great colour 
of Nature; and the ſame may be ſaid of the ear 
and ſounds, the ſmell and odours, the taſte and {: 
wvours; and if the eye were made to /ce and the ear 
tO hear,as there 1s no doubt but they were, being ſo 
exquiſitely fram'd for that purpoſe ; to be lure 
light was made for (ſeeing, and ſounds tor bearing, 
and fo for all the reſt ; and how is it poſlible that 
ſo many things ſhould be made ſo exactly barme- 
nious and agreeable with one another without the 
powerful art and dire&ien of ſome very skilful 
Mind, and knew before-hand that this thing 
would perfedly fic :hat, and conſequently had a 
perfe&t Ides of them both2 Whea therefore = 
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behold ſuch exa& correſpondencies between the 

motive faculties of Animals and the Elements the 
move in, between the - and produtFs of thoſe 
Elements and the faculties of rf, Higefion, and 
#wirition in thoſe animals that inhabit them, and 
n a word between all ſenſible objeas without and 
ſenfitrve objefts within , how is ir poflible we 
ſhould be ſo ſenſleſs as not to trace out an al. 
direfing wiſdom by foot: ſteps that are fo expreſs 
and remarkeble ? For ſuppoſe you heard a muſical 
Inſtrument move 1ts own ftrings into an exquiſite 
harmony and run long diviſions of curious and 
wel. nes notes, without the impulſe of any 
viſible Artiſt, would yot not conclude either that 
ſome inv;/ible Hand did immediately rowch and 
po upon its ſtrings, or that they were moy'd by 
me *#ernal ſpring and contrivance of a muſical 
mind'? How then can we attend to the admirable 
harmomies of Nature, to the natural references 
and due proportions and exe& correſpondencies 
of all irs innumerable parts'to one another, with- 
out believing that there is ſome great harmonical 
mind which z»'d it at firſt, and ſtill plays upon ic 
by the immediate roxch and impulſe of its own in- 
And as all things are thus firted and adapred to- 
gether, ſo are they alſo moſt regularly ſubordi- 
nated to one another according to their rank and 
worth; the ſenſeleſs elements with all their fruit 
and produ# being ſubje to the uſe of animals to 
whom they afford a vaſt wariery of all convenien= 
cies and neceff{aries anſwerable to their deſires and 
weeds ; ſo that of all thoſe vaſt numbers of jen/t- 
tive Beings there 15 no one kind or individual, no 
| Not 
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not ſo much as a fly, or worm, or Inſet but what 
is plentifully ſupplied out of theſe common fore, 
houſes of Nature. And as the elements are ſub. 
je&ted to the uſe of animals, ſo both are ſubje& 
to the uſe of Man, who 1s as much ſuperiour to 
the brute animals, as they are to the ſenſeleſs ele. 
ments. To him therefore, as it is moſt ft and 
congruozs, all things here below pay tribute; the 
Earth 1ngenders within its bowels quarries of 
fone and mines of coal and metals, to ſerve. hy 
neceſſary uſes and conveniences, and ſpreads.us 
ſurface with a vaſt variety of Herbs.and. Flowers 
and fruitful Trees to ſupply him with food and with 
Phy/ick, and treat him with pleaſure and delight; 
to entertain his eye with beautiful colowrs, his [mel 
with fragrant odours, and his palate with delicious 
favours; the Waters ſerve to quench his thirf, 
© dreſs his food, to frudtihie his fields and garden, 
to cleanſe his body and babitation, and to maintain 
and facilitate his entercour/e and 7raffick with all 

arts of the World; the Air fans lum, with re-{. 
reſhing geles, ſupplies him with breath and. with ] 
vital and animal ſpirits ; the Fre warms; and che- 
riſheth him, conco&ts his meat and drink into þ 
and wholſom nouriſhment, and ſerves. him in hy 
moſt zeceſ/ary Arts and manual operations. And 
as all the tour elements do one way or other con- 
ſpire to our uſe and benefic, fo do all the animal: 
too that inhabit them, chough as yet,;there are 
ſundry of them whole uſe we have not diſcovered, 
but as for the generality of them they are innu- 
merable ways adapted to our uſe:;; ſome to fur- 
niſh our Table with food and delicacies, others 


ko prevent or to remove Qur Dilcaſes with their 
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medicinal Vertues 3 ſome to clpath, and ſome to 
adorns our Bodies, others to af us in, and others 
to eaſe w of our labours, and others to entertain 
ps with chearful forts and recreations, Thus all 
things here below have as plain a referenca.o the 
uſe of Man who is the noble/t ou of them, as if 
ſome wiſe owerful Mind had contriv'd them 
on purpoſe to ſerve and benefit him; as on the con- 
ary Mean hath ſo plain a reference to zhem, con- 

ring his needs and his ſenſitive and rational fa- 
culcies, = if the _ wile ergy had fram'd bins 
on purpoIe tO v/e and enjoy them. . 

And is it poflible thac after all this we ſhould be 
ſo fupid as not to diſcer» thoſe bright beams of 
Wiſdom which ſhine through ſo many per/picuous 
correſpondencies; For it's certain that either they © 
muſt be deſign'd by Wiſdom, or happen by Chance ; 
and is it poflible that a blind Chance which can do 
nothing regularly and is the Parent only of -on- 
from and deformid births, ſhould thus m__— 


|| and adzpr things to one another in ſuch a Joug 


and orderly ſeries ; that Chatice which never yer 
composd a tune or wrote a /ine of coherent ſenſe 
ſhould ever be the Author of this great frame of 
things, in which there is more of harmony than in 
all the muſical compoſures, and more of ſenſe and 
108 af than in all the /udied Volumes in the 
World; And if it cannot be the effe& of Chance; 
: muſt be the product of Fiſdom and Provi- 
ence, | 
IV. Another ſeufible evidence of a divine Pro- 
viderice is the continuation of things in the ſame 
comely order which have no government of them- 
ſelves, That things are pur into a molt »/efs),” 

Q wiſe 
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wiſe and artificial order hath been ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated under the foregoing particulars; now 
I would fain know what was it reduced them to, 
and ſtill continues them # this order? did the blind 
parts of the matter whereof theſe things are coim- 
poſed , once upon 4 time as they were wandring 
through the field of infinite ſpace,beckenta one an- 
other, and by common conſent aſſemble themſelves 
into a General Council, and there adviſe cogether 
how they ſhould rank and marſhal themſelves into 
a World, and when upon grave and mature ad- 
vice they had agreed upon, and deſcribd and 
chalk'd out the laws of their Motion,did they break 
up Council, and ſet forth in their ſeveral les to. 
the execution of their Cunons and Decrees, till by 
their oblique, parallel and counter- motions, they at 

laſt interwove themſelves into all thoſe beautiful 
contextures we behold ? He who can imagine this 

to be either probable or poſſible, muſt himſelf be | 
as dull and fupid as thoſe ſenſeleſs parts of matter 
are, of which he dreams. Well then, fince thele 
things could not be effeted by any Council or 
contrivance in the matter #/e/f, was it by mers 
chance that theſe blind parts of matter floating in' 
an immenſe ſpace, did afjer ſeveral juflings and 
rencounters, jumble themſelves into this beautiful 
trame of things; Alas, this is a conceit, if pofli-' 
ble, more ridiculous than the former; for how is 
it poſſible to imagine that Chance ſhould ever 
make a Many ? in the contexture of whoſe parts 
there are luch Wonders of Art as do as far exceed 
the moſt curiozs Engines and. Machines that ever 
humane Art invented, as the moſt glorieus and” 
»nagnificent Palace doth a Caltle of Cards. Ang 
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if Chance cannot ſo much asdraw the pizre of 3 
Man, which 1s but a r#de imication of his oar/ide? 
how much leſs can it ſhape, temper, and conne& 
all thoſe b;dden and ſubtil ſprings of life and 1me- 
tion, ſenſe and imagimation, memory and paſſion 
within him ? Well chen, ſince it was neither from 
any wiſdom in the matter of them, nor from any 
caſual mworion of that matter that this orderly 
ſeries of things did proceed, was it from a blind 
neceflicy ? but pray whac made this neceflity ? how 
came the matter of theſe things that might have 
mov d otherwiſe, having an 2. fon ſpace about it, 
and no principle within it to incline it one way 
more than another, to determine itſelf ro thu 
ſeries of motion? if you fay ic was by Chance, 
| have ſhew'd it is impoſſible; and if you ſay it was 
from Erernity, that is all one, For as an excellent 
Author of our own hath obſerv'd, Whether it 
yere now, or yeſterday, or from Eternity infers 
no difference as to oxr purpoſe ; nor the circum- 
fence of the time, but the quality of the Cauſe be- 
ng _y here prong” - the os a_ be- 
ng alike apt or anapt yeſterday as to day, always as 
ſanetimes, From all Eternity as from any /e-time to 
produce fuch effeAts. So that 'tis as poſſible for mat- 
er fortuitouſly moved without any Art or Coun- 
alto compoſe a World ow, and to frame it into 
Animals and Men as it was from Eternity ; that is, 
tis from of Erernity, and now equally impoflible 5 
md if it were by the Council of ſome imebigent 


Sifind chat ic was frew'd into this world of Beings 
$06 orderly ſeries of things, then it is doubtleſs 


the ſame Mind chat its order and harmony is 


jt continued 2nd preſerved. For it is alcogerh&r 
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as impoflible for matter- of itſelf unguided by 
Wiſdom and Art to purſue any conſtant courſe, as 
to fall into any regular form, it being as we fee 
all torn and broken 1nco little parts innumerably 
many, and infinitely diverſe in their /ize, and 
figures, and mtions, and thence only fit in their 
co courſes to croſs and confound each other, 
How then is it poſſible without vaſ# Wiſdom and 
anſwerable Power ſo to manage this wild and dif- 
ordered (warm of Atomes as to determine them 
to their proper bounds, continue them in their 
regular ranks and files,;and preſerve them in the 
ſame tenure of ation, fo as that in all thoſe new 
produRions of the individuals of every kind of 
Plants and Animals which are every day com- 
pounded out of them, they ſhould none of them 
ever extravagate in their motions fo as to difturh 
and hinder one another,and finally diſorder and in- 
zerrupt the natural courle of Generation 2 When 
therefore we conſider how this great Machine of 
the'V Vorld ( as the above-cited Author expref- 
ſeth it ) whoſe parts are infinite for nwmber and 
variety, hath ſtood fix thouſand years together al- 
ways one and the ſame, unimpair'd 1n its beauty, 
unworn 1n 1t5 parts, 'unwearied and undifturbed in 
ts motions; through what an infinite leries of ge- 
nerations and corruptions all its plants and animals 
; have paſt, and yet how after they have been cor- 
rupted over and over,and their whole frames have 
been broke in preces, and all their parts divided 
and diſpers'd, they have ſtill been generated azew, 
and ralied into the ſame ſpecifick natures, which, 
tho they ſtill conſiſt of xumberleſs parts, are con-| 
Rantly drawa up into the ſame poſtures and figures 
an 
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and poſitions; and with ſtrange regularity dige” 
ſted-into the ſame hend/oms order; as if they all 
hejt time with the muſical Laws of ſome Almigh- 
ty..Mind, as the ſtones of Thebes did with Am- 
ow's Lute, and thereby continually danc'd into 
their natural fgwres. When, I ſay, we conſider 
theſe frange and wondrows things, what tolerable 
account can.we give of the performance of them 
without an over-rul;ng Providence ? For how is it 
imaginable that in. a ſixthouſand years courſe of 
Generations .and'Corruptions theſe blizd and un- 
defigning parts of matter, which - by reaſon of 
their infinite, diverſity are . ſo naturally apt to 
thwart and diſturb one another, ſhould maintain 
ſuch regular courſes of motion as ſtill to concenter 
in the | forms, ſo as that through all this vaſt 
tract of time not ſo much as one kind of plants 
or animals ſhould miſcerry ; how, I ſay, could this 
have been, had they not all along been conducted 
by a eddy unerring Providence ? S; 

. V.. Another Senfitive evidence.of a Divine Pro- 
vidence is the - miraculous. events that have hapned: 
n.the V.Vorld.  -By Miraculous Events, I mean 

ch as either. for-their matter or manmer of pro- 
duction do exceed. the Power of natural Cauſer, 
Ex leaſt are produc'd by them out of their e- 

Rtabliſh'd courſe. and order. Such as dividing the 
Sea, ſtopping the . Sun, raiſing. the ' Dead, curing 
the ſick, and blind, and lame, with. a touch or word ; 
of all which we have notorious.inftances both-in 
the 0/4 and New Teſtament, and theſe atteſted 
| with as ful and convincing Evidence as ever any 
| matters of Fact were that are recorded in Hiſto- 
| Ty. For asfor the Miracles af the O/d Teſtament, 

Q 3 beſides 
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beſides that they were ſundry of them perform'd 
in the publick view of Nations, and were recorded 
in thoſe very Ages wherein they were wronghe, 
and ſo could have been eafily diſproved by tet 
thouſand /iving Witneſſes, had they not been true; 
befides that they were atteſted* by the moſt anci- 
ent Heathen Poets and Hiſtorians in their Mytbe- 
logies and Hiſtories, who to be ſure would never 
have yielded the glory of ſuch wondrous Effeas 


to a Nation whom they bated and deſpiſed, had 
they ox been forced to it by w#deniable Evidence; 
In aword, beſides that they were confirm'd by the 


{ucceeding Prophets of that Nation,who both by 
the Miracles they wrought, and by the exact ac- 
compliſhment of theit PrediQtions, have ſuffici- 
ently evidencd themſelves ro be ſupernataralh 
inſpir'd ; Beſides all which, I ſay, the Miracles 
of the Old Teſtament are abundantly attefed by 
the New, the credit whereof is ratified and con- 
firm'd by a world of zew Miracles wrought by our 
Saviour himſelf, particularly by his Reſwr- 
refton from the. Dead, which are not only =. 
part confeſſed by the Fews themſelves, his moſt 
mortal Enemies, 'and by the Heathen Writers who 
were implacable Petlecutors of his Religion, but 
allo by his own Diſciples and Apoſtles, who, as [ 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, were Eye witneſſes of theſe 
Miracles, and did not only arteff them with their | 
Mouths, but alſo ſealed their Teſtimony with their 
blood, and confirm'd it before all the World with 
inhnite other Miracles which they wrought in hs 
Name, and which they continued to work for ſe- 
vera] Ages together, as is evident not only from 
the wondraums ſucceſs of their Miniſtry, _— 
| with- 
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without being atteſted with ſuch miraculous Ef- 
feats conld never have propagated in ſo ſhort a 
time ſuch a bated Religion over all the World, 
bot alſo from the confident Appeals which the 
Chriſtian Writers frequently make to their Hea- 
then Enemies, in which they Subpzna them in as 
daily SpeFators of their wondrous Works, and 
for the trurh of them challenge their own Eyes and 
Ears, So then that there have been ſuch mira- 
culous EffeFs can no more be dowbted than that 
there have been ſuch Men as Pompey the Great 
or Fulius Czſar, the former being atteſted, all 
things conſidered, with much more Evidence than 
the latter. 

And if this atteſtation be rrae, there muſt be 
2 Providetice ; for how is it poffible that blind; 
Nature which neither deliberates nor chooſes, 
ſhould of itſelf ever very or interrupt its courſe 
without ruſhing into utter confuſion and diſorder ? 
How fhould any part of it, when 'tis once mo- 
ved either fafter or ſlower than ordinary, ſo re- 
ſtrain, or quicken 1ts own motion as to reduce it- 
ſelf back again to its efabliſh'4 Coutſe ? For if 
it once move faſter, it muſt have ſome degree 
of motion ſupersdded to it, and till that is with- 
drawn it muſt move faſter for ever : if it move. 
ſlower, it muſt have ſome degree of motion wirh- 
drawn from it, and *cill that be reſtored it muſt 
move ſlower for ever: how then is it poſlible thac 
Nature or any part of it which moves by a blind 
neceflity, ſhould of its own accord either haſten 
and then ſlacken, or /lacken and then baften the 
courſe of its motion, as it muſt do in the produ- 


Rion of miraculows Effes, without being influ- 
Q 4 - enc'd 
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encd by an Almighty Providence? We have ſe- 
veral miraculous Inſtances of the diverting natu- 
ral Cauſes from their courſe, and topping them in 
it ; ſuch as cauſing the VVaters to divide and 
ſtand {iill, and the Sun to move backward. Now 
how is it conceivable that any natural Cauſe that 
hath no will of its own to move and determine it, 
ſhould either op its own motion and then move 
again, or divert from its courſe and then retury 
again, if it were not under the command of ſome 
Will 2virhout it, that guides and diſpoſeth it accord- 
ingto its own Council ? But beſides theſe Scri. 
pture Miracles, there are ſundry miraculous Inſtan- 
ces of the rewarding good Men and puniſhing bad, 
publickly recorded in the Hiſtories of all Ages: 
ſome of vindicating the Innocence, others of re- 
ſtoring the lives, others of relieving the neceſſ- 
ties of good Men ; ſome of detefing the Crime; 
of bad Men, others of ſtriking them dead in their 
ipious Fats, others of puniſhing them #n kind, 

and others of infliting on them thoſe very Plagues 
which they have imprecated on themſelves to give 
credit to a falſhod ; of ſome or other of which 
there 1s ſcarce any Agein the World which hath 
not been furniſhed with ſundry notorious inſtan- 
ces; ſo that unleſs we will give the Lye to all 
humane teſtimony, and condemn the Records of 
all Ages for publick Cheats and Impoſtures, we 
cannot deny wo that there have been ſundry Mi- 
Tacles in the VVorld, and if of all theſe Miracles 
that have been fo ſtrongly atteſted there be but 
any one true and real, that one 15 a ſufficient argu- 
ment of an over-ruling Providence. For if ever 
any thing hath been cfteRted that is eicher above 
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the Power, or contrary to the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of natural Cauſes, it muſt be brought to paſs by 
the Power of God; and if God doth ſometimes 
vihbly exert his own immediate efficacy on this 
VVorld, that is a plain evidence that he always 
overns it ; for whenever he thus exerts it, it is 

r_ ſome reaſon to be ſure, and for whet oth i 
fon ſhould he thas ſtrip his Arm and fy exer 
his Power upon or before us, but either to awaken 
our attention or to confirm Our faith , or alarm 
our fear, or encexrage our hope ? and if ever he 
had any ſuch deſign upon us, it muſt be in order 
to his governing us ; for to what other purpoſe can 
an Almighty Being be ſuppoſed to addreſs himſelf 
to our Hope and Fear, and Faith and Attention, 
but. to ſubdye and reduce us under his Rule and 
Government. 

VI. And laſtly, another viſible evidence of a 
divine Providence is Predifions of future and re- 
mote contingencies. That there heve been fuch 
things hath been aniverſaly acknowledged by 
Heathens as well as Fews and Chriſtians. As for 
the Heathen, Tully gives numerous inſtances of it 
in his two Books of Divination; in the firſt of 
which he ſers down this as the great Principle of 
Prediction ; Efſe Deos, &* eorum providentid mun- 
dum adminiſtrari, eoſdemque conſulere rebus bumanzs, 
nec ſolum univerſis, verum etiam ſinguls,1.e. That 
there are Gods, and that by their Providence the 
VVarld zs governed, that they take care of humane 
Aﬀairs, and this nit only in general, but in parti- 
cular, And of theſe Predictions he tells us there 
was on Chry(ippus who wrote a large Book, in 
which he gives innumerable 1nitances 'of them, «# 

CON- 
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confirmed by very good Authority. Beſides which 
there were their Oracles and their Sibylline Wri. 
zings, among which if there had not been a great 
many true Predi&ions, it is not to be imagined 
that ever the wiſer and more inquiſitive part of 
Men ſhould be ſo far impoſed on as they wereto 
pay ſuch a mighty reſpe# and weneration to them 
and that not only for a /ittle while, but for ſeveral 
Ages together. But as for their Orecles, they 
are ſundry of them recorded in ancient Hiſtori. 
ans together with their punFual accompliſhments; 
and Tully in particular tells us of one of Apollo hi 
Oracles which foretold a thouſand years before 
that Sypſelus the Tyrant ſhould reign at Cormth, 
And Varro makes mention of one Vefius Valen; 
an Augur in the time of Romulus, who when Rom 


was building, foretold by the flying of rwelve Vul- 


tures3that the City ſhould continne a thouſand two 
hundred years, which accordingly hapned. But 
as for the reality of Predictions we need ſeek no 
farther than the Holy Scriptures, in which you 
have ſundry Prophecies of things which hapned a 
long time after, as particularly of the deliverance 
of the Fews from thoſe rwo Captivities, the one 
in Egypt, the other in Babylon ; the former of 
which was foretold four hundred years, and the 
latter above ſeventy years before ict came to paſs, 
and yet both of them accompliſhed punF#ually to a 
day, as you may ſee in Gen- 15. 13. compared 
with Exod.12.41. and Fer. 25.12. compared with 
2 Chrox.36.21,22. which /atter Prophecy is: not 

: onlyrecorded in Scripture, but mentioned by Eu- 
polemus an Heathen Hiſtorian cited by Euſebias, 
Prepar. pag. 454 Thus alſo you have Efay his 
|  Pro- 
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Prophecy of C;rav whoſe name and atchievements 
he moſt exa&#h foretels long before he was born, 
Eſai-45.1,8&c, And then for Danie's Prophecies 
of the grand Revolutions of the Empires of the 
World, they do ſo pun#nally deſcribe what hap- 
ned long efter, chat Porphyry himſelf, though a 
mortal Enemy to Chriftianity, is forced to con- 
feſs the exact agreement of his Prophecies with the 

weceeding Events (wid. S. Chryſof.come Fud. Tom.6, 
p- 326.) and hath no other way to evade che force 


of them but by affirming without any colour of 


Reaſon or Authority that they were written after- 
ward: 1n or near the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
though it 1s evident that the LXX Interpreters 
who tranſlated the Old Teftement a hundred years 
before, tranſlated this Prophecy of Daniel with 
it. And Foſephas exprely tells us, that Faddus 
the High-Prieft ſhewed this very Prophecy to 
Alexander the Great, who lived long before 
Antiochus, Foſeph. Antiq.l. it, But to name no 
more, there are the Prophecies of the. Meſlias, 
of the place and moſt particular circumſtances of 
his Natrvity, and Miniſtry, and Life, and Death, 
and Reſurre&ion, and Aſcenſion, all which were 
ſopuncually accompliſhed in our bleſſed Saviour, 
that did not the Fews, in whoſe hands they have 
been always preſerved, own and acknowledg them, 
one would be apt to ſuſpe& that they were forged 
on purpoſe by ſome Chriſtian to countenance our 
Saviour's pretence of being the true Meflias. 
And if there be any ſuch thing as Prophecy, if 
but any one of all theſe Inſtances be rea! ( and 
that none of them ſhould, wonld be very ſtrange ) 
this ove will be a ſufficient evidence ot a ED 
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Providence; for to foreſee things ata diſtence, and 
before the Cauſes are is being, ſa as to deſcri 
before-hand the preciſe Time, and Place, and 
Manrer of their exiſtence, or to foreſee thingy 
caſual and contingent, that wholly depend upan 
the free choice and. determination of wolunr 
Agents, requires a mind-of infinite comprehenf+ 
on, that ſees through all the whole Series of Cauſes, 
and hath a perfe& proſpe& not only. of thoſe 
things that a&ually exiſt, but alſo of all that are 
future and poſſible. For how 1s it poſlible to fore: 
ſee a remote futurity 1n all its particular. Circum- 
ſtances, whoſe immediate Cauſe is either unborn, 
or free and und*termined, without having a perfe& 
inſpe&tion not only into the natures, and'inclina- 
tions, and tendencies of things, but alſo into all 
their particular Conjun#:ons and Confpiracies ? and 
that Mind which ſees into all eſe, muſt needs be 
all-ſceing and having nothing concealed from it, that 
1s either preſent, or future, or poſſjble. So that 
if there be any ſuch thing as Predi&on of remote 
and contingent futurities, 1t muſt neceſlarily pro- 
ceed from an all ſeeing Mind; and if there be an 
all-ſeeing Mind that overſees the whole V Vorld, 
*and accurately inſpeFs all that 1s paſt, or preſent, | 
or to come 1n it, 151t imaginable that ſuch a Mind 
ſhould fit looking on as an idle Speator, and a&# 
no part itſelf in ſuch a vaſ# and buſie Scene of 
things? For that it thus exaaly inſpe&#s and rakes 
notice of the World, is a plain Argument that it is 
greatly concerned tor it; and thatit ſhould be great- 
ly concerned for it, and yet do nothing about it; 
nor exerciſe any Providence over uv, is altogether 
znconccivable. And thus I have ſhewn, with " 
eng 
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the plaimneſs T could, what Evidences there ate to 
create in us a belief of a divine Providence, which 
I perſwade my ſelf are ach, as duly conſidered, 
cannot but prevail with Minds that are not feed 

ainſt.e] convictions, and utterly «bandoned both 
of their Reaſon and Modeſty. | 


SECT. II. 


The ObjeCtions againſt Providence conſider- 
ed and anſwered, 


I Now proceed to the :hird and 14ft thing pro- 
poſed to be treated of in this Chapter ; and 
that is to ſhew the Inſufficiency and Unreaſonable- 
neſs of the common Pretences to Infidelity in this 
matter ; and here, not to inſiſt upon all the /:tle 
and ſhameful Cavils which have been made againſt 
Providence, which are ſo very inconſiderable that 
would be too great a Credit to them to be ſeri- 


_ oufly confuted; I ſhall infiſt upon thoſe only which 


are the common, and do carry the faireſt ſhew of 
Reaſon with them, and they are theſe five: 


I. That the Exerciſe of a Providence doth not 
comport with the Majeſty of God. 

I. That it doth not confi with the Exſe and 
Happineſs of God. ; 

IIE. That * 1s not reconcileable with the manr- 
fold Evils which we behold in the World. 


IV. That 
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* TV. That if there were ſuch a Providence, it 
could not admit of the unequal Diviſions of Goods 
and Evils which are made in :th& World. 

V. That it is not to be reconciled with the 


wretched State and Condition to which we behold | 


the greateſt part of Mankind ebandoned. 


L. It is objeted againſt the Being of Provi- 
dence, that it doth not comport with the Majeſty 
of God to take notice of, or concerns hmſclf about 
the little Aﬀairs of this World, Which is /uch an 
Obje&ion as carries its own Anſwer withit; for I 
would fain know which 1s moſt ſuitable to Ma- 
jeſty, to /it ſtill or to aF, to wrap up itſelf in ever- 
laſting Sloth and 1dleneſs, or to diſplay itlelf in a 
wigorow Attivity ? And if it be greater and 
more Majefick, as doubtleſs it s, for any Being 
to employ and exerciſe us Powers, than to ler them 
lie efleep and make no «ſe of them, I would fain 
know 1n what higher Sphere can God exerciſe his 
Powers than in governing the World. For to go- 
vern well is the beſt and greateſt thing that we can 
frame an Idea of ; 'tis to do the greateſ# good, to 
diſpenſe the nobleſt Virtues, and to ſhed forth the 
ampleſt Sphere of Benefitss And therefore ſince 
the World is ſuch a va Dominion, doubtleſs the 
moſt gloriows Employment that the /argeſ# Mind 
can undertake, 15 to rule and govern it; and 

there is nothing can be greater and more Godlike, 
- than to fit at the Helmz of this floating Univerſe, 
and Feer its Motions to their Ends with a teddy 
and unerring Hand, What therefore can God do 
more worthy of himſelf than to govern the World 
well and wiſely ? Or wherein can he better pics 
a 
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the Glory of his own Perfections, than in keeping 
this mighty Engine in ſuch an admirable Order, 
fo as that though its Parts are infinite in Nwnber 
and Variety, and in their ſeveral Lines of Motion 
do frequenty crof6 and interſef each other, yet 
they do neither c/aſh nor interfere, diſturb nocr- 
cofound one another, but in their different Fun- 
@ons mutually fit each other, and all conſpire 
in a common Good, compoſing out of their in- 
finite Diſcords a moſt elegant Harmony, in which 
mighty Performance there is ſcope enough for an 
infinite Power to exert its utmoſt A#zviry, for an 
| infinite #ſdom to employ its utmoſt 5s&ill, and for 
- infinite Goodneſs to put forth its utmoſt Bene- 
CE, 

Sothat to undertake this Province of governing 
the World, is ſo far from being beneath the Maje- 
ſy of Gad, that ic would be an unpardonable Ar- 
rogance for any but a God to wndertake it; and if 
Contrivance be the End of Wiſdom, Adion of ___ 
Power, Beneficence of Goodneſs, as doubtleſs they 
are, where can the infinite Power, and Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs of God find a more ample Sphere 
for Aion, Contrivance, and Beneficence than in 
the Government of the World? And if it be the 

oper Exerciſe of Majeſty to govern, what can 

tter cemport With the greateſt Majeſty than to 
diſplay itſelf in the Government of the /argeſt 
Dominion, which is that of the World ? 

But then conſidering that God himſelf is the 
'Fatber of all this great Family of Beings, how . 
can it be beneath his Majeſty to take care of his 
own Off-/pring ? Why ſhould it be below him co 
provide tor any thing which was not below him 

7 
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to create ? if there be any thing in this World 
ſo comtemptible as not to deſerve his Regard, why 
did lie create it? If there be not, why ſhould he 
diſdain to govern it? And if every thing in this 
World hath ſome End for the ſake of which God 
thought it worthy to be one of the Obje#s of his 
Creation, why ſhould he not as well think the 
conſtant Dire&ion of it to that End, to be an 
jet worthy of his Providence ? 

IL. It 15 further obje#ed againſt the Being of 
God's Providence, that it 1s #ncon/itent with his 
Quiet and Happineſs. For to attend to ſuch an 
infinite number of things as the Government of the - 
World includes, cannot but diſtra# his Thoughts, 
*and thereby d:urb him in the Injoyment of Pim: 
fel. All which is a groſs miſtake, ariſing from 
no other cauſe but our meaſuring God Þ Our 
{elves; becauſe we find our own Minds fo narrow, 
2nd our own Powers fo limited, as that we cannot 
without DiſfraFion attend to many things at once, 
therefore we conclude that this mighry Buſineſs of 
governing the World muſt needs be very wneaſie to 
God. Whereas if we conſidered God as a Being 
that is infinitely perfef, whole Almighty Power 
implies an Ability to do whatſoever is poſſible, and 
whole infinite Knewledg includes an univerſal Pro. 
[ef of all things paſt, preſent, and to come, this 
would eafily convince us of the Vanity and Falſes 
hood of this Objeion ; for it is by reaſon of Im- 
p2rfeftion that Beings operate with Labour and Dif- 
f:ulty ; wt is bacaulſe their Powers are weak,and not 
able to conquer without ffrugiing the Reſiſt ances 
of the Objeas upon which they operate ; bur a- 
zainſt perfe# and imfince Powe:s there are no on 
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jeas can make ſuch Reſiſtance as to putthem upon. 
ſfrugling and Labour; fo that to an ommiſcient and 
ommipotent Mind there can be nothing difficult to 
be known or effe&ed; and it is altogether as eafie 
to it to know all things that are knowable, and do 
all things that are poſſible, as to know or do any 
one thing whatſoever; becauſe whatſoever it doth, 
it doth perfeFly. How then can the Government 
of the World be difficult and uneafie to God, whoſe 
Knowledge and Power are perfe# and finite, 
and conſequently can iſpet# and govern all the 
Beings in the World with as much Facility as if 
they had only one Being to take care of ; and if 
one Man can with Eaſe manage one Buſineſs which 
he perfely underſtands, why may not God ma- 
nage all, who underſtands all better than we under- 
ſtand any one; and ſuppoſe the things of the 
World were infinite, yet fince God's Knowledge 
and Power are infinite too, there is the very ſame 
Proportion of Infinite to Infinite as of One to 
Oye. 
For 1t is to be conſidered that the natural Tex- 
dency of infinite Power 1s to Aion, of infinits 
Wiſdom to Contrivance , of infinite Goodneſs to 
Beneficence; and how can we imagine that 1t 
ſhould be any Diſturbance to God to follow the 
Inclination of his own Perfe&ions? And there 
fore lince it 1s equally eaſie to his infinite Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs to exert themſelves 
in a larger Sphere of Action, Contrivance and Be- 
nefcence as in a narrower, Why ſhould it more di= 
furb him to govern a whole World, than one ſingle 
Being 2 It would doubtlefs be rather a diſtur- 


bance to him to #& nothing, to comtrive nothingy 
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and todo yo good 5; becauſe this would be to crof 
the Inclination of his own Perfetions; but fince 
it is as eaſie to him to exerciſe thoſe Perte&ions a- 
bout many things as about few; to exerciſe them 
about a world of things muſt rather be a Delight 
than a Diſturbance to him, becauſe the more he 
exerciſes them, the more he ccmplies with their 
natural Tendencies and Inclinations. 

And what though this World bea great and 
cumberſom Mals of things; it can be no Labour 
to God to move and attuate it, who as an univer- 
ſal ſoul is diffuſed through it, and vitally preſent 
with every part of it; for he moves it not as 
Bodies move Bodies by thruſting and preſſure, but 
as Souls move Bodies by Thought and Will ; and as 
cur Soul doth move its Body, and determine the 
Motion of its Members merely by thinking and 
willing, without any material Preſſure, without 
any Machines or Engines, even ſo God, who is 
the great Soul of the V Vorld, doth a&uare every 
Part, and regulate every Motion of jt without 
any laborious heavings or thruſtings, merely by 
the all commanding Influence of his own Almigh- 
iy Thought and Will, And if it be no Labour 
to our Soul to think and will, and therewithal to 
move cur Body, why ſhould we think it any La- 
bour to Ged by the ſame Operations to move the 


World? For ſuppoſe our Soul were clothed witha | 


Body as large as the whole Univerſe, and were 
but vitally preſent with every Part of it, it would 
doubtleſs move it all with as much Eaſe, and com+ 
mand it every way with as much Freedoms as it doth 
the Body wherein 1t now refides ; how then can. 
it be difficult ro a perfect Mind winch _— 
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all through, and co-exifts with every Part of this 
material World, to move and atuate the Whole, 
and moderate all the Motions of it according to 
its own Wl and Pleaſure ? 

ILL. It is farther bje&ed againſt a Providence, 
that 1t 1s not conſiſtent with the manifold Ewvils, 
both oral and nateral, which we behold in this 
World, If there were a j»/# and gracions Provi- 
dence over-ruling the World, how can it be ima- 
zined that it ſhould ever permit ſo many Irregw= 
larities as we every day behold in Mens Lives and 
Manners, or ſuffer ſo many Calamities and Miſe- 
ries to befal its Subjefts? Both which as I ſhall 
hew you are very fairly con/ifent with a juſt and 
righteous Providence. , 

For as for the firſt, to wit, the moral Evils or 
Irregularities ob Mens Manners, the Permiſſion of 
them in the World is no more inconfiſtent withthe 
Goodneſs of God's Providence, than his making of 
free Agents was with the Goodneſs of his nature. 
For his Pernuiflion of /#x is no mote than his 
permitting free Agents to act freely, and according 
to that Liberty to Good and Evil wherewith he 
framed and created them ; and why may he not 
2s well permit them to act freely as create them, 
to act freely ? But to be eſentially determined to 
good, fo as not to have any natural Liberty to 
{ Evil, ſeems inconſiſtent with the State of a Crea- 
twe; for there is no Will can be naturally and eſ- 
ſemially determined to good, which is not con- 
ducted by an i»faliible Mind; for whilſt the Mind 
which is the Guide may poſfibly err, the Will 
which ts guided by it muſt be liable to go aſtray. - 
Ince therefore no Hl can be eſſentially good = 
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that which 1s guided by an imfallible Mind, and 
ſince no Mind can be eſſentially infallible but one 
that is c-mi{cient, 1t neceſianily follows that to be 
free to Good and Evil is as natural to all reaſon- 
able Creatures, as to be finite in Knowledge and | 
Underftanding ; and accordingly our Saviour 
declares that to be naturally and eſſentially good 
is the incommunicable Prerogative of the divine 
Nature, Luke 18. 19. and if fo, then either God 
muſt have made us free to Good and Evil, or wt. 
have made us at all, and there muſt have been no 
ſuch Orders of Being as Men and Angels, which 
are the Crown and Glory of all the Creation ;- and 
Is it not much better that there ſhould be ſuch Be 
ings, than that there ſhould be »o ſuch thing as 
Liberty to Good and Evil? And if it were not in- 
confiitent with the Divine Goodnels to create free 
Agents, why ſhould it be inconſiſtent with it to 
Perris them to a& freely? 'Tis true indeed we 
are naturally more free to Evil than the Agel, 
and ſome Angels perhaps were more free to it 
than others ; but what then * VVas God obliged 
in Gooanels to make all Kinds of Beings equally 
perfett 2 1t /o, there muſt have been but one Kind 
ot Beings 1n the whole Univerſe,and conſequent- 
ly there muſt have been finite Kinds of Beings 
that are capable of Happinels for ever unmade, or 
for ever unprowvided for, VVherefore fince the 
Goodneſs of God was ſo infinitely fruitful as to 
communicaie itiest 12 different Degrees of Perte- 
Eon to all Poſſibilities of Being, that ſo there 
might be zo Kind wanting to compleat the Uni- 
verſe, it was requilite that there ſhould be a mean 
Degree of Periection between Angels and _ : 
019978 
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otherwiſe there would have been a Gapand Chaſme 
in the World, not only a poſſible Kind of Being 
wanting, but a Kind which by partaking, both of 
Reaſon and Senſe of Spirit and of Matter, is the 
Swift Or Con; off Te dvw 1 of xgi9w, as Simplicius 
expreſſes it, 1. e. the vital joynt that claſps the up- 

and lower World together; and if it were no 
way «nſ{utable to the Goodneſs of God to create 
the two Extremes, viz. Angels and Brutes, why 
ſhould it be thought unſutable to make a middle 
Nature between them ? 

It is erue, by partaking of both Natures, we 
are not only free to Evil in common with Angels, 
but alſo liable to fronger Temptations to it than 
they; becauſe we are placed in a tempting Body 
among a great many brutiſh Paſſions and Apperites, 
and that Body is placed in a tempting YVYorld a- 
mong a great many ſenſitive Goods and Evils, that 
are continually 1mportuning thoſe Appetites ta 
mutiny againſt Reaſon, and to carry us away cap- 
tive into Folly and Wickedneſs ; but to place us in 
this ſtate is ſo far from being inconſifent with the 
Goodneſs of God, that it is exactly purſuant to 
the Deſign of a moſt wiſe and gracions Providence. 
For fince we are placed by the Condition of our 
Natures in a lower Rank of Being and Perfe&tion 
than Angels; we have no more reaſon to com- 
plain of that, than Ants or Flies have that they 
are not Men. Bur in this imperfet# ſtate the 
bigheſ# good that Providence could deſign us was 
to put us into a ſtate of Trial and Probation, where- 
in by the good uſe of our Liberty we might by de- 
grees fit our ſelves fcr, and at length arrive to a 
better and more raiſed Condition, and by an or- 
' & 2 derly 
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derly Progreſſion from this rude and imperfe& 
ſtate, might in the different Periods of our Lives 
grow up 1nto higher and more excelles: Capacries, 
and at length ripen into Perfeftion. Now in 
order to our Trial it was requiſite we ſhould: be 
placed among Difficulties, without which no 
Proof can be made of our Virtues, of our Patience, 
and Temperance, and Chaſtity and Equanimity, 
Meekneſs and Schbriery ; all which are proper to 
us as Beings made up of Angel and Brute ; from 
the latter of which Natures all thoſe brutal Ap- 
petites ariſe in us, in the good or bad Government, 
whereof conſiſts the Nature of Humane Virtue 
and Vice. So that this preſent ſtate of our Life 
15 intended by God for 4 Field of Combat between 
our Senſe and our reaſon, our brutal and ange- 
lical Nature, and that the ViFory of our Reaſon 
might through the Difficulty of it be rendered 
more glorious and rewardable, God hath furniſhed 
its Antagoniſt with the Weapons of worldly Tem- 
pration to aſſault ahd oppoſe it, to try its ſtrength 
and Meitle, and to exerciſe both its a&ive and 
paſſive Vutues; intending when it hath conquer- 
cd, to tranſlate us hence as a Reward of our Vife- 
ry intoa free and diſintangled ſtate, where we ſhall 
be vexed and imiced no more with the Importu- 
nities of ſenſual Luſt and Aﬀeion, but to all 
Eternity enjoy the Serenuy and Pleaſure of a pare, 
ange/ical Nature» And what is there in all this 
that 15 any way wſutable, vea, that is not every 
way »/werable to the Goodneſs of Providence ? 
'Tis true, inſtead of conquering, we .may, if we 
pleaſe, yield our ſelve captive ro Folly and Wick 
-ane/1 ; but © atthen? 1; Providence to be mow? 

or 
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for leaving Mens Hands at Liberty, becauſe ſome 
have been ſo deſperate as to cut their own Throats ? 
Tis ſufficient that he hath propoſed to us Reward 
enough to encourage Us tO contend, and contributed 
to us Aſſiſtance enough to enable us to conquer, 
and having done all that becomes a wiſe and good 
Governour, to prevent our Sin and Ruive, who is 
to be blamed for it but our ſelves? God leaves us 
at Liberty indeed among Temptations to Evil ; 
and this the very State and Compoſition of our 
Natures requires ; but all he deſigns by it, 15 to 
Exerciſe our Virtues, and thereby to improve and 
train us up to a ſtate of higher Perfetion, and to 
furniſh us with glorious Opportunities of fiabting 
for and winning Crowns and Reward; and this is 
ſo far from any way refleFing on the Goodneſs of 
his Providence, that it is an zUuſtrious Inffance of 
it ; and yer 'tis only thus far that he is concerned 
in the Being of fin in the World ; all the reft is 
owing to our own mad and deſperate abuſe of our 
natural Liberty, to our wilful Oppoſition to his 
gracious Intentions, and ob/#inate Reſiſtance to his 
powerful Arts and Methods of preventing our Sin 
and Ruin:. What then can be more unreaſonable 
than for us to objeF# againſt the Goodneſs of God's 
Providence that which is purely the Effect of our 
own Madneſs and Folly ? 

And if the Evil of Sin be no way inconfiſtent 
with the Goodneſs of Providence, much lefs is 
the Evil of Miſery, fince the Generalty of thoſe 
Evils which we /«ffer in this World are either the 
natural Effe&:, or the juſ# Puniſhments, or the 
neceſſary Antidotes and Preventives of our fin- 
And therefore when you ons intoa great School 
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of wild and unruly Boys, you may as well argue 
chatthere is no Maſter of it, becauſe there are Rods 
and Ferulaes in it, as that there 15 no Providence 
over this /inful World, becauſe there are Miſe- 
ries and Afiitions in it; for upon the Being of 
Sin in the World, the Being of Miſery 1s ſo far 
from being an Argument againſ# Providence, that 
*is rather a Demonſtration of it; becauſe a ſinful 


World, can no more be governed without M:ſery, | 


that .an #»ruly School without Corre@ion. 

IV. Another Obje&tion that is made againſt 
Providence 1s that unequal diviſion of Goods and 
Ewvils that 15 made in the World, If there were 
a juſt Providence that ower-ruled the World, one 
would think it ſhould make a more viſible Di- 
ſtinction between good and bad Men in the Diſtri- 
bution of its Rewards and Puniſhments; whereas 
in the ordinary Courſe of things we ſee all things 
happen alike to all, and many times it fares worſt 
with the beft,and beſt with the worſt of Men. Now 
becaule this is the greateſ# and moſt univerſal Ob- 
jection that was ever urged againſt the Providence 
of God, I ſhall in anſwer to it endeavour to ſhew, 
I. That ic is for the moſt part falſe and groundleſs, 
2. That /o far as it is true, it is no Argument at all 
againſt a Providence. 

Firſt, I ſay, this ObjeRion, that there is no Dif- 
ference made among Men asto the Goods and Ewils 
of :by VVorld, is in a great Meaſure falſe and 
groundleſs, For make no doubt but in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of things good Men are more proſperous 
even 1n rhis World than bad; as for times of Per- 
fetution, they are a juſt Exception from the general 
rule of Providence; becauſe therein God to ſerve 
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his own Glory, and the great Ends of Religion, 
exchangeth with good Men ſpiritual for temporal, 
and heavenly for earthly Enjoyments, which is 
ſuch an Exchange as no man will account Robbery, 
that underſtands the juſt value of thoſe different 
Commodities. 

*Tis true, it hath been an «/#ua/ Complaint in 
all Times and Ages, that it fares beſt with the 
*worſ#, and worſt with the beſt ; and through the 
commonneſs of it, 1t 15 now grown into a Maxim. 
But it is to be conſidered that Men always pity the 
miſerable and envy the proſperovs,and that theſe Pal- 
fions do naturally bribe their Judgments to think 
werſe of the one, and better of the other than either 
deſerve ; for thoſe whom we pity we are inclined 
to love, and thoſe whom we /ove we are inclined 
to think well of ; as on the contrary, thoſe whom 
we exvy we are inclined to hate, and thoſe whom 
we hate we are inclined to think ill of ; and then 
becauſe God doth not reward and puniſh Men ac- 
cording to the Sentence that our b/ind Pity or En- 
vy paſſes on them, we are ready to quare! with 
his Providence. And beſides, thers are a world 
of cloſe Hypecrites, that under a mighty ſhew and 
Oftentation of Piety do ſecretly indulge themſelves 
in ſundry waſtful and ruinous vices, which many 
times reduce them to Poverty and Miſery, and 
theſe we commonly rank among the good it fares ill 
with; ason the contrary there are abundance of 
good Men, that in the Courte of a reſerved, modeſt 
and unaffeFed Piety, which makes but very litle 
ſew 1n the Eyes of the World, are bleſt and proſper- 
ed, and theſe we as commonly rank among the bad 
that fare well. Since therefore we are ſuch incom- 
petent 
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petent Judges of good and bad Men, we ſhall be 
very careful how we obje& againſt the Providence 
of God ſuch Maxims as are only founded on our 
own fallacious Obſervations. But could we ſtrip 
our ſelves of Pity and Envy, and penetrate into 
the in/ides of Men, I doubt not but we ſhould ſoon 
be ſatisfied that good Men have much the Advan- 
tage of bad, even asto the Happineſs and Proſpe. 
rity of th VVorld; for though perhaps there 
are many more bad Men proſpered than good, be- 
cauſe there are far more bad than good men in the 
World, yet in Proportion totheir Numbers | doubt 
the proſperous good, would far exceed the ' > qt 
bad, Though there ſhould be but thirty of the one 
to forty of the other ; and ſuppoſing that 1n Pro- 
portion there were more bad men than good ad- 
vanced to worldly Greatneſs, ( which yet is very 
doubtful, confidering how prone we are to judge ill 
, Of great Men, and to reckon more of them 1nto the 
Number of the ad than we ought, through Envy 
and Mz:ſunder/tanding the Rags of their Acti- 
- ons) yet it is to be confjdered that the true ſtate of 
worldly Happineſs and Proſperity conliſts not in a 
great but in a mderate Fortune, and that the good 
things of this V Vorld are no where ſo freely and 
entirely enjoyed, as in the middle Region between 
Poverty and Riches; tor as Poverty 1s attended 
with Famine and Cold and Anguiſh, ſo Greatneſs 
is attended with Hurry and Tumuit, impaled with 
Cares, and impriſoned with Pomp and tedious Ce- 
remony ; fo that the zruly unfortunate are the 
Neceſſuous and the Great, while the midale State 
without partaking of the evils of either, includes 
all that 15 7ruly deſirable 11 both Extremes; all cheir 
Poverty 
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Poverty -wants , and all that Greatneſs enjoys ; 
and in thx happy ftate I dare boldly affirm there 
are proportionably far more good men than bad; 
For 1t 15a very rare thing for a good man that is ho- 
veſt and induſtrions, and depends upon God for a 
Blefling, to be reduced to extreme Neceſſity; fo 
very rare, that David in all his life-time could not 
produce one Inſtance of it, P/alm 37.25. tor mi- 
ſerable Poverty is uſually the Conſequence either 
of Idleneſs, or Luxary, or Fattion, or Knavery 
all which are i»con{(tent with true Goodneſs ; and 
a good man in any Condition on this fade pinching 
Neceflity, is ordinarily even in ths Life far more 
happy than the moſt gay and proſperous Sinner, 
whole outward Glory and Greatnels is uſually no- 
thing but the gaudy Cover of a Tragical Inſide, of 
a Mind that is tortured with Pride and Envy, with 
boundleſs Hopes, inſatiable Deſires, and horrible 
Reflections, that daſh and embitter all his Enjoy- 
ments, While the good Man under his mean 
and /imple Outſide, carry a great and bappy Soul, 
a contented Mind, a chearful Heart, and a calm 
Conſcience, which mightily ſweeren all his Enjoy- 
ments, and make his homely Morlſel outreliſh the 
moſt fudied Luxuries. Let us therefore bur judge 
impartially of men, and but truly ſtate what is the 
moſt happy Condition of humane Liie, and propor- 
tion the number of the good to the bad, and b.l- 
lance the In/ides of the one with the Onr/ides of the 
other, and | doubt not but we ſhall be eafily con- 
vinced that even in his Life the good ordinarily 
fare much better than the bad ; for in true Com- 
putation Neceſſity and Greatneſs are the only un- _ 
fortunate States of humane Life, and 1n 1heſe there 
| arg 
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are far more bad Menthan good; but between theſe 
two all Conditions are in a manner indifferent as 
to the Happineſs of Men; and in th# happy Mean 
there are far more good Men than bad; and then 
the Minds of good Men having infinitely the ad- 
wantage.of the Minds of bad, as to the rendering 
their outward Condition happy, it 5 impoflible that 
that ordinarily and generally they muſt be the more 
baypy and proſperous, 

Secondly, fo far as the Maxim, that all things 
happen alike to all, 1s trac, 1t 15 no Argument at all 
again{t a Providence; and that upon theſe follow- 
ing Accounts. 1. Becauſe many of the Goods and 
Evils of ©i:is World happen to us not as Rewards 
and Puniſkments, but in the zeceſſary Courſe of 
ſecondary Cauſes, 2, Becauſe the Goods and Ewils 
of this V Vorld are 1n themſelves fo mean and 
3ncon{iderable that it would be beneath the Wiſdom 
ot Providence to be very exa&? and curiows 1n the 
Diſtribution of 'em. 3. Becauſe this Life is pro- 
perly the ſtate of our Trmb and Probation, and 
not of our Reward and Puniſhment. 4. Becauſe 
the Goods and Evils that befal us here are not ſo 
truly to be eſtimated by themſelves as by their 
Efetts and Conſequents.. 5.1 This promiſcuous Di- 
{tribution of things, ſo far as 1t is, 1s very re- 
quiſite to aſſure us of a Fudgment to come. 6. Be- 
cauſe the exa&# Adjuſtment of things is reſerved 
tor a future Fudgment. 

I. The bapning of all things alike to all 15 no Ar- 
gument againſt Providence z becauſe many of the 
Goods and Eyvils of this World happen to us not 
as Rewards and Punijhments, but in the neceſſary 
Courls of ſecond Cauſes, For in this lite on 
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and bad Men are ſo mingled together, that in 
Caſes of Common Calamity what happens to the 
one muſt happen to the other without a miracu- 
lous interpoſal of Providence. Thus while God 
leaves ſecond Cauſes to their natural Courſe, how 
is it poffible that VVar, or Plague , or Famine 
ſhould diſtinguiſh between the good and bad that 
are incorporated together in the ſame Societies ; 
and ſo long as free Agents are left to act freely, 
wicked Parents will frequently ſpoil their Conſt itu- 
tions by the repeated Excefles of their Riot and 
WWantonneſs ; and while they do fo, their Dif- 
eaſes, without a Miracle, will deſcend upon their 
righteous as well as unrighteous Poſterity ; and 
wicked Neighbours, whilſt it lies in their way, or 
ſerves their Interef, will wrong and oppreſs the 
juſt and unjuſt without any diſfm#ior. Bur you 
will ſay, why then doth not Providence interpoſe 
between ſecond Cauſes and good Men, and mira- 
culouſly prote& them from their miſchievous Ef- 
feats? Towhich in ſhort I anſwer, that in ſome 
extraordinary Caſes God hath interpoſed,of which 
there are innumerable Inſtances both in ſacred and 
profane Hiſtory ; but to expe& that he ſhould or- 
dinarily and conftantly do this, 1s very unreaſon- 
ble, becauſe it cannot be done without giving a 
perpetual Diſturbance to the Courſe. of Nature, 
which being in the whole moſt orderly and re- 
gular, full of admirable Beauty and Contrivance, 
ought not to be difturbed and inverted upon or- 
dinary Occaſions. For if the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of things be wiſe and regular in the whole, why 
ſhould we expect that God ſhould be perpetually 
tampering with it, and interrupting an no 
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by his immediate Interpoſals, as it he were 4;- 
f[atiified, with his own Contrivance, and upon eve- 
ry Reviſal of this great Volume of the VVorld, 
did ſtill diſcover new Errataes 1n 1t to be cor- 
refed and amended. The Evils therefore which 
good Men ſufffr are not ordinarily fo momentous 
as to oblige a'wiſe and good God to interrupt the 
courſe of Nature to prevent them ; and it 1s 
much better that ſome violences ſhould be offered 
to good Men, than that a conſtant violence ſhould 
be offered to \he Nature of things ; and ſince God 
Can carry on his good Deſigns to good Men in 
a ſtill and filent Path, and cauſe all their adverſe 
Accidents to unwind of themſelves, and at laſt to 
clear up into a bleſſed Cloſe, is it not much better 
he ſhould do ct this way, than by offering perpe- 
tual Violence and Diſturbance to Nature ? 

II. The happening of all things alike to all 15 no 
Argument againſs a Providence, becauſe the 
Goods and Evils of this World are ſo mean and 
zncon/iderable, that it would be beneath the Wil- 
dom of Providence to be very exac& and curious 
in the diſtribution of them. It is no part of 
wiſdom to be nice and caurioas about Trifles, *F was 
ridiculous enough 1h Caligula to employ a mighty 
Army oaly to gather a great heap of Cockle-ſhels ; 
but whzn he had gathered them, it would have 
been much wore ridiculous to have taken a great 
deal of care to divide them amongſt his Soldiers 
1m exad Proportions to each ones Merit and De- 
fert. Now though we look upon the Goods and 
Evils of this World, as things of vaſt and mighty 
Moment, yet God who ſees them with far better 
Eyes than we, knows very well that they are 
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but Trifles in compariſon of thoſe endk/s Goods 
or Evils we muſt enjoy or ſuffer in another World, 
and that it is a very imeon/iderable thing whether 
we fare well or ill this moment, who immediately 
after muſt fare well or ll for ever; and therefore 
he looks on it, as he j«/#ly may, as a thing beneath 
his infinite V Viſdom to be very exa& and curious 
in dividing to us theſe womentany Trifles in juſt 
Proportions to our particular Deſerts ; and did 
we not ſtrangely magnife them, by looking on 
them through the falſe Opticks of our own mn 
raſtick Hopes and Fears, we ſhould be ſo far from 
objefting againſt God's Providence theſe unequal 
Diſtributions of them, and were they more ex- 
aF and equal we ſhould rather obje& againſt his 
Wiſdom, as thinking it a very mean Employment 
for a Deny to be very nice and carious in propor- 
tioning ſuch momentany Enjoyments and Suffer- 
ings to the Merit or Demerit of immortal Crea- 
tures. So that conſidering of what little momenc 
the preſent Goods and Evils are which good Men 
ſuffer and bad Men enjoy, they ought rather to 
be look'd on as an Argument of God's W:ſdons 
than as an Obje&ion againſt his Providence; for 
he underſtands the juſ# value of things, and knows 
that the beſ# of theſe worldly Goods are bad e- 
noughto be thrown away upon the worft of Men, 
and fo expreſſes. his jult ſcorn of theſe admire2 
Vanities, by ſcattering them abroad with a care- 
leſs Hand ; for why ſhould he partake of the Er- 
rours of vulgar Opinion, and expreſs himſelf fo 
very regardful of theſe Tritles as ro put them in 
Gold Scales, and weigh them out to Mankind by 
Grains and Scruples. 
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TL]. That all things' bere do happen alike to al 
js no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe this 
Life is properly the ſtate of our Trial and Pro. 
bation, and not of our Reward and Puniſhmen, 
The divine. Providence hath placed us here as 
Candidates and Probationers for thole everlaſting 
Preferments it deſigns us hereaſter, that ſo by 
training and exerciſing us in all thoſe excellent Vir- 
tues that are proper to our Natures, it may im- 
prove us from one degree of Perfection to another, 
*ill at laſt it hath accompliſhed us tor the heavenly 
Stare; in order to which Deſign it is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be an unequal Diſtribution of things, 
whereby good Men may ſometimes ſuffer and bad 
Men proſper ; otherwiſe there would be no occa- 
fion for any of our paſſive Virtues, nor any trial 


of our a#ive. For Aﬀicion is the Theatre of | 


Patience and Fortitude, and Reſignation to God, 
And without it there would be no room in the Lives 
of good Men tor the Exerciſe of thoſe Virtues, 
which for vant of Objects to at on, would ruſt 
and wax languid. Again, Difficulty is the Touch- 
ſtone of our Lcve and Faith and Ingenuity ; but 
ſhould Providence be always crowning the Righte- 
ous, and dragging Offenders to Execution, ſuch 
a Procedure would derermine our Liberty, and 


leave us no room tor the Exerciſe of our Faith and | 


Ingeraity 5; for then the Rewards and Puniſhments 
ot Providence would be ſo ſenſibly and continually 
preſent with us, and fo wrgently preſs upon our 
Hopes and Feary, that it would be 1mpoflible for 
us 707 tO believe 1n God, andnext to 1mpoffible not 
to obey him; and being thus forced to believe and 
obey, what Excellency wauld there be in our Piety 


and 
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and Virtue 2 What Charity is it for a Miſer to 
lend his Mony upon Aiſtranceof twenty per cent ? 
Or what Lojalty for a Traitor to diſcover his Con- 
{pirators, within ſight of a Rack, And juſt as 
liele Virtue would there be 1n any of our good 
Works, were there any exa& Equality in the Diſtr1- 
butions of Providence. For then we ſhould never 
do a gook Work but upon the certain Proſpe& of 
an immediate Reward, nor repert of a bad one but 
1pon the :rreſiſtible Dread of ſome immediate Pu- 
auhment. But in this inequality of things where- 
in the good ofcen ſuffer, and the wicked proſper, 
we are left to a free and wnconſftraind Condition, 
and whether we are wvirtuozs or vitions, devout or 
profane, it is out of Choice and not of Neceſſity. 
So that now to believe and obey the ſacred Diaates 
of Religion, is generow and imgenuons, and our 


| Faith and Obedience is our Virtue and Excellency, 


becauſe we belieye and obey without Force and 
againſt Temptations and Difficulties, 

And as this «equal State of things is of abſolute 
Neceſlity to try and exerciſe our Virtues, ſo it is 
alſo very aſifant thereunto. For that Providence 
doth generally and not wniverſally bleſs and pro- 
ſper good Men, 15 a great ſupport to a wiſe an 
rational Belief. For as a late excellent Author 
-hath well obſerved, it things were conſtantly ma- 
naged one way without any variation, we might 
be apt to conclude that the World was under the 
rigid Laws of a fatal Neceſlity ; 1f on the other 
hde there were no Rale obſerved, no Footſteps of 
Method in the Diſpenſations of Providence, we 
might be tempted to believe that Chance rules the 


Word; but when we obſerve that in the manage- 
5 ment 
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ment of things there is an Intermixture of theſe 
ewo, viz. that there 1s a general Rule, and that 
there are particular Exceptions from it, we have 
juſt reaſon to conclude that all is under a free Al- 
mighty Agent, that rules the World accordingto 
the Determinations of his own VVill. As this 
way of Providence, viz, to interweaveinto good 
Mens Fortunes Adwver/ity with Proſperity, is 1n this 
reſpe& very advantageous to their Faith, ſo 15 it 
alſo to the whole State of their Virtue; for as on 
the one hand a continued train of proſperous Events 
would be apt to bloat and elevate their Minds, fo 
on the other a continued ſeries of 4dwer/ity would 
be apt to /izk and depreſs their Spirits, whilſt this 
middle way of Interchange in their Condition ba- 
lances them on both ſides, and keeps them in an 
even, fteddy and well-poized Temper. Since there- 
fore this Lite is the ſtate of our Trial, it 1s evi- 
dent that an, Exa# Equality of things would be a 

uch ſtronger. Objection againſt the 7iſdom of 
Providence, than all theſe preſent Inequalities are 
againſt the Fuſtice of it. For Hardſhips and Diff- 
:u/ties are neceſſary to a ſtate of Trial, and were 


300d Men always ble#,and bad Men always puniſh- 


:d4; this Life inſtead of being a Probation to either, 
would be the Heaven of the one,and the Hell of the 
other ; and ſince ſome Afiitions are neceſſary to 
try good Men, and ſome Proſperities to try bad, it 
would be a ſtrange overſight of Providence, when 
it deſigns the Trial of both, to fix them in ſuch a 
Condition, wherein no through Experiment can 
be made of either. So that for us to object againſt 
Providence for making ſuch «nequal Diſtributions 
in a ſtate wherein it deſigns our Tris), is in effect 
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to object againſt 17:ſdomjfor ating molt /utab/y to 
its own Deſ12ns. | 
IV. That all things bere do happen alike to all 
is no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe the 
Goods and Evils that befal us here, are not fo truly 
to be eftimated by themſelves as by their Ffetts 
and Conſequents, For the Divine Providence 
which runs through all things, hath diſpoſed and 
connetfed them into ſuch a Series and Order, that 
there is no fingle Event or Accident but what 1s 
purely miraculous, but depends upon the whole 
Syſtem, and hath innumerable Cauſes antecedent N 
tO 1t 5 and imuumerable Conlequents attending its \ 
and what the Conſequents will be, whether 
good or bad, is beyond our Skill to prognoſticate ; 
lo that though che Event be never ſo good or bad 
ſmgly and apart by it ſelf, yet in Conjun#ion with 
all thoſe Conſequentrs that will molt certainly at- 
tend ir, the beft Event for all we know may prove 
moſt miſchiewvores, and the worſt moſt beneficial to 
us. So that for us boldly to pronounce concerning 
the Good or Evil of Events, before we ſec the 
Train of Cenſequents that foilow them, 15 very raſb 
j and incon/iderate, As for inſtance, you ſee a good 
Man eppreſſed with Sorrows ani Aﬀictions, and 
a bad Man crowned with Plealijres and Profperi- 
ties ; and conſidering theſe things apart by them- \ 
ſelves, you conclude that the one fares very z/, | 
and the other very well; but did you atthe fame 
time ſee the Confequents of the one's Advertity 
and the orher*s Proſperity, 1t 15 probable you would 
conclude the quite contrary, viz. that the good 
Man's Adwerſiry was a Bleſjig,and the bad Man's 


Proſperity a Curſe, For I dare boldly attirm chac 
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ood Men generally reap more ſubſtantial} Benefit 
, wack their 4filifions than bad Men do from their 
Proſperities ; the one ſmarts indeed at preſent ; but 
what follows ? perhaps his Mind is cured by it 
of ſome Diſeaſe that is ten times worſe to him 
than his outward Aﬀiition ; of Awvarice or Impa- 
ztience, of Envy or Diſcontent, of Pride or wanity 
of Spirit ; his Riches are leſſened, but his Virtues 
are improved by it ; his Body is smpaired, but his 
mind 15 grown ſound and hails by it, and what he 
hath loft in Health or Wealth, or Pleaſure or Ho- 
our, he hath gained with vaſt advantage in W1(- 
dem and Goodneſs, in Tranquility of Mind and 
| Self-enjoyment. And methinks no man, who be- 

heves &. hath a Sowl, ſhould grudg to ſuffer any #0- 
lerable Affliction for the bettering his Mind, his 
Will and his Conſcience. On the other hand the 
bad man triumphs and rejoyces at preſent; but what 
follows ? his Proſperity either ſhrivels him into 
Miſerablenels, or melts fo inco Luxury ; the for- 
mer of which impoveriſhes, and the latter diſeaſes 
tim ; for if the former be the Effe& of his Pro- 
ſperity, it increaſes his Needs, becauſe before he 
needed only what he had or, but now he needs 
both what he hath not and what he hath ; his cove- 
rous Detires treating him as the Faulkner doth his 
Hawk, his /uring him off from what he hath 
ſe;zed to fly at new Game, and never permitting 
him to prey upon his own Quarry ; and if the /atter 
be the Effe& of his Proſperity, that is, if it melts ; 
him into Luxury, it thereby waſts his Hea/rh to. 
be ſure, and commonly his Efate too; and fo 
whereas it found him poor and wel, it leaves him 
ror and diſeaſed, and only took him up from the 

. Plow, 
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Plow, and ſets him down at the Hoſpital. In ge- 
neral, while he 1s poſſeſſed of it, it only bloats 
and ſwells him, makes him p4oud and i»ſolent, 
griping, and oppreſſive, pampers and inrages his Luſt, 

etches out his Deſires into an inſatiable Bulimy, 
ficks is Mind full of Cares and his Conſcience of 
Guiles, and by all theſe woful Effet it inflames 
his Reckoning with God, and treafures up Wrath 
for him againſt the day of Wrath ; ſo that com- 
paring the Conſequents'of the good man's Ad- 
verſity with thoſe of the bad man's Proſperity, it 
is evident that the former fares well even in his 
worſt Condition, and the latter iÞ in his beſt. It's 
well for me, {aith good David, that I was afflict- 
ed, for before I was afflifted I went aFftray, but now 
I have kept thy Commandment , Plalm 119. 67. 
But on the contrary, when the Wicked ſpring as the 
Gro, {aich the ſame Author, and rn Se, e 
workers of Iniquity do flouriſh, it s that they ſha 
be deſtroyed ts ever, Eph 7, It theninthe 
Conſequents of things good men are bleſſed in 
their Affictions, and bad men plagned in their 
Proſperities,as 1t 15 apparent they generally are, 
theſe unequal Diſtributions are lo far from being 
an Argument again/# Providence, that they are 
a glorious Inſtance of it. For wherein could the 
divine Providence better expreſs its Fu#Fice and 
Wiſdom together, than by beneficing the good 
- and puniſhing the bad by ſuch croſs and improbable 
Methods 2? 

V. That all things here do happen alike to all, 
is no Argument againſt Providence, becauls it 
is very requiſite it thould often do fo, to affure vs 


of a Fudgment to come. I were the Aﬀairs ue 
3 chis 


| 
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this World managed with that exact Equality as 
that the good did never ſuffer, nor the bad eſcape 
unpuniſhed, we ſhould be deprived of one of the 
beſt moral Arguments of a future Judgment. For 
as on thz one hand ſhould Providence never reward 
the good nor punith the bad1n :h# Life, but con» 
found them together without any DiſtinRion, 1t 
might tempt us todeſpair of any juſt Retributions 
from 1t 1n the Life to come; ſo on the other hand, 
we:e the Goods and Evils of this Life weighed out 
to men in exa& Proportions to their Merit and 
Demeris without any Inequality , we might be 
rempred to think that there is no need of, and con- 
ſequently no ground to expe&t any Fudgment to 
come. For what occaſion would there be for any 
future Judgment if all things were already exactly 
balanced and adjuſted; and therefore as to confirm 
us in the Belict of the F«ſtice of Providence,it was 
requiite the fame plain Inſtances ſhould be given 
of its Diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad by 
preſent Rewards and Puniſhments; lo to confirm us 
1n the expeRation of a Fudgement to come, 1t Was no 
leſs requiſite that there ſhould be ſome Inequality 
in the preſent Management and Diſtribution of 
things, and that the Goods and Evils of :h# World 
{ſhould not be adminiſtred with that exact Regu- 
larity as to prevent the zeceſity of a day of Fudg- 
ment 5 but that there ſhould be wndecided Caſes 
enough remaining for a future Tribunal to adjul | 
and determine. So that as in the preſent manage- 
ment of things there is Equality enough to induce 
* usto believe a juſt Providence ; fo there 15 alſo 
Inequality enough to induce us to expe a future 
Judgment ; "1 wiſely provided in his o 
ent 


. 
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ſer: Adminiſtration of things, to give us Inſtan- 
ces enough of his juſ# Procedure towards the good 
and bad, and yet to leave us Inſtances enough of 
wrewarded Virtue and proſperous Wickednels, to 
aſſure us that he intends an after Reckoning, For 
how can we refle& upon theſe repeated Examples 
of juſt Reward and — which in every 
Age almoſt God ſets before us, and not believe 
that he governs the World? And how can we re- 
fle& upon thoſe manifold Evils which ſome good 
Men ſuffer, and Goods which ſome bad Men en- 
joy, without believing that he hath appointed a 
Day wherein he will adjuſ# theſe Inequalities, and 
vindicate the Cauſe of oppreſſed Virtue, and cruſh 
triumphant Wickedneſs into everlaſting Confu- 
ſoon ? 

VI. And laſtly, That all things here do happen 
alike to all, is no Argument againſt Providence, 
becauſe the exa# Adjuſtment. of things is re- 
ſerved for a future Fudgment. | confeſs were God 
to make no other Diſtribution to the juſt and un- 
juſt, bur what is made in tb# Life, the Inequality 
of ic would be a froyg Objection againſt his Pro- 
vidence ; but then conſidering that this cloudy 
Scene of things will ſhortly cloſe up in a righteous 
Judgment, . wherein for the Evils which the good 
have ſuffered they ſhall be awarded with an eternal 
Happineſs, and for the Goods which the bad have 
enjozed thzy ſhall be doomed to everlaſting Wretch- 
edne(s, this is {ufficient to vindicate the Juſtice of 
Providence were theſe preſent Inequalities a thow- 
ſand times greater than they are. For ſuppoſe 
thac after a ſhort Melancholy Dream good Men 


were to live happily, and after as ſhort a pleaſant 
S 4 one 
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one bad Men were to live wretchedly but for a thou- 
ſand years in this World ; we might as well ob- 
ject againſt Providence this unequal Diſtribution 
of the melancholy Dream to the good, and the 
pleaſant one to the bad, notwithſtanding the ſuc- 
czeding thouſand years of their Happineſs and 
Miſery, as we do the ſufferings of the Righteous 
and Proſperities of the Wicked, which bear far 
le/s Proportion to that Eternity of Happineſs 
and Mailery that is to ſucceed them, than the 
Sorrow or Pleaſure of a Moments Dream doth 
to a Thouſand Years rea] Calamity or Blel- 
ſednels. 

For the Providence of Ged from the firſt to 
the lf is all but oze continued Plot, like that of 
a well contrived Comedy, which at firſt 1s very 
obſcure and intricate ; fo that by what is paſ# or 
preſent there 15 no gueſling at the Concluſ1on; 
for all through the intermediate Acts Virtue and 
Hinour fight their way through Difficulties and 
Diſappointments, and ſometimes the Hero acts a 
ſad, and ſometimes the Villain a proſperomw Part, 
at which the unskilful Speftator prieves, and is 
ready to damn the Poet for diſtributing ſuch un- 
equal Fates ; but then 1n the tb and loſt AR all 
 thz croſs Accidents c/ear up, and ifſue in a fair 

Concluſjon; and in the cloſe of all, the Hero is 
crowned, and the Villain hifſed off the Stage. Let 
us therefore have but the patience to ſtay *ll 
Providence hath finiſhed its whole Piot, and clo- 
fed up all its mighty Scenes 1n the general Judg- 
ment of the VVorld, and then we ſhall ſee all 
theſe Inequalities ſet right, and the Fates of good 
and bad Men determmed by a moſt juſt Award. 


Buc 
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But for us to quarrel at Providence ow, who are 
yet got no farther, it may be, than to the middle 
of . great Dramas, and to find fault with its 
Procedure for croſſing the good, and proſpering the 
bad, is rudely to over-turn the Stage before the 
Entrance into the fifch At, and to bif5 off the 
Almighty Poet for not compleating his Defign be- 
fore he 15 arrived to the Concluſion. And thus 1 
have endeavoured to anſwer more at /arge this 
Objection _ Providence, becauſe it hath 
been wore infiſted on than any other, and hath 
more generally f«mbled Mens Belief of Divine 
Providence, 

V. And laſtly, Ir is farther obje&ed that the 
Being of a- ju/# and good Providence, is not to 
be reconciled with that wretched State and Con- 
dition to which we behold the greatef# part of 
Mankind abandoned. For if there were a good 
Providence that over-ruled the Afﬀirs of chis 
VVorld, how is it imaginable that ever fo great 
a part of Mankind as the Infidel //orld includes, 


ſhould be left ſo utterly deſtiture as they are of 


the Knowledp of God, and of the Mean: of attain- 
ing their everlaſting Happineſ? To which I ſhall 
briefly anſwer thele three things : 

I. That the Infidel World is not perhaps left ſo 
utterly deſtitute as we are apt to imagine; for 
they have the Law of Nature to dire} them, by 


which alone they mult be zried, and ſtand or fall 


at the Day of Judgment ; which as to the may 
ſtrokes of their Duty, 1s ſo plain and intelligible, 
that no ſmcere Inquirer can be ignorant of it; 
and if when they may underſtand it they will nor, 
or if when they do- underſtand it, they willully 

tran ſ- 
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ztranſgreſs and wiolage it, the! Divine Providence 
hath been ſulkcienly good to them to leave them 
for ever inexcuſable. For fo far as their Igno- 
rance 15 imwincible it 1s not their Sim, nor ſhall 
they ever be accountable for it, or for any ſinful 
Omiſſion or Commiſſion thence proceeding, and if 
they only anſwer for not underſtanding their 
Duty when they -77ghr, or for not performing it 
fo far as they underſtood 1t, they can have no rea- 
fon to complain that they are bardly deals with, 

Bat then, 
IE. Asthey have not thoſe vaſt Advantages that 
we have of becoming good, and growing up into 
the ſtate of Perfe&1on and Happineſs, fo propor- 
tionably leſs Degrees of Good will be accepted of 
thoſe thatdo well, and leſs Degrees of Puniſhment 
exacted of all thoſe that do il; for that Maximof 
our Saviour, Luke 12.45. To whomſoever much is 
given, of him much ſhall be required, neceſlarily 
1mplies the contrary, viz, that ro whomſoever 
leſs is given, of him leſs ſhall be required ; and if 
ſo, it 15 certain that ſo much as their means of 
being good are leſs than ours, fo much the leſs 
good God will accept of them than of ws ; and as 
God will accept leſs good of the bet Infidels, fo 
he will exa& leſs Pun:ſhment of the worſt ; for fo 
r Saviour himſelf hath afſured us, that it will 
Þ> ors tolerable for®Tire and Sidon, and Sodom 
and Gomorrhs 1n the laſt Day, than for thoſe who 
perſiſt in their Unbelief and Diſobedience- 1n de- 
ſpight of the Propoſals of the Goſpel. If then 
in proportion to their _ Diſadvantages leſs 
good Will be accepted of thoſe who make any Im- 
provement, and leſs Puniſhment exaFed of "ow 
wio 
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who make noxe, neither the one fort nor the ocber 
hath any reaſon to complain; and though their 
Condition were worſe than 1t is, yet under theſe 
Circumſtances ic would be fairly conſifent with 
the Goodneſs of the Divine Providence. But 


then, 

HI. Andlaſtly, Though their Condition were 
a great deal worſe than it &, yet it would be very 
unreaſonable for us to objet# it againſt the Good. 
neſs of the Divine Providence, unleſs we better 
underſtood than we do, how God will diſpole of 
them in the other World. Indeed if Mens Fate 
confiſted in what they ſuffer and enjoy in this Life, 
we might better judge of Providence by what is 
before us ; but (1nce our main ſtate 1s beyond the 
Grave, whatever betals us here is very incon- 
fiderable, compared with what we muſt ſuffer or 
enjoy hereafter ; and as for the preſeut Diſadvan- 
tages which the heathen World hes under, they 
are but very ſhort and momentany, and if Provi- 
dence pleaſes, 1t can abundantly compenſate them 
in the Morld to come; and therefore fince yet we 
know not what it 4 do, as having no Revelati- 
on in the Caſe, it becomes us to //pend our Judg- 
ment *nll the Event hath determined it. 

This we know, that Providence hath ways 
enough, and time enough too between th# and 
the Day of Judgment, to ſupply theſe Deftitute 


1 Souls with all choſe ſpiritual Advantages 1n the 


other Life, which for Reaſons beſt known to it- 
ſelf it hath birherto withheld from them ; it may 
if it pleaſes extend their Trial and Probation be- 
yond thx Life, and diſcover in the crher Lite the 
Light of the Goſpel, ro ſo many of them ar __ as 

ave 
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' havehere made any tolerable Improvements under 
the Light of Nature, and if they make good uſe 
of it, reward them accordingly. For though we 
Chriſtians have no reaſon to expe any farther 
Trial after thx Life 1s expired, becauſe we have 

aſſed the #:m9# Trial already, yet who knows 
= God may make a farther Trial of thoſe in the 
other Lite, upon whom the great Experiment of 
the Goſpel was yet never made ; and therefore 
fince Providence can yer be infinitely good tothem 
notwithſtanding their wretched Condition at pre- 
ſent, and finre tor all we know it 20: be fo, we 
ought not to object againſt it its preſent Diſregard 
of them, till we ſee the final Iffue of things; for 
that their preſent Condition is ſo bad is no ground 
for us to argue againſt Providence, unleſs we were 
ſure it would never be better; becauſe for all we 
know it may yet be rendered: good enough not 
only to juſtifie,but to glorifie the Goodnels of God's 
Providence towards them. 

And now to conclude this great Argument. 
Since we fee how neceſſary the Belief ot Provi- 
dence is to our being truly religious, and what un- 
anſwerable Evidence there is of the Truth and 
Reality of it, what remains but that we heartily 
endeavour by a calm, fixt, and impartial Con- 
fideration of theſe things, throughly to inſtru# 
our ſelves 1n the Natwre, and firmly, to eftabliſb 
our ſelves in the Belief of it; For our Religion 
muſt neceſlarily ebb or flow according as .it 15 in- 
fluenced more or leſs by our Underſtanding and 
Belicf of the Divine Providence, which are the 
great Principles that move and govern it, Foy 
every Branca of tne Divine. Providence 15 an 1ns 

exhau- 
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exhauſtible Fountain of religious Rhetorick and 
Perſuaſion, and in this /ing/e Propoſition, that 
God wpholds and governs the World, there are a 
thouſand times more Inducements to Piety and 
Virtue, than in all other Topicks in the V Vorld. 
But how pregnant ſoever it 1s with Arguments, 
and how powerful ſoever its Arguments are, 'tis 
impoffible it ſhould prevail upon any reaſonable 
Mind that under/tands not the Porce, and believes 
not the Truth of it; for all the poſſible Acceſs 
which outward Objects have to our Minds, is 
through our Knowledg and Belief of them, with- 
out which the moſt momentors Propoſals are no 
more capable of affe#ing us, than one of Twlly's 
Orations 1s of calming the North-wind ; but he 
who firmly believes the Truth, and wnderſtands 
the full Emphaſis of a Divine Providence, muſt 
neceflarily be affeted by it, if he be but within 
the Reach of Power of Perſuaſion ; and unleſs 
his Will be impregnably fortified againſt all the 
Force of Argument and Reaſon, he will find him- 
ſelf ſo beſieged with Motives on every fide per- 
ſuading him to ſubmit to the Obligations of Re- 
ligion, that it will be almoſt impoſfible for him 
to defend himſelf againſt their powerful importu- 
nities. For what Man in his Wits can fit ancon- 
cerned under the lively Belief that he is in the 
hands of a moſt juſt and graciows, all wiſe; and 
Almighty Providence, that 15 conſcious to his in- 
moſt Thoughts and Purpoſes, and bcholds all his 
Actions with infinite Complacency or Abhorrence ; 
that hath the diſpoſal of his Zzfe and his Soul, 
and of all the Goods he can hope for, and all the 
Evils he can fear, and will certainly reward him 
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a thouſand-fold if he doth wel, and if he doth i 
as certainly purſue him with a dire Revenge ? This 
Belief carries with it ſuch conſtraining Terrors 
and Allurements as cannot but affe& all reaſonable 
Minds, and finally prevail with their Hopes and 
Fears againſt all contrary Temptations. Where. 
fore it we w6uld fix the Obligations of Reli- 
gion upon our Minds, it concerns us above all 
things to be throughly in/trufed in the Nature, 
and confirmed in the Belief of the Divine Provi- 


dence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the teceſſity of believing divine Re- 
wards and Punifhments in order to 
our being truly Religious, * 


Umane Nature 1s framed to move upon 
the Hinges of Hope and Fear, and tobe 
elicited and drawn forth in Actioneither 

by the propoſal of ſome attainable Good or Pro- 
ſpe& of ſome avoidable Evil, the former of which 
begets Hope in us, and that Purſuit ; the /atrer 
Fear, and that Flight and Avoidance ; and ac- 
cordingly we find all Laws addreſs to the Hopes 
and Fears of Men with Propoſals of Reward and 
Puniſhment, as to the Maſter-ſprings and Princi- 
ples of their Action, by which they are moved to 
do or forbear according as they are required and 
enjoyned. And indeed to give Laws to men with- 
out inforcing them with Rewards and Puniſhments, 
would be to leave it indifferent whether they obeyed 
them or no, which is incon/iftent with the Nature of 
Laws ; for Laws neceſſarily imply an Obligation to 
Obedience ; but what Obligation could we have 
to obey them, did they leave it mdifferent as to 
any Good or Evil acceueing from it, whether we 
obeyed them or no ; for if 1t wiil be as well for us 
one Way as #other, what matter is it which way 
we determine our ſelves ? And this holds good 1n 
nothing 
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nothing more than in the matter of our Obedi- 
ence to the Laws of Religion, to which our cor- 
rupt Nature 15 above all things backward and 4. 
verſe ; all that ſpiritual Exerciſe which thoſe Laws 
require being quite againſt th: Grain of our 
Earthly and ſenſual Inclinations ; ſo that were we 
not drawn to it by the Hope of Good, and driven 
by the Fear of Evil, to be ſure our own bad na+ 
© tures would keep us at an eternal Diſtance from it; 
but unleſs we believe God to be a Rewarder of 
thoſe that obey, and a Puniſher of thoſe that deſpiſe 
him, we have no ground to hope for any Good, or 
to dread any Evil at his hands. 

For unleſs we believe that he will Crown thoſe 
that ſerve him with ſame mark of his Favour, how 
can we think he is pleaſed with them ; there bein 
no other way for him to expreſs his being Pleaſed 
but by Crowning 'em with ſome ſignal Reward; 
and if he be wot pleaſed with thoſe that ſerve him, 
to be ſure he is not Diſpleaſed with thoſe that 
Negle& him ; andif he be not Diſpleaſed with *em, 
what Reaſon have we to apprehend that he will 
Puniſh *em ? Thus the wnbehief of God*s being a 
Rewarder of thoſe that obey him draws after it an 
unbelicf of his being a Puniſher of thoſe that De- 
ſpiſe lim, and ſo on the contrary. For unlefs 
we believe him to be ſo much concerned for his 
Service as to puniſh thoſe that neglef it, we have 


no reaſon. to think he is ſo much concerned for it . 


as to r2ward thoſe that embrace it. So that the 
belief and unbelief of God's being a Rewarder and a 
Puniſher do by neceſſary conſequence mutually 1m- 
ply each ather ; and unleſs we believe Both, there 


15 no reaſon we ſhould believe Either. And when 
Our 
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our Nature 1s ſo «verſe, as it 1s, to his Service 
what ſhould *mduce us to ſerve him when we ex- 
no Good from him, or hinder us from ſiigbting 
im when we fear no Evil ? And what is there 
can- bring ws home to God when we are carried 
away from him with an impetuows Tide of corrupt 
laclinations, and have neither Hope nor Fear to 
Bound or reſtrain it ? So that conſidering the 4 
verſation of our Nature to God's ſervice, it 15 mo- 
rally impoflible we ſhould ever be heartily recon- 
tiled to it without being Drawn with the H 
of Reward, and Driven with the Fear of Puniſh- 


ment. , 
In the Proſecution of this Argument I ſhall in- 


deavour to ſhew, 


Firſt, How far it's neceſſary that our Belief of 
divine Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould extend. 
Secondly, What Evidence there is to induce us 


to believe them, 
© Thirdly, By what Means this is to be Begottes 


and Confirmed, 
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SECT. I. 


How far it is neceſſary that our belief of divine 
Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould extend. 


Fe R to induce us to ſubmit to the Obligations 
of Religion, it is by no means /«fficient that 
we believeinthe general that God will Reward us 


it we do well, and Puniſh us it we do wickedly. 
F/ For 


A 
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For this we may firmily velieve,and yet at the ſame 
time ptefer the Pleaſures of fin as much greater 
Goods than the Rewards of Virtue, and dread 
the Difficulties of Virtue as much greater: Evils 
than the Puniſhment: of fins wherefore to render 
our Bzlief of divine Rewards and Puniſhments-ag 
EffeZual Principle of Religion theſe four things 
are necellary. {111600 


Frit, That we ſhould believe that God is ſo fr 


a Rewarder of thole that ſerve him, and lo for ; 
Puniſher of thoſe that negle& him, as to make: a 
Pliin and ſenſible Diſtin&ion between them. 

Secondly, Confidering how Promiſcuouſly the 
Goods and Evils of this V Vorld are diſtributed 
ameng Good and Bad men, it's neceſſary we 

ſhould believe, That there is a Future State'of Re- 

wards and Puniſhments. 7 1-469 

Thirdly, Ir is neceſſary we ſhould believe thoſ: 
Future Rewards and Puniſhments to be ſuch as dg 
JTnfezitely Tranicend any Good we can Reap by our 
1135, and any Evil we can incur by doing our 
Duty. 

Fourthly, It 1s neceſſary be ſhould believe that 
there 15 no other way for us to Avoid thoſe Puniſh 
ments but by for/aking our {ins, or to Acquire thole 
Rewards but by ſubmitting to our Duty. 


T. It 1s neceſſary we ſhould believe that God is 
ſo far a Rewarder of thole that ſerve, and ſo far 
a Puniſher of thoſe that Negle& him, as to make 
a jlain and ſenſitle diftin&tion between them. For 
uniels we believe that God make ow DiſtinRion 
between thoſe that ſerve and thoſe that negles 

im, 
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him, we ſhall confound Good and Evil in our own 
Apprehenſions, and look upon all human actions 
as Indifferent, and thereby diflolve all the Ties 
and Obligations of Religion. For things arc in 
themſelves, a5 they are in the Judgment and E- 
feem of God, who cannot be miſtaken in Eſtima- 
ting their Natures; and therefore unleſs there be 
ſome Diſtintion between Men and Men, and 
Aﬀions and Afions 1n the Eeem of God, they 
muſt be all alike and indifferent 1n their Own na- 
tures, And if all Actions are indifferent in therm- 
ſelves, we are free from all the Ties. and Obhiga- 
tions of Religion ; and 'tis leſt indifferent to us 
whether we will J/erſbip God or Blaſpheme him: 
So that unleſs we believe that Ged makes ſome Di- 
ftintion between the Goed and Bad, Religion can 
have no force «t «ll upon our minds. 

Bat now there isno other way for God to Dj- 
ftinguiſh between Men and Men, but by Rewarding 
and Puniſhing them ; becauſe it he make any D1- 
ſtin&ion in his AﬀeFions between us, we may 
be ſure his Love will incline? him to Reward, and 
his Hatred to Puniſh us; and lince tis as Ezfie to 
him eo follow his Inclination as nor, fince he can 
Reward where he Loves, and Pumiſh where he 
Hates Without any Diſt urbance co his Own Happe: 
neſs, what ſhould binder him trom doing it, ſuppa- 
fing that he really loves or hates, or malx2s any Dt- 
(tin&tion in his Aﬀections between thoſe that /erwe 
and thoſe that neglect him 2 So that unlels he Re- 
' ward the one and Punith the orber, he can make no 
Vicble Diſtin&tion in bis Afle&ions between them, 
If he be Contrarily atteted to Good and Bad men, 
his Afed ions will infallibly appear in his Act ins 3 
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but if he uſe them alike, it 15 plain they are alike 
to him. So that unleſs we believe that God di- 
ffinguiſhes between Good and Bad men by Reward- 
ing and Punihing them, we muſt look upon both 
a5 Indifferent tohim, and believe that he concerns 
himſelf neither with the oe nor the other; and if 
we think it is Indifferent to God whether we are 
Good or Bad, to be ſure it will not be Indifferent 
co, whole natures are ſo Biaſſed with Bad In- 
clinations, which having neither Hope nor Fear 
to Refrain them, will Run towards Bad Objeas 
without Rub or Interruption. And what likelthood 
is therethat we who are fo Prone and Inclinable to 
evil , ſhould concerns our ſelves in the ſervice of 
God, whilſt we look upon it as a thing Indifferent 
to him whether we ſerve him or no ? 

V Vherefore to the ſubduing our minds to the 
Obligations of Religion, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
believe that God is ſo far a Rewarder of Good, 
and Puniſher of Bad men, as to make a ſerfible 
 Diſtinion between them, and demonſtrate that 
he 1s differently affeted towards them. For to 
what end ſhould we ſerve a God that takes no no- 
tice of us, that regards not what we do, but fits 
above in the Heavens as an unconcerned Spectator 
of our Actions? Why ſhould we croff our own 
inclinations, and forſake our beloved. Luſts, for 
his ſake, when 1t is altogether Indifferent to him 
what we do, or whither we go, or what becomes 
of us ? 

If. Conſidering how Promiſcuouſly the Goods 
and Evils of this I1fe are diftributed among Goo 
aid Bad men, it 15 neceſſary that we ſhould be- 
lizve there 15 a Future ſtate of Rewards and Pu- 

niſhments 
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niſhments. For though ſometimes in this life God 
rewards Good men, and puniſhes Bad with ſuch 
ſignal and remarkable Goods and Evils as are ſuffi- 
cient Indications of the vaſt Diſtintion he makes 
between them, yet this 1s Extraordinary and be- 
fides the Conſtant and Reguler Courſe of his Pro- 
vidence, which for wiſe and excellent ends and pur- 
poles doth ordinarily ſcatter Good and Evil a- 
mong men with an open and wndiſtinguiſhing hand ; 
inſomuch that as the Wiſe man obſerves, Ecclef. 
9.1, 2, 3. No man knoweth either Love or Hatred 
by all that us before him ; gll things come alike to all, 
there is one event to the Riphteous and tothe Wicked, 
and as i the Good ſo us the ſinner, and be that ſwear- 
&th as be that feareth an Oath; this « an evil 
among all things that are done under the Sun, that 
there is one Event to all. Since therefore God's 
Love of Good men and Hatred of Bad appears nor 
by any thing before xs, we muſt either conclude 
that they are both Indifferent to him, which would 
be to Raſe the very Foundations of Religion, or 
that there is a Future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhe 
ments wherein there will be no more ſuch Pro- 
miſcuous Diſtributions, no more ſuch Croſ# cou- 
pling of Proſperity with Vice, and. Miſery with 
Virtue, but all things will be adjuſted ſuitably to 
mens Deſerts and Qualifications, and thoſe that 
are Good advanced to immortal Glory and Ho- 
nour, and thoſe that are Bad depreſt into eternal 
Shame/and Confuſion. For the Difference which 
God makes between them in the preſent courle ot 
his Providence is too ſmall and indiſcernable to 
induce us to believe that he makes any Difference 


between them in his Efeem and Afﬀettion ; and 
S® $ there» 
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therefore either we muſt believe that there is an- 
other ſtare wherein he makes a' far wider difference 
berween them, or conclud2 chat they are both 
zudifferent to him, and that he hath no more Re- 
gard to the one than the other, or that he hath no 
Regard at all to exther, which as I ſhewed before, 
utterly diſſolves the Obligations of Religion. 

ITE. Ic 15 neceffai y we ſhould beheve thoſe Fur 
ture Rewards and Puniſhments to be ſuch as do 
infinitely Tranſcend any Good we can reap in our 
finful neglect of God, and any Evil we can incur 
by our /ubmſſion to him. ?Tis true, were our na- 
tures equally 1nclined to ſubmit to or neglett him, 
we ſhould need »o more Good and Evil to move us 
one way than t'other ; but the ſame Proportion of 
Goods and Ewils which tempts us now to Forſake 
and Abandon him, would equally tempt us to ſerve 
and. obey him 3 Bur alas, this 15 far from our caſe; 
for in /ubmitting to God, we move counter to our 
ſelves, we a, the Grain of our Degenerate Na- 
ture, and rn away fiom our deareſt Inclinations; 
whereas 1n forſaking him, we row with the Tide, 
and are driven on with an impetuous current of 
fintul Luſts and AﬀeRtions ; and the caſz being 
thus, the temptations of the one ſide myſt beincom- 
paradly greater, i; ever they prevail with us, than 
they need ba On the other. For men are eaſily 
tempted to act in compliance with their own Incli- 
nations ; andthe ſmallft Goois or Evils that can 
b2 propoſed to *cm from without, will readily in- 
duce *em to do what they have a mind to; but, to 
prevail with a nan to dothat which he is extreme: 
ly averſe to, to att againſt Nature, and live in de- 
ance with his own [nclinations, requires a might 
| Os ICE 
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force of outward temptation 5; and ic muſt be 4 
very great Good that he will not /oſe, a-very form? 
dable Evil that he will not mecur, rather than enter 
intoany courſe of ation that is irkſom and angrate- 
ful to: his Nature. ' So that unleſs we believe the 
Goods-and Evils of the other World to be incom- 
parably greater than all the pleaſures of Sin, and 
all the ſufferings of Piety and Virtue, there will 
not be: force ' enough in our Fath to perſuade us ; 
becauſe thoſe future Goods and Evils move again{# 
Nature, and perſwade us to a courſe of life we are 
extremely averſe to, whereas theſe preſent ones 
jon hands with our Inclinations,' and find a ready 
concurrence in our wills and affections; and a very 
ſmall temptation will prevail againſt a great one, 
when it hath Nature, that Boſome Orator, to ſolicite 
and plead for it. Wherefore unleſs we believe 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of the future ſtate to 
be ſuch as infinitely outweigh thoſe preſent Goods 
and Evils that tempr us to (in, they will never be 
able to prevail againſt 'em; becauſe they muſt nn 
only out-tempt them, but, which is the much har- 
der task of the two, they muſt ont-tempt the Re- 
lufances of our Degenerate Nature; and yet for 
future Goods and Evils to out-tempt preſent ones is 
not ſo eafie a matter neither ; eſpecially 11 hoſe {u- 
ture ones are invi/ible and out of the Ken of our 
ſenſe, which is the caſe here. © For Faturiiy lefiens 
all Objects to the Mind,even as di/tance doth to the 
Eye, and makes things appear to us much ſmaller 
than they are in their ews natures ; So thatthe 
Futurity of the Rewards and Puniſhments of. the 
other life, are a mighty di{advantage to 'em when 


they ſtand in- competition with prefent.Goods.and 
E:4/4%a | T & Evils; 
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Evils ; becauſe the latter appear to us in their fwl 
Proportion, and Magnitude, with «l their tem- 


' pting circumſtances about 'em, whereas the for- 


ner exhibit to us a dim and confuſed Landskip of 
things afar of, of things which we never ſaw nor 
felt , and which by reaſon of their 4ifance im- 
print very dark Idea's on our minds. And as their 


Futurity /eſſens their appearance, and renders it 


confuſed and indiftinft, ſo their Inviſibility wes- 
kens their force and influence on our minds, which 
no Objeas can ſo nearly afte& as thoſe that ſtrike 
upon our Senſes. So that unleſs by an immenſe 
magnitude they compen/ate for being future and 
inſenſible, it 15 impoſlible they ſhould prevail 
with ſuch minds as ours againſt preſent and ſen- 
fible Goods and Evils. Wherefore to render our 
belict of a Future State effeFaal to reduce us to 
God and our Duty, it's. ab/olmtely neceſſary we 
ſhould believe the Rewards and Paniſhments of it 
to be infinitely greater than all the Goods and E- 
wils that can tempt us to Sin 3 and that not only 
becauſe our natures are extremely averſe to that 
which rheſe Rewards and Pumſhments tempt us 
to, but becauſe the Goods and Evils which tempt 
us the contrary way have the prevailing Advanta- 
ges of being preſent and ſenſible. 

. IV. And laſtly, It is neceſſary we ſhould be- 
eve chat there 15 no other way A us to acquire 
theſe Rewards or avoid theſe Puniſhments, bur by 
ſubmitting to the Obligations of Religion. For 
to be throughly convinced and perſuaded of the ins 


wenſe Rewards and Puniſhments of the orher life, 


is by no means ſ#fſicient to reguce us unto God, fo 
long as we do but Dream of any prſible way to 
| nl _ obtain 
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train thoſe Rewards and to avoid thoſe Puniſh- 
ments without ſubmitting to Him, to which above 
all —_ ways our corrupt Nature hath the 
greate 

ver ſo much convinc'd of the abſolute neceſlity of 
eſcaping Hell and purchaſing Heaven, yetif at the 
ſame time we have a proſpect of any other way 
or means of effeting it , to be ſure we ſhall 
ſhun tb4, this moſt ungrateful one of forſaking our 
Sins and retwrning to God. And if /;fing our 
ſelves into Godly Parties, or putting on a demure 
and ſaniified countenance ; if being moped, de- 
jefted or unſociable ; it whining or faſting, or long 
prayers, Or an affetied Club, or r:gid obſervance 
of holy Time; if conſuming our = in a bare- 
footed Pilgrimage , or wearing a hair Shirc, or 
»hipping our Bodies, or ſending our Eſtates on 
Maſs and Indulgencies ; if being made free of a 
holy Confraternity, or viſiting Altars and Shrines, 
or numbering Prayers, like Faggots by a Tally of 
Beads ; if theſe or any of theſe will but ſecure 
us of Heaven and from going to Hell, we ſhall 
think them a thouſand times more rolerable and 
eaſie than to ſubmit our wills to God in all the in- 
ſtances of true Piery and Virtwe; in the doing of 
which we muſt frangh the corrupt inclinations 
of our Nature, tear our beloved Luſts from our 
hearts, rack off our earthly affeions from their 
Lees, and refine and fpiritualize 'em into a divine 
Zeal, and Love and Devotion, than which there 
1s nothing in the V Vorld more rk/+me co a de- 
generate nature. | So that 'cill we are reduc'd ta 
an atrer deſpair of reaping the Rewards and efca- 
ping the Puniſhments of the other Lats by ary 
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Antipathy. So that mo_ we were ne- | 
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ether means than this of ſubmitting'our ſelves to the 
Obligation of Religion, our faith will be altoge- 
ther ineffeFual. 


SS © &. ib 


What Evidence there is to induce u to be. 
lieve theſe future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. | 


COYOTE ia ades on; anche 


T* AT there are future Rewards and Puniſh: 
ments 15 a Dodrine wniver/ally afſented to 
by all Ages, and Nztions, and Religions, and thers 
15 ſcarce any firſt Principle in Philoſophy, in which 
Mankind are more penerally agreed. Thus a- 
mong the Heathen Poers, Divines and Philoſophers, 
there is an. unanimms acknowledgment of theſe 
future States, although their deſcriptions of them 
are generally nothing but the dreams of an ex: 
rravagant Fancy. For ſo as Joſephus obſerves; 
ſpeaking of the Eſſenes Dorine concerning the 
future Stare of the bleſſed, mi; Z dau au 
was 0volCurres miny 'Exriyay, &2C, te, they teach, 
as all the Greek Nations alſo do, that for good Souls 
there are bieſſed Seats prepared beyond the Ocean 
in a Region that 3s always free from Rain and Snow, 
and exceſſive heats, being perpetually fanned with 
gentle breaſes from the Ocean 5; whuch de(cription 
he hath tranſlared almoſt werbatim: out of the 4th. 
Book of Homer's Ulzſſes,, where he brings in 
Proteus thus beſpeaking Menelaus 0vs yum 
mdhopers"- 3, FHegTa als KG, 1. 6, Th: Gods ſhall ſend 
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concerning Men. vx d# 4 vw #n iv o< ris off 


Nev Tendiniry, es warrgw! vices amioms, oixciv ou mnt- 
on euNuuorig murds varav, Toy Ns dJinws w A Sewe, 
tis T3 Tis TiTwws ») dixns Jeouorievy, 6 5 Tapmeyv 1g. 
as ow, lives, j, e. which was always and s ſtill m 
force ameng the Gods, that thoſe who lived juſt 
and holy lives ſhould after their death go into the 
Iſles of the bleſſed, where they ſhould enjoy all man- 
ner of haypineſs without the leaſt imermixture of 
miſery ; but that thoſe who lived bere unjuſtly and 
ungodly ſhould be ſent into that Priſon of juſt pu- 
niſhment, which called Hell, Plat. Gorg. p. 212» 
Thns alſo Tully Tuſcul. lib. 1. permanere animos ar- 
bitramur conſenſu nationum omnium, i e. IWe believe, 
as all Nations do, that the Souls of Men do ſurvive 
their Bodies ; and to name no moie, Serccs 
Ep:i/t. 117. tells us, Cum de animarum eiern at? 
diſſerimus, non leve momentum apud nos habet con- 
ſenſas omnium aut Timentium inferos, aut Colentium, 
1.&. When we diſcourſe of the Eternity of Seals, the 
general conſent of all Men either fearing or wor - 
ſhipping the Helliſh powers a of wiry great moment. 
And indeed this belief of the future fates being 
fo generally imprinted on Mens minds 15 a very 
' probable argument of the reality of them, ir be 
ing hardly conceivable, how the Realon of «ll 
Mankind ſhould have fo unanimeonſly conltared in 
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»mke and frame of our minds, and we cannot ſup- 
poſe any falſe propoſition to be agreeable to the 
frame of our mind, without refleting diſhonos- 
rably upon the truth of him that framed it, And 
indeed this notion of a future ſtate is ſuch as hath 
been generally imbraced by thoſe Perſons who are 
laſt capable of deducing it by a Logical depen 
dence of one thing upon azother; and therefore 
fince it hath no dependency in their minds on any 
other antecedent notion, how could ut have been 
ſo generally entertain'd, did not the common di- 
Rate of Nature or Reaſon, acting alike in all Men, 
move ;em to conſpire 1n it, though they knew not 
one anothers minds? For it hath been believed 
with a kind of repugnancy to ſenſe, which diſco- 
vers all things round about it to be mortal, and 
which upon that account would have been too 
apt to have ſeduced ruder minds into a disbelief of 
any other ſtate; had not ſome more powerful 1m- 
preſlion on their Souls forcibly urg'd them to be- 
heve it. 5 | 
But becauſe this Argument drawn from unj- 
wver(al conſent is liable to ſome little exception, 
I thall not in/i upon 1t, but indeavour to prove 
the reality of this future ſtate oft Rewards and 
Puniſhments from theſe Topigfs: 
Firſt, .From the Wiſdom of God's Govern 
ment. | 
Secondly, From the Juſtice of his Providence. 
Thirdly, From the natural capacity of our 
Souls to ſurvive our Bodies, and to enjoy future 
Rewards, and /«fer future Puniſhments. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, From the natural expeFance we have 
of future Rewards, and dread of future Puniſh- 
ments. | 

Fifthly, From the excellent frame and frufure 
of humane Nature. 

Sixthly, From the Teſtimony of the Chriſtian 
Religion. 


I. From the Wiſdom of God's Government. 
That Mankind 1s under the Government of God, 
is evident from that Law which he hath impris- 
ted on our nature, by which our a&ions are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into Good and Evil , Virtuous and Vs- 
tious 3 of which ſufficient proof hath been given, 
Chap. 1. and ſince God hath given 4 Law to our 
natures , there is no doubt to be made but he 
hath taken ſufficient careto inforce the obſervance 
of it by Rewards and Puniſhments, otherwiſe his 
Government over us would be very inſecure and 
precarious, For that Law giver doth only Petition 
his Subjedts to obey, who doth not promiſe ſuch re- 
wards and denounce {uch Penal:es as are (ufficient - 
to oblige 'ern thereunto, 

Bu: now there is no Reward can be ſufficient to 
oblige us to obey, which doth non abundantly com- 
penſate any l/s or evil we may ſuſtain by our obe- 
dience ; no puniſhment ſufficient ro deter us from 
diſobeying that doth not far ſurmunt all the Bene- 
fits and Fleaſures which we can hope to reap from 
our Di/obedience 5 Bur unleſs there be a fature 
ſtate, the Law of Nature can propule no ſuch 
Rewards and Puniſhments to us. For if we have 
nothing to dread or hope for beyond the Grave, our 
preſent intereſt is al our concern, and in reaſon 

we 
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we ought to judge things to be Good or Evil, ac- 
cording as they promote ar obſtruct our temporal 
happine's. Now though it 1s certain that 1n the 
general there 15 a natural good accrewing to us 
from ail wvirtuozs ations ; as on the contrary a 
zatural evil from all witious ones ; and it 1s ordi 
arily more conduciveto our temporal Intereſt to 
obcy than to diſobey the Law of our natures ; yet 
there 2re a world of inſtances wherein Vice may 
be more advantageous to us than Vertue, abſtra- 
#izg from the Rewards and Puniſhments of ano- 
ther life, It 1s ordinarily better for me to be an 
box:jf Man than a Knave; it is more for my Re- 
puration and uſually for my Profit too3 and it is 
more for the publick goed in which my own is 1n- 
velved; but yet in ſeveral circumſtances it may 
b: betcer for me with reſpe& only to rhz« World 
to be a Knave than an honeſt Man. For whenſo- 
ever I can cheat ſo ſecretly and ſecurely as not to. 
fall under the publick Iſh nor impair my repura- 
tion, and I can gain more by the Cheat than 1 ſhall 
fe in the damage of the Publick, 1t will be doubt- 
leſs more advantageous for me as to my worldly 1n- 
ee:cit ro cheat than to be hine; and how ofcen 
fach fair oppo;rtumiies of cozenage do occur, no 
Man can be inſenfilbe that hath but the /eaft in- 
{ihe 1nto the affairs of che World. So that if there 
were no fatare Rewards and Punſhments. This 
great Law of Righteouſneſs would not have force 
enough univerſally to oblige us; becauſe there are 
a wa ld of inſtances wherein we might gamm more 
goed and eſchew more evil by doing «nrighreouſly, 
chan all irs preſers Rewards and Puniſhinents do 


am-unt to. And the ſame may be laid of all 
other 
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other laws: of Nature, which without the great 
motives, -of future happineſs and miſery ' can no 
longer induce Men to obey 'em than it:is for their 
temporal-1ntereſt to do ſo. For ſuppoſe 1 can ſe- 
cretly fab-or poiſon a Man whom 1 hate or dread, 
or from whoſe death I may reap any conſiderable 
advantage, what ſhould reſtrain me from it? If 
you ſay the Law of Nature, pray what Reward 
doth the Law of Nature propoſe that 1s ſufficient to 
compenſate for the diſ” ſatisfaction of my Revenge, or 
for the danger I run 1n ſuffering my Enemy to live 
or what puniſhment doth t he Law of Nature de- 
nounce that can ballance the advantage of a thou- 
ſand, or perhaps ten chouſand pounds a year that 
may accrew to me by his death ? 
If you ſay the Law of Nature propoſes to. me the 
reward of a quiet and ſatisfed mind, and denownces 
the puniſhment of a guilty and amazed Conſci- 
ence ; I eaftly anſwer, that this peace and horror 
-which 1s conſequent to the forbearance or commi[- 
fion of (in, ariſes from the hope and dread of future 
Rewards and Pumiſhments ; which being taken 
away, to {in or not {1n will be indifferent as to any 
peace or horror that can follow uponit; and when 
ibis reſtraint is taken of what conſideration 
| will there be letc that is ſufficient ro wxbbold me 
| from the bloody fact, when ever-I have an oppor- 
tunity to act it ſecurely, and am furiouſly ſpurred 
on to it by my own Revenge and Coveronſneſ; ? So 
that if there be no Rewards and Pumſhmenrs in 
another |ite to.inforce the commands of the Law ot 
Nature, it's ce:tain that there are no fuchannex'd 
eo 1t in this as are univerſally ſulflicient to oblige us to 
oblerve'em. ror as tor the Goods and Evils of —4 
its 
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life, they are ordinarily diſtributed among men 
with ſo little reſpe#- and diſcrimmation, as not 
.only to occaſion but to juſtific that famous obſerya. 
tion of the Wiſe man, that all rhings —_—_ 
co all, Either therefore there are other S to 
be hoped for, and other Evils to be feared , or 
there are a World of caſes wherein God hath not 
ſuffciemtly provided to ſecure our obedience to the 
Law of our Nature; and to imagine that God 
ſhould give aLaw to his Creatures, and take no 
care to ſecure the Authority of it is a moſt ſenſe 
leſs Blaſphemy of the W:ſdom of his Government ; 
for this would be to expoſe his own Authority to 
contempt, and to caſt his Laws at the feet of his 
Creatures to be ſpurned and irempled on by 'em at 
their pleaſure. | 

If it be Objeaed, that all that this Argument 
proves, is, that to ſecure our obedience to the Law 
of Nature, it's weceſſary we ſhould believe that 
there are future Rewards and Puniſhments ; but 
that it doth not hence follow that 'tis neceſſary 
that there ſhould be future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; becauſe whether there be any ſuch things 
or uo, our belief of *em wiil be ſufficient to ſecure 
the Authority of the Law; T1 Anſwer, That if 
our belief of future Rewards and Puniſhments 
be neceſſary, one of theſe two things muſt inevi- 
tably follow ; either that the Obj=&s of our Be- 
lief are real, which is the thing I am proving ; or 
that to countenance the Authoriry of his Laws, it's 
neceſlary for God to impoſe upon our faith, and de- 
ceive us into the belief of falſhood, For if to in- 
force God's Law, it's neceſſary we ſhould believe 


that there are future Rewards and Fn, 
either 
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either there muſt be ſuch things really exiſting, cr 
God muſt inforce his Law with or belief of a 
falſhood ; and to imagine, that when God mighs 
have created for us a future ſtate of Reward and 
Puniſhment, if he had fo Pleaſed and governed 
us by the hopes and fears of it, he hath rather cho- 
ſen to govern us by Tricks and Lyes,and to wheed/e 
us into obedience by a cheat and deluſion, is a Bla- 
ſphemy no leſs ſenſieſs than horrid, Since there- 
fore to ſecare the Authoricy of that Law by which 
the humane Nature is to be governed,it 1s neceſſa- 
ry that it ſhould be inforc'd with the motives of 
everlaſtirg Reward and Puniſhment, one of theſe 
three things neceſſarily follows; either that God 
hath not ſufficiently inforc'd his Law, which is a 
foul imputation on his #3/dom, or that he is fairs 
to inforce it with a Lye, which is an impiors re- 
fie&tion on his Truth, or that there are everlaſting 
Rewards and Puniſhments. 

I. From the «tice of the divine Providence. 
For if thers be a divine Providence preſiding over 
the world ( as, that there 5, hath been already 
ſufficiently proved) Fuſtice and Equity, which is 
the moſt glorious perfection of an Over-ruling 
pawer, mult neceſſarily be included in the notion 
of it. For without F«ftice, over-ruling power is 
nothing but an impotent Tyranny, which to attri- 
bute to God 1s far more diſhonerable and incon- 
gruous to the nature of his perfeions, than to ſtrip | 
him of all Providence, as Epicurus d1d, and. ſhut 
him up in the heavens 1n a Srate of everlaſting 
Sloth and Luxury. For nu to Govern, 15 on'y to 
do Nothing ; but to Govern without Tuftice, is co 


do Miſchief ; and 'tis a much leſs Derogation from 
U tie 
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the PerfeRtion of any Being, to ſuppoſe it to be 
Idle than to ſuppoſe it to be Miſchievous. So that 
allowing that God, who is the moſt perfe# of all 
Beings, governs the World, it would not be only 
Blaſpbemous, b:t Nonſenſe to 1magine that he go- 
verns it #njuſtly, Now the proper juſtice of Go- 
vernment conliits in the Equality of 1ts Diſtribu- 
zions; for fince there is ſuch a thing as immutable 
Good and Evil inthe actions of free and reaſonable 
Agents, it 15 naturally fir and due, that thoſe who 
do good ſhould receive good, and thoſe who 4s 
evil, evil, from their hands who have the Govern- 
ment of actions; and this proportionable to the 
good and evil of their doings. So that God's Go- 
verning the world juſtly, conſiſts in Diſtributing 
good to thoſe that do good, and evil to thoſe that 
do evil, or in other words in Proportioning Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to men according to the 
Good and Evil he finds in their a&ions; and unleſs 
we ſuppoſe him to do his, it 15 non/enſe to1ma-. 
gine that he Governs the World, _ 
Bur if all his Diſtributions are confined to this 

life, and there is neither Reward nor Puniſhment 
© be expected from him in another, there are in- 
finite inſtances of his Providence wherein ic wall 
be impoſſible to defend his equality and juſtice. For 
if their be noother Scene of good and evil, Rewar d 
and Puniſhmest, but only :h1s life, all the afflifted 
good and proſperous bad men that ever were m the 
=, World, of which their i»finice inſtances, are lo 
Many reproachful Monuments of the woeful ine- 
quality of the divinz Government, For how ma- 
ny Millions of brawe Souls have chere bezn, who 
have chought nothing too dear for God and his 
| lervice, 
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ſervice, and have ſacrificed their luſts, their lives 
and their fortunes ro him, and yet upon rhis ſi 

poſal have reaped no other recompence for fo 
doing but only a miſerable life, and a woful death, 
and an obſcure diſhonorable grave? As, on the 
contrary, how many Millions of Millions of wick- 
ed men that have lived in open defiance to all that is 
ſacred, and juſt, and good, blaſphemed God, af- 
fronted his Authority, and trampled upon all the 
Laws of his Government,and yet,ſuppoling there 
is nO other life, have undergone no other puniſhment 
for ſo doing but to live proſperouſly, and die quier+ 
ly, andlie inſbrined in a Marble Monument? Now 
on can we otherwiſe Apologize for the juſtice of 
Providence when it thus croſs-couples Profperity 
with Vice, and Adverſity with Virtue, but only 
by ſuppoſing this preſent life to be only the Stare 
of our Trial and Probation, which wil quickly 
ditermine in our everlaſting Recompence or Pu- 
niſhment, according as we bebave and aequit our 
ſelves in itz upon which ſuppoſal the jufice of 
Providence may be fairly accounted for, were the 
preſent diſtributions of 1t a thouſand times more 
wmequal than thy are? For then we need not won- 
der that good and bad Men are at preſent ſo un- 
equally treated, fince now they ate only upon their 
Proof and Trial, which, as I have ſhewn before, 
requires ſuch a treatment, but their Reward and 
Puniſhment 15 reſerved tor another ſtate, wherein all 
theſe /ceming inequalicies ſhall be fairly adjuſed, 
and Virtue ſhall be crowned with everlaſting Glory 
and Pleaſure, and Vice damn'd to eternal horror 

and confuſion, But if the Goods and Evils of ths 


reſent life, are all che reward and puniſhment that . 
U 2 good 
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good and bad Men aretoexpec, where is the Fu- 
fice of the Divine Government, that many times 
oppreſſes its Friends, and advances its Enemies, 
and in the conc]uſion extinguiſhes their Beings to- 
gether, and therewith al] ofbiliey of making any 
tuture retrshution of good to the one, or evil to 
the other ? *And therefore if it be true, that the 
Fudge of all the World will do righteouſly, that frft 
or laſt he will certainly diſtribute his Rewards 
and Puniſhments to his Subjects according to the 
Merit and Demerit of their ations, it muſt be 
&5 true, that for the main he hath reſerved the do- 
ing it toa future ſtate; ſince it cannot be denied 
bur that at preſent he very often doth the quite 
contrary: and if it be but as evident that their is 
ſuch a future ſtate as it is that God governs the 
World juſt, I think 'tis as fair an aſſurance of it 
as any modeſt man can require. 
I. From the . natural capacity of our Souls to 
ſurvive our Bodies, and erjoy future Rewards, and 
ſuffer fature Puniſhments , it alſo follows that 
there 5s a future ſtate of Reward and Puniſhment, 
For we find in our fouls a certain innate force and 
power, Whereby they determine themſelves which 
way they pleaſe in. their motions and operations ; 
whereby they are exempt from the neceſſitating in- 
fluence of any thing that is foreign to *em1; andthis 
mnate /iberty or power of ſelf determination is ne- 
ceſlarily ſuppoſed in the management of all hu 
mane Afﬀairs ; in Commerce and Tjeaties, in Go- 
vernment and Laws and Adminiſtrations of Tuſtice, 
-n Councils, Admonitions, Reprocfs and Perſuafs 
3: in all which,applicarions are made to our Souls 
ro free and ſelf-detrermining Agents, that _ 
the 
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the abſolute diſpoſal of their own motions, and can 
dire 'em which way they pleaſe; and indeed were 
not our Souls left to their own freediſpoſal, but 
concluded by the Laws of a fatal neceſlity, as, we 
ſee all material Agents are, ſuch Applications to 
'em as theſe, would be very abſurd and ridiculous, 
and we may as reaſonably hope to #ame Wolves 
and Tygers by reading Ethicks to 'em, or to loom 
the North-wind by ſending Ambaſſadors to him 
to propoſe Articles of Peace, as to prevail upon 
Mens minds by moral addrefles and perſuaſions ; 
becauſe if they are not maſters of their own choices, 
' whatſoever the rigid Laws of neceſſity determine 
*em to, they muſt neceſſarily cbooſe 1n deſpight of 
all perſuaſions to the contrary. 

Now by this A common Power our Souls 
do evidently manifeſt themſelves to be immateria? 
ſubſtances, and conſequently not liable ra Death 
and Corruption. For if they were matter they 
would be moved like matter, 5. e. by the preſſure 
or thruſting of other matter upon 'em ; - and 
it would be no more 1n their power to move any 
other way then that which fome och matter 
preſſes and impels *em, than it is for a ſtbne nor to 
move upwards when 'tis impe'4 by the torcs 
which your Arm impreſſes on 1t, and not to move 
down again when that force is /pent, and 'cis preſ# 
back by its own weight and gravity, Whereas we 
feel in our Soul an innate power to determine 1t[eit 
which way it pleaſes, and even to move que con- 
trary toall foreign impreſſions. For when 'cis prelt 
on by ourward OQbjeas,to ſuch and ſuch :hougbts and 
purpoſes with all imaginable vigour, it oicen tems 
the impetuous Tide, and thinks and purpeſes the 
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quite contrary. How then can that be matter 
which 1s not determined in its motions by matter 
but when it _ can either move counter to all 
material impreſſions, or of {wo material impreſli- 
ons can move counter to the ſfrongeſt ? | 
That our Souls therefore are immaterial, is juſt 
as evident as that they have /:bcrty of will; and 
that they have liberty of will, needs no other 
proof than the common ſenſe and feeling of Man- 
kind; and whatſoever effence feels this freedom 
within wt ſelf, whereby it is abfolved from the 7+- 
gid Laws of matter, may with all the reaſon in the 
World conclude it ſelf immaterial; and if our 
Souls are immaterial ſubſtances, to be ſure they 
can naturally ſubſiſt and live without theſe Bodies, 
and muſt mecefſarily do fo unleſs God deſtroys 
'em, as having no contrary qualities or divifible 
parts, no principles of death or edwugtion in *em; 
and ſince God hath made our Soul of an immate- 
rial and immortal nature we have all the reaſon 
in the World to conclude that he will not «n- 
ravel his own workmanſhip , but permit it to 
ſurvive 1ts Body, and enjoy or indure that happy 
or miſerable Fate which it ſelf hath choſen and 
made. * | 
IV. From the natural expefance we have of 
future Rewards and dread of future Puniſhmenes, 
it is allo evident that there z a State of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments. Thus after the com- 
miſſion of any flagitions wickednels there » atural- 
ly ariſe #11 abodings in Mens minds of a dire after- 
reckoning ; and though the Commiſlion be ſecrer 
and conceal'd from all humane cognizance, ſo 
that there 15 no reaſon to dread the corredi- 
Ons 
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ons of publick Fuftice for it , yet whenever the 
Man refle&s on it, it fills his mind with borrible 
preſages of a woful Futurity ; as, on the contra- 
ry, when ever a Man _ any great good or con- 
quers any violent temptation to evil, it lifts up 
his Soul 1nto a bleſſed expeQation, and ſwells his 
hope with the promiſe of a future Reward; and 
though the good he hath dove, or the evil he hath 
avoided, gives him no kind of proſpe& of any 
preſent advantage, yet his mind is ſcorbed and ra- 
viſhed with the contemplation of it, which natu- 
rally ſuggeſts to him the joyous hopes of a recom- 
pence to come. For, whence ſhould this bope and 
dread ſpring up in Mens minds upon the Commiſ- 
ſion of geod and bad ations, but from ſome com» 
mon impreſſion upon humane nature, intimating to 
us a future ſtate of Reward and Puniſhment? IF 
you ſay, 'tis from thole religious Principles which 
we imbibe in our Education; I would fain know 
how came this Principle concerning the futurg 
ſtate to be ſo univer/ally imbibed, if there were 
not ſomething in it thar isvery agreeably with che 
reaſon of al Mankind? For, whatever is the 
marter, we ſee 'tis very eaſily embraced, bur very 
difficultly parted with; Mens Minds do catch at it 
with a ſtrange kind of greedineſs, but when once 
they have ſwallowed it, it never comes up again 
without ftraining and wiolence ; and what ſhould 
be the reaſon of this, if there were not fome- 
thing in 1t that is very agreeable with the natu- 
ral taſt and relliſh of our underfandings? Wy 
know there have been great Wits and Phitiolo- 
| phers that have taken as much pains to raſe thy 
belief of a future Rate ove of Mens minds as ever 
) 4 any 
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any others did toimprint it there; and yertthough 
their Docrine hath been always highly befriend- 
ed by Mens wicked lafts and affeFions, to which 
the belict of a fucure ſtare 15 the moſt rerrible and 
wexaticus thing in the Worxld, yer with all their 
Iu and Sophiſtry they have never been able to 
roongt out of Mens minds. If then our bopes and 
fears of another World be merely owing to our 
Teaching and Education, why ſhould not teaching 
eraſe as well as ;mprint *em ; eſpecially when it 
1s fo powerfully ſeconded with ail the Boſom Rheto-. 
rick of Mens witizus inclinations? Whereas on 
the cortrary, thoſe who have moſt imduſtriouſly 
atrempted to ex!imguiſh their ſenſe of another 
World, have genera!ly been very «nſucce/sful, and 
though in the Rv of their ſmful delights, they 
many times charm and ftupifie it for the preſent, 
yet no ſooner do they retire into themſelves and 
coolly reflet upon their own minds, but it pre- 
ſenily awakes again, and haunts and purſues *em ; 
and though they uſe all imaginable ways to divers 
their minds from the thoughts of another world, 
and, to avoid theſs Boſom Accuſers and Tormen- 
7075, ran for Sanduary to all things without 'em, 
© Sports and Recreations, to Wine and Women, ta 
Care and Buſine/s, yer (till they purſue *em, and 
ever and anon break iz upon 'em, and ſcare and 
rerrifie 'em 53 and becauſe their minds are fo 
baunted with theſe importunate terrors cf the 
Werld to come, they are afraid to look inwards, 
but are fatn to live abroad in their own defence, 
a5 nat darihg to triilt themſelves alone with them - 
jolces ; all which are plain preſages of a future 
j:ipment ang Vengeance that aweits wicked —_ 

| alter 
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after this life. For if this dread of future Puniſh- 
ment be narural to us (as1ts ſticking fo cloſely and 
univerſally to humane Nature plainly argues it 1s) 
it muſt be impreſ# on us by the great Author of Na - 
care ; and for himto impreſs a Paffion on us which 
hath no real Objet, would be to impoſe a Cbear 
upon our Natures, and abuſe our minds with a falſe 
Alarm. So chat either we muſt ſuppoſe that God 
hath implanted in our Natures a dreed of that 
which is not, which is a diſronorable refletion on 
his Truth and Veracity ; or that there 1s really a 
future Puniſhment an{werable to rhat dread. 

And as the dread of future Puniſhment is na- 
tural to us when we do ill, fo the defire and ex- 
pefance of future Reward 1s wo ſs natural to us 
when weda well. For I dare boldly fay there ne- 
ver was any vert#ous Man, of whatſoever Nation 
or Religion, or ſef# 6 - Philoſophers, whole niind 
hath not been winged with earmef# hopes and de- 
fires of a future happinels, and there is none thac 
ever yet either denied or deſpair'd of it, but only 
ſuch as have firſt debanched the very Principles of 
their Nature. For ſuchit's evident were the Sad- 
duces and Epicurean, (es of Men that had drown- 
ed allthat was humane in 'em in ſenſuality and vo- 
luptuouſneſs,and are branded upon Record for their 
ſhameful Indulgence to their own bratiſh Genius; 
and ſuchare no Sranderds of humane Nature, but 
ought rather to be look'd upon as Menſters of 
Men. And therefore as we do not Judge of the 
natural Figures and Proportions of humane Bodies 
by monſtrous and mis ſhapen births, ſo nether.ought 
we to judge of what 15 natural or unnaturel tq 
Men by thoſe brutes in humane 1hape, who, by ſub- 
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mitting their Resſon to their Paſſions and Appetiter, 
have disfigured their Natures and diſtorted it in- 
to an unnatural Poſition ; But if we would know 
what is humane and natural to us, we mult take 
our meaſures from thoſe who live moſt conform- 
bly to the Laws of a Rational Nature ; and theſe 
are they whom we call Piows and Virtuous,who are 
therefore to be look'd upon as the true Standards 
of human: Nature, by whom we may beſt judge of 
what is natural and wnaturel to us; and if we 
Judge by theſe, we ſhall moſt certainly find that 
Virtue,” atid the hopes of Immortality are ſo nearly 
allied, that like Hippocrates's Twins they live and 
die together. For though while Men live a bra- 
tiþ and ſenſual Life, their future hopes are uſu- 
ally drowned in theic preſent Enjoyments; yet 
when once they recover out of this unnatural ſtate, 
and being to live like reaſonable beings, imme- 
diately they ſeel great deſires and Expe&ations of 
a future iy + ſpringing up in their minds, and 
ſo ' «riſing higher and higher proportionably as 
they advance in virtue and goodneſs; which is 
a plain evidence that theſe hopes and delires are 
zatural to us and interwoven with the frame and 
conſtitution of our Souls. But now how can it 
conſiſt with the goodneſs of God to implant ſuch 
defires and hopes in our Natures, and then wirh- 
bold from *em that which is the only Obje& that 
can ſute and ſatisfie '*em? For as a great Divine 
of onr own hath well obſerved, Other Beings, we 
ſee, have no natural delire im vain, the good God 
having fo ordered things that there are Obje#s in 
Nature zpportioned to all their naturall Appetites ; 
but if chere be-no future ſtate of happingis _ 
; Ve 
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ved for good Men, We are by a natural Principle 
moſt ſtrongly inclined to that which we can neyer 
attain to; asif God had purpoſely framed us with 
ſuch inclnatiovs; that ſo we might be perpetually 
tormented berween thoſe two Paflions Deſire and 
Deſpair, an earneſt propenſfion after a future Hap- 
pineſs, and an utter incapacity of enjoying it ; as 
;f Nacure it ſelf whereby all o:ber things are diſpo- 
ſed to their perfetion did ſerve only in Man to 
make him miſerable, and, which is more confide- / 
rable, as if Virtue which is the perfet;on of Na- 
ture, did only ſerve to contribute coour infelicity, 
by raiſing in us ſuch de/ires and ExpeFations as 
without a future Happineſs muſt be for ever di/- 
appointed. But if this Deſire. and expefation be 
natural to us-, as it evidently 15, it muſt be im- 
planted there by the God of Nature, with whole \ 
truth and goodneſs 1t can never conſiſt to 1nſpire us 
with ſuch Deſires and Hepes as he knows have no 
Obje# in the nature of things, and ſo can never be 
fulfilled and accompliſh'd, * _. 

V. From the excellent frame and conſtitution of 
hamane Nature, it's alſo evident that there is a 
future State of Reward and Puniſhment, For 
whoever ſhall imparnaliy conſider the frame of 
our Natures, will eaſily diſcern that we are made 
for much greater purpoſes than to enjoy this 
World, and that our facslries are as much too big 
for theſe [enſitive fruntions as the Channel of the 
Ocean is for the ſtreams of a little River. For the 
higheſt happineſs we can frame an Idea of, is the 
enjoyment of God by contemplation and love and 
imitation of his Perte&ions, as I have proved art 
large, Port. 1 c. 3. Which doth as far excell all 
Oy | Werlly 
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Worldly happineſs, as the Enjoyments of a Prince 
do the pleaſures of a Fly; and yet it is evident 
that our minds are framed with a natural cepacity 
of enjoying this ſupreme Beatitude, 4. e. of con- 
remplating, and loving and imitating God, For 
as for the Being and Exiſtence of God, all thin 
round about us preach and proclaim it, and whic 
way ſoever we turn our Eyes we behold the foor- 
feps of his Power and Wiſdom; and being en- 
dowed with a reaſoning faculty, we can eafily «ſ- 
cend to the infinite Perfetions of bis Nature by 
thoſe borrowed PerfeRions we behold 1n his Crea- 
tures, which are ſo many lively Comments and 
Paraphraſes upon him, and fo far forth as they 
are Perte&ions, muſt neceſlarily meer and con- 
center in him; and then ſuch 15 the frame of 
our natures, that from th2 contemplation of the 
Beauty and PerfeFion of any Being, we naturally 
proceed to admire and love it; fo that unleſs our 
ills be violently prejudiced againſt the Perfe&:. 
ons of God, our contemplation muſt neceffarily 
kindle our love of *em ; and then thoſe Perfeat- 
ons which we loveand admire in another, we are 
naturally ambitious to tranſcribe into our ſelves; 
ſo that being once inflamed with the love of God, 
that will bz continually prompting us to imitate 
him, and that will by degress mould us into a 
fair and glorious reſemblance of him, Thus 
God hath implanted in the very frame of our 
Nature a molt forward capacity of enjoying him- 
ſelf, which in the Perfe@ton of it infinitely tran- 
{cends all that can be 1magined in a terreftrial Pa- 
radiſe. And yet though we have faculties that 
we are ſure are naturelly capable of enjoying him 
: on 
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to Perfeftion ; of contemplating him without wes- 
rineſs, of loving him without averſion, of imitating 
him without d:ffculty or interruption ; 1n this pre- 

ſent ſtate of things it is morally impofiible we 
' ſhould ever ariſe to it. For our faculties are 
clog*d with ſo many ſimful prejudices, interrupted 
with ſo many bodily neceſlities, diverted with ſo 
many ſecular occations , that it cannot be rea- 
ſonably expeRed even from the beſt Men in the 
World, that they ſhould in this life epproach the 
Perfettion of the happineſs of divine Enjoyment ; 
eſpecially if there were no ether life but this, for 
then it would be fol ſo much as to attempt it. 
For what Man in. his #zs would ever think it 
\worth the while to ſpend a conſiderable part of his 
ife in waging War with himſelf, mortifying his 

AﬀeRtions, croſſing and ſtarving out his deareſt 
inclinations ( which yer he muſt do 'ere he can 
arrive to any comfortable degree of divine Enjoy- 
ment ) if there were no other recompence to be 
expected at laſt, butto live a few days longer int 
a Rapturous Muſe, and then lie down in everlaſt- 
ing darkneſs and im{exfibiluy. Were he not a thou- 
ſand times becter pleaſe andgratifie himlelf at pre- 
ſent, content his craving deſires with the goods 
that arebefore him, and take his fi/l of thole ſen- 
fual delights chat readily effer themſelves to his 
Enjoyment, than run away from *em 1n a l/oug 
and weariſom queſt of /pirituel joys, which for 
all he knows hz may never arrive to, or if he 
doth, is ſure within a few moments to be deprived 
of for ever. So that if there be no other ſtate 
bu his, it's plain we are made naturally capable 
of the highe/# happineſs to no purpoſe 3 we are na» 
| turally 
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curally capable of enjaxing God, and yet ſuch are 
our s Aur, ered 1B preſence ſtate, that if 
rhere'be no other, it is not to be expeFed we ſhould 
ever arrive to any high degree of Enjoyment ; and 
ifit were, all things con(1der'd 'twould be an egre- 
gious piece of folly to attempt it. Now how can 
ic conſiſt either with the divine W/ſdom or Good- 
weſ3 to create in us ſuch vaſt capacines of ſpiritual | 
happineſs, and then place us in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces wherin *twould be both imprudent and in vain 
for us to purſue any other happineſs but what is. 
carnal and ſenſual? No wiſe Man would build a 
Houſe unleſs he meant itſhould be inhabited; and 
can we imagine that the Al-wiſe God would ever 
have created in us ſuch wva#F and boundleſs capaci- 
ties of happineſs, merely to fand empty and be for 
ever uninhabited ; that he who always propoſes 
to himſelf the moſt »oble and worthy ends of his 
Actions, would ever have form'd in us ſuch ſ- 
perfluous capacities, or built ſuch ſpacious Rooms 
in our Nature when he never intended to make 
any «ſeof*em ? | 

And then conſidering the Goodneſs as well as 
Wiſdom of God, what likelihood is there that he 
ſhould create ſuch ample capacities in our Nature 
and furniſh it with ſuch excellent faculties, for no 
other end but to enjoy the trifling goods of this 
life ; that he who hath created goods for all «her 
creatures that are every Way adequate to their 
natural capacities, ſhould make «s capable to par- 
rake of the felicities of Angels, and ther ſtake us 
down to the pleaſures of Swine? Eſpecially conf1- 
dering that by making us capable of a higher hap- 


pineſs and ſenſible of our own capacity, he hath al- 
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molt neceſſitated us to expec# and defire it ; and 
what 1s tbss, 1f he doth not imrend it for us, but to 
create in us an eppetite merely to vex and rantalize 
its asif it were arecreatios to him to fit above in 
the Heavens and behold the work of his own 
hands ſpending it felf in weary ſtruglings towards 
him, and vex'd all the while it continues in Bei 
with an __—_— rn of chat which ic ſhall never 
enjoy, and which by giving it a cepacity to en 
he hach encouraged it to defic and expet#. co 

VL. And latly, From the Teſtimony of the Chri- 
ftian Religion it is allo evident that there is a futuce 
Stateof Rewardand Puniſhment; which in moſt 
expreſs rerms 4ſſures us of another life beyond this, 
wherein we ſhall be for ever happy or miſerable ac- 
cording to what we have done in the fleſh; So that 
we have as fwllevidence of the reality of fucure 
Rewards and Puniſhments as we have of the 
cruth of Chriſtianity, and as fill evidence ofthe 
truch of Chriſtianity as all the miraculous works of 
our Saviour can give, and as ful evidence of the 
truth of bis Miracles as the moſt credible Teſtimo- 
ny of eze witneſſes can give, who not only confirm- 
ed their Teſtimany by other Miracles of cheir own, 
but at the laſt ſealed it with their blood, which is 
the higheſt- ſecurity that morcal men can give 
of their fidelity ; bur though this Argumenc be of 
all others the moſt convincing and ſarisfattory, yer 
I ſhall infiſt nofarther on it in thisplace, becaule - 
I ſhall have occaſion to proſecute 1t «7 large in the 
ſeventh Chaprer. 


SECT 
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SECT. Ill. 


By what means this beliet of divine Reward 
and Puniſhments is to be begotten andcon- 
firmed i» «s. 


"uy the evidences of future Rewards and 
Punifkments be ſuch as are ſufficient to con- 
vince any reesſozeble mind, yet it 15 evident that 
in this degenerate ſtate of our natures there is a 
ftrong repugnancy to the Jzwely belief of them, 
inſomuch that the bare propoſal of evidence is not 
ſufficient effe&nally to perilwade us; wherefore 
before we diſmiſs this Argument, it will be ne- 
ceſlary to add, to what hath been ſaid, ſuch means 
and dire&ions, as, together with the evidences, 
are proper to d;/poſe our minds to the effeFual be. 
lief of the future ſtate; and theſe I ſhall reduce 
to theſe four particulars : | 

]. If we would efetually believe the future 
ſtace of Rewards and Puniſhments, we' muſt fx 
and inre our minds to ſerious thoughts and conf1- 
derations. For whilſt our minds are taken up 
with fancies and levities, with wild or ludicrous or 
incoberent [deas, or entertained with the cares or 
pleaſures of this lite, they will not be ar leiſare to 
curn theic thoughts towards another World, For 
to think cloſe of another World requires a very | 
ſerious and thoughtful mind; becauſe the other 

World doth not preſs upon our Senſes as this 
world doth, which whereſoever we turn our 
ſelves 1s continually thruſting us Objefs —_— 

| minds 
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minds threng our Eyes and Ears, and whiſpering 
to our thoughts through the Organ, of our Senſes 
which are the moſt awmediate Entries and Inlets co 
our Mind. So that the other World being quite 
out of ſight, and this e/ways in view, it is as diffi- 
cule for us to keep the one out of our Minds as to 
let the other in. For before we can ſet our ſelves 
to think cloſely of the other World, we muſt ſpur 
our Eyes and Ears to the Obje&s of thx ; other- 
wiſe they will ob:rade themſelves upon us, and 
draw away our thoughts and medications; wemuſt 
gather in our thoughts from the Objects of Senſe 
that are round about us, take leave of this World, 
and retire into our own minds, and ſhut wp our 
ſelves within our ſelves,that none of theſe ſenſitive 
things may come at us, and that we maybe 
at leiſure to entertain our ſelves with the inw/ible 
things of another World. And this we ſhall ne- 
ver beable to do ſo long as our Minds are vain, 
and roving, and deſultory, and pofſeſs'd with wild 
imaginations, or reſts cares, * or Me ooo 
micth and Jollitiesz for theſe things will put our 
thoughts upon ſo many wagaries, and render them 
ſo loſe, and wild, and incoberent, that they will 
never be able to bang long enough rogerber to form 
any y_ conceptions. So that when we would 
fx them upon the other World we ſhall ſcarce 
be able to gather them in from thoſe outward Ob- 
jects among which they are /quandred; or if we 
do, we ſhall never keep them long enough #ogerher 
to form any ſerious apprehenſion of it; but as 
ſoon as they have taken a curſory view of it, they 
will be flying abroad again, and roving into vanity 


and impertinence, that while our Minds are 
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light and vain, they cannot think entugh of ano- 
ther World ſeriouſly to apprehend and believe it; 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of that inwi/ible 
ſtate are things too ſerious for our 3/4 thoughts 
to dwell on; and till our minds are grown more 
fixt and feday, till they are more withdraws from 
ſeniitive Objects, and more accuſtomed to retired 
ibinking, they will be too volatile and fugitive ſe- 
rioul]y to apprehend, and heartily to belive a fu- 
ture ſtate. If therefore we would attain to a firm 
belief of it, we muſt.endeavour to reclaim our wild 
thoughts by accuſtoming our ſelves to ſerious think- 
ing ; and when by ſad and ſerious meditations we 
_ rendred our minds more fixt and retired, we 

mu 
IL | Indeavour to remove thoſe wiciows preju- 
dices which indiſpoſe us to the belief of future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. For while men livein op- 
poſition to God, and have therefore reaſon to ap- 
prehend his di/pleaſure, this will frongly prejudice 
our minds againſt the belief of a future ſtate; be- 
cauſe this belief muſt neceſſarily gel and dit urb 
us, and render our vicious courſes extremely trow- 
bleſome anduneaſie. For when a Man is reſolved 
to lead an i courle of life, and at the ſame time 
believes it will conclude in eterna] wretchedneſs 
his faith will be a perpetual plague to his Mind,like 
Belteſhazz.ar's Mene Tekel, 1t will [care and alarm 
him 1n his /inful Carouſes, and imbitrer the guſt 
of chem with many a ſad thought and dire re- 
fietion ; and till he either ſhakes hands with his 
Creed, or his i Reſolution, it will be impoflible 
for hum ever to be quiet. Whilſt therefore he re- 
ſolves to continue his 11] courſes, it 15 his —_ "Sf 
; eve 
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believe there is no other World but :hz ; he is 0b- 
liged to it in his own _ and as he hopes to en- 
joy himſelf, and fin without diffurbance; and then 
his intereſt having bribed his affeFion, bis affeion 
will be ſure ſo to biaſs his reaſon, that it will be a 
difficult matter for him to convince and perſwade 
himſelf, For if there be future Rewards, he knows 
he hath no iereft in them ; if furure Punifhments, 
he is conſcious he muſt feel and indure them; and 
to belive that there are ſuch goods as he ſhall never 
be the better for, and ſuch evils as he ſhall be in- 
finitely the worſe for, muſt needs be extremely re- 
pugnant to his inclinations» For that which men 
would not have, they are averſe to believe; and 
that which they are averſe to believe they are not 
eaſily convinced of, becauſe their averſion will caſt 
ſuch a wift before their minds as that they will 
hardly be able to diſcern a fair Probability in a 
clear Demonſtration. V Vherefore if ever you 
would arrive at a firm: beliet of the future Rewards 
and Puniſhments, you muſt endeavour to diſpel 
from your minds thoſe prejudices againſt it with 
which your own iÞ courſes are apt to mmſpire you, 
by reſolving with your ſelves to /ay aſide your ſin- 
ul affe&ions and intereſts while you are examining 

the evidences of another World, and not to ſuffer 
them to intermingle with your reaſonings 5 Con» 
cluding that in a matter of ſuch infinice moment 
"tis the greateſt madneſs in the world to rhink as 
you wiſh and believe as you affett; that 'tis not your 
unbelief will either ext1mgaiſh the joys of __ 
or quench the flames of Hell, and that finte the 
of things will not bend to your wiſhes,and be 


us you would have them, it is your #r«e intereſt to 
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believe that they are what they are, eſpecially in a 
matter of ſuch infinite concern' to you ; that if 
Heaven and Hell are not dreams but reelities, you, 
will moſt certainly fxd them ſo whatever they think 
of them, and that therefore it concerns you as. 
much as an eternity of happineſs or miſery amounts 
to, to believe that they are reel if they are fo, leſt 
out of a vain confidence that there are no ſuch 
things, you forfeit Heaven and incur Hell fire. 
With ſuch thoughts as theſe you muſt often ewcoun- 
zer thoſe prejudices which ſi raiſes in your minds; 
and when once you have congquer'd them, and re- 
duced your minds to an impartiel defire of being 
rightly informed in this matter, and in order to 
' that, to give an equal hearing to the reaſons on 
both (1des, you are fairly prepared for the belief of 
another World, which cannot fail to obtain upon 
your underſtandings, if 

HE. You duly examine thoſe motives of credi- 
bility upon which thoſe future Rewards and Pu- 
CT propoſed. o__ _ — be the 
- gift of God, yetit is a gift which he confers upon 
us as he doth all his otber Bleflings, in the uſe of 
due and proper means ; and as it is the bleſſing of the 
Lord that makes Rich, but not without the con- 
currence of the diligent band, fo 'tis the grace of 
God that gives us faith, but not without our ap- 
plication to the natural means, Now the natural 
means of faith is a due conſideration of the evi- 
dence upon which the matter to be believed is 
founded and propoſed, For though the matter be 
never ſo evident in itſelf, yet it is not evident 
to ws "till we have duly conſidered it; and it we be 
lieve without evidence, we believe with our w_ 

an 
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and not with our «nder/tandings ; whereas in rea- 
lity believing is properly an act of the under/tand- 
ing, whereby it «ſents to a thing as 5rwe, which it 
cannot do without ſome proof and evidence that it 
# ſo; and therefore when we aflent to things as 
true with our wills without our under/fantings, or, 
which 15 the ſame thing, without proof and ev;- 
dence, we cannot ſo properly bg ſaid to believe, as 
not to dibelieve them. For t are a world of 
things which men do neither den7 nor affirm, be. 
leve nor dxbelieve, that is, about which they ne- 
ver concern their thoughts, nor trouble their heads 
one way or tother. And thus it 15 here; there 
are many who pretend to believe another V Vorld, 
bur if you ask them why, they can give no reaſon, 
nor did they ever enquire whether there be any to 
be given; ſo that it 1s plain whatever they ima- 
gine, they do not believe it; for to believe without 
underſtanding, 'is as perfe& nonſence, as to wnder- 
ſtand without evidence, or believe without faith. 
So that that which chey call Faith, is only not dif* 
believing ; whether there be another World or no, 
they never troubled their heads to enquire, and fo 
having noevidence pr. or con, their underſtanding 
doth neither affirm nor deny, believe nor dwvelieve, 
bur neghigently leaves the matter 1n ſ«/pen/e and 
uncertiamty, 

The natural mears of faith there'ore, you ſee, 
is a due enquiry into the evidence of the truth and 
reality of the things we beheve ; and therefore if 
we would indeed believe that there 1s a fucure 
World of Rewaidf# and Puniſhments, we muit 
ſeriouſly conſider the reaſons and evidences that 


prove and aſſert it, and urge them c/o/e to our wn- 
RX 3 derſt andings, 
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derſtandings, till they have forced and extorted 
from them a rational and welt grounded aſſent 
which if we ds, laying afide all partzality and 
prejudice, there is no doubt but they will be found 
weighty enough to turn the Scale againſt all Ob- 
jecFions to the contrary ; eſpecially if 

IV. And laſtly, You add to all theſe means fer- 
wvint and bearty Prayer. For Prayer 1n itſelf 15 a 
very proper —_ means to beget and confirm 
in us the belief of the other World, becauſe it 1s 
an abſtration of the mind from thoſe ſenſitive and 
material obje&ts which ſtand like Hiils and Moun- 
tains between us and the inviſible World, and in., 
zercept our Proſpe& of it. For whenever our mind 
is engaged 1n a ſerious and hearty Prayer, it diſpels 
all earthly things before it, and ſcatters them out 
of fight, and having no Miſs or Clouds in its 
way, nothing but a farr and clear heaven above it, 
thither it dire&s its Eyes and Thoughts, and Deſires 
without any /ett or interruption. Now the very 
withdrawing our minds from ſenſible things to con- 
verſe with ſpiritual and inviſible ones, doth, as I 
ſhewed you before, mighcily diſpoſe to the belief of 
another WorlJ. When therefore by frequent and 
hearty prayer our minds have been accuſtomed to 
Fetire trom the objz&s of Senſe, and to fix their 
thoughts and contempl ations upon God, they will be 
able co turn themſelves with more eaſe and read:- 
neſs to the inviſible things of another World, which 
the more familiar they are to us, the better able 
we jhall be to apprehend and believe them. 

But then, by our fervent and bearty prayers we 
all alſo obtain the afitance of God, wichout the 
concurrence of whole grace we can do no good thing, 
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and much leſs effe&ually believe the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of another Life, whichis the roor and 
principle of all true Piety and Virtue. For to the 
forming of a firm belief of this Dorine in our 
minds, there 1s required a very ſevere and impar- 
tial conſideration of the Proofs and Evidences upon 
which it is founded ; and contidering how vainand 
roving Our thoughts are, . how apt to fly off from 
any ſerious argument, and eſpecially from :hx of 
another World, which 1s ſo offenſive to our vicious 
—_—_ and Afﬀetions, what likelihood is there 
that we ſhould ever fix our mindsto ſuch a through 
examination of the Proofs of another World as is 
neceſſary to beget 1n us a /ively belief of ic, unleſs 
God, who alone can command our thoughts, co 0- 
perates with us, and animates our faint endeavours 
with his grace and aſſiſtance; unleſs he by ſuggeſting 
the evidences of the future ſtate to us, and by urg- 
ing and repeating them imprints them on our minds 
with all their natural force and efficacy; in a word, 
unleſs by following our flying thoughts with theſe 
his boly Inſpirations, and importuning them with, 
and almoſt forcing them «pon them, Ke act laſt pre- 
vails with them to tay and look back and conſider 
and ſeriouſly to ponder the weight and force of 
them, 1t is very improbable they ſhould ever abide 
long enough upon our minds to ſe:rle into a firm 
and efficacious belief, Let us therefore eardieſt y 
implore the aid and aſſiſtance of God, and beſeech 
him frequently to inſpire our minds with the Ar- 
guments of a future Life, and to urge, and repeat 
and ſe: them home upon our thoughts, till by a due 
'_ conlideration of them we have extraded all their 
force and evidence, and digeſted it into a livel 
R 4 an 
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and afive belief; and if to the uſe of all the 
above-named means you do but add this of Prayer 
and Supplication, you may depend upon it, that 
he who hath promiſed to open unto all that Enock, 
and to be found of all that ſeek him, will never 
deny you any grace or aſſiſtance that is neceſſary 
to produce in you the fundamental Principle of 
Religion, vis. an effe&ual belief of the Rewards 
and Pun:iſhments of another World. _ 

To conclude this Argument therefore, fince 
this belief 15 ſo abſolutely neceſſary to ſubje# our 
minds to the obligations of Religion, let us en- 
deavour as much as in us lies, to found it 1n our 
reaſon, by convincing our minds of the erath and 
force of our evidences upon which it is propoſed. 
For while we believe upon truſt and we know not 
why, our faith muſt needs be very weak and mfirm, 
and like a Tree without root in the midſt of a 
ſtorm, be unable to curſtand any blaſt of tempta- 
tion. For the temptations of fin are ſuch goods 
and evils as are evident to our ſe&#ſes, which do 
moſt certainly aſſure us that there are ſuch things 
in the World as pleaſure and profit, reproach and 
perſecution ;| and therefore unlels when we are 
zempted, our faith can confront the evidence of 
Senſe with the evidence of Reaſon, and produce 
good proof of thoſe furure Goods and Evils which 
it puts in the balance againſt theſe preſenr tem- 
ptations, 1t will hardly be able to withſtand 'em. 
For what likelihood 1s there that the things which 
ws believe without proof and evidence, ſhould 
have comparably that: force and influence upon us, 
- as the things which we know, and feel and experi- 

gzce? vSothat when we come to oppoſe a Heaven 
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and a Hell of whoſe reality and exiſtence we have 

no evidence, to pleaſures or profits, reproaches or 

perſecutions, Which ſtrike immediately on our ſen- 

ſes, it is ealfie to prognoſfticate which will be moſt 
valent. 

Bur if our belief of the future Rewards and 
Puniſhments be fewnded on ſuch evidence as ſarif- 
fies our reaſon, what temptation in the World 15 
there that can prevail againſt it; what good 1s 
there that can ourbid Heaven, or what evil that 
can vie terrors with Hell ? For we ſee by ex- 
perience that the Objeas of our fairh, when it 
is grounded upon ſatisfaftory evidence, do as 
much influence our minds as the Objects of /en/e ; 
they who never ſaw the Indies unleſs it were in 
a Map, and ſo can hardly believe that there are 
ſuch Countries, are yet as much affeted with 
the rich Merchandize they abound with, as thoſe 
who have been there, and as ready to venture 
their Eſtates and Perſons thither, through the 
danger of the Sea, in hopeof a proſperozs return. 
If therefore we believe that there is ſuch a 
ſtate as Heaven, with as ful! ſatisfaction of mind 
as we do that there is ſuch a place as the Indies, 
doubtleſs our Fairh would affe&t us as much as 
our Eyes, and we ſhould be as ferward to go to 
Heaven and venture through all 4angers and d:7- 
ficulties thither, as it we had been there alreacy, 
and had ſeen with our own Eyes all the Glorres 
and Delights it flow and abounds with. So that 
the evidence of our Faith, if ic be clear and fa- 
tufattory, will as much afe&# our ninas as the 
evidence of our /en/e ; and Heaven and Hell will 
as vigorouſly influence our bope and fear, if with 
| a 
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2 full ſatisfation of mind we believe them, as if 
we had /ecen and felt them. Conceive then tha* 
you had ſpent but one hour in Heaven, ſurveying 
with your own Eyes the glories of that Place, the 
Triumphs and Exaltations of its bleſſed Inhabi- 
rants, and the rapturons Joys and Delights where 
with it entertsins them ; conceive that after this 

ou have been ſent for another hour in Hel, and 
had there been /pefators of horrors and agonies 
of the damned, or their torture, and rage, and 
dire convulſions of Soul, cauſed by a deſperate and 
remedileſs miſery ; ina word, conceive that after 
all, you had been diſmiſs'd into this V Vorld a- 
gain to choſe your own fate and determine your 
ſelves to that happy or th# milerable portion for 
ever; think now what your mind and reſolution 
would be; whether you would not be willing 
to loſe any thing rather than Heaven, or to ex- 
dure any thing rather than Hell ; whether any 
good or evil fin can tempt you withal, would be 
able to out rempt the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Eternity. Doubtleſs no; the remembrance you 
would have of the infinite Joys and intolerable 
Mileries you ſaw in that other V Vorld, would 
prove an invincible Antidote againſt all Tempta- 
tion. Now what your ſenſe ot the other V Vorld 
would be if you had ſeen 1t, that will your be- 
lief of it be, when 'ts founded upon clear and 
ſatsfattory evidence; 'twill be an "_m Coun- 
cter-charm againſt the molt bewitching Tempta- 
tions; 'cw1ill render the fgreatcſt goods dreadful to 
us that beckon us to Hell, and the greateſ# evils 
_deſireable that drive us towards Heaven, For 
Faith, (auth the Apoſtle, w the ſubſtance of rm. 
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hoped for and the evidence of things not ſeen, Heb. 
11. 1, that is, it renders its inviſible Objes as 
real and evident to us, as our ſenſe doth wiſible 
ones; and when Heaven and Hell are become as 
evident to our faith as ſenſible things are to our 
ſenſes, what good or evil is there in all the World 
that can out-rempr 'em ? For what good is there fo 
good as Heaven, or what evil (o bad as Hell? So 
that if our belief of the future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments be but founded on ſuch evidence as gives 
a full, ſatisfaction to our minds, 'twill draw our 
Souls to God like an inwincible Loadſtone, in de- 
ſpighe of all the oppoſitions of Temptations from 
without, and of all the counter ſtrivings of a cor- 
rup nature from withinz and there 15s nothing 
in the World will be able to whfandit; no good 
or evil that fin can promiſe or threaten that will 
have the power to reſiſt 1ts Almighty perſuaſions, 
but *ewill force its own way through all oppoſitions, 
and like an overflowing Torrent bear down all 
our carnal conſiderations before it. : 
Wherefore if ever we mean to gdi/-ingage our 
ſelves from the ſlavery of fin, and entirely to de- 
wote our ſelves to God and his Service, ler us in 
theuſe of the above-named Means endeavour to 
eſtabliſh our minds in a firm and well grounded be- 
lief of the other V Vorld; that ſo our faith being 
buile upon a ſure foundation of Reaſon, may be 
able to ont ftand all the waves of Tempration,and 
to chaſe all thoſe goods and evils before it that 
ftand n the way of our return to God ; and when 
by our faith. we have ſo far overcome the VVorld 
as to ſubmit and reſign our ſelves to God in 
fdeſpight of all its Temptations, we ſhall find rw/ 
| "  betie 
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belief of the other World every day grow and 
improve upon our hands, 'cill at laſt it commen. 
ces into a certeis aſſurance. For 'tis not ſo much 
mens 7e#/on as;their lufts that do obje# againſt the 
reality of the future World 5 they are lorb to be. 
lieve it, becauſe it difurbs *em 1n their ſinful en- 
joyments, and fo their will employs their reaſon 
ro argue againſt .it ; and when once their wills are 
engaged in the Controverſie, a very ſlender proba- 
bility will weigh more on that fide than a clear 
Demonſtration on the other. V Vhen therefore 
our wills are taken of by a free reſignation of 'em 
to God, all that ſinful prejudice which renders us 
now {o averſe to believe, will vaniſh from our 
minds; and then we ſhall ſee things as they are, 
and the arguments of another World will appear 
to our minds with ſuch a convincing evidence, as 
will quickly diſpel all our doubts and uncertainties, 
and render our Faith equivalent to a clear V:/ion. 
So that we ſhall paſs through all the Temptagions 
of the World with the ſame conſtancy and reſolu- 
zion of Soul, as if we walked in open view of Hea- 
ven and Hell, and theſe mighty Objects which do 
fo infinitely tranſcend all th2 Goods and Evils 
which fin can temps us withal, will have as wi- 
tf orious an influence on our hves as if they were 
preſexs and did ſtrike immediately on our ſenſes. 
And then how 1s it poſſible that any rempration 
whatſoever ſhould be able to cope with or prevall 
azainſt 'em? For he who is fully perſuaded of the 
realty of Heaven and Hell, muſt be utterly a- 
bandoned of all his reaſon, if he fin for any Goods 
{ake that 1s leſs than Heaven, or for any Evils 
ſaks that is /e{s than Heli. V Vhen therefore we 
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are drawn to God by ſuch invincible hopes and 
fears as the firm belief of the other World will 
ſuggeſ# to us, how is it poflible that any tempta- 
tion of ſin ſhould either difſuade us from coming 
to him, or perſuade us to faſole him 2 VVhere- 
fore it concerns us to take all pyjble care to ground 
our faith. well and — and ffrengthew it, that 
ſo in deſpight of all Temptations it ma aq 
our wills and govern our prefice, and {ie y con- 
du «s through all the ſneres of this Life, and at 
length bring us home to everlaſting Happineſs. 
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CHAP. VI 


Of the neceſſity" of having right Appre- 
henſtons of God, in order to our being 
truly Religious. 


fetus, Ch. 28. mis met Ths 9835 ivorfeiag lon 
in T3 weuranmy exfavo ew , pdets UminaLes oe 
durwy TXav ws ovTuy; x) SrotxeyTwy TH 5Ag vans & JC 
xalo;s i. e. Know that the main foundation of Piety 
x this, to bave right apprebenſions of the nature of 
God, and to be ſenſible that be us, and that be governs 
the World well and juſtly 5 and accordingly the 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of God, tells us, They that know 
thy name will put their truſt in thee, Plalm 9.10, 4. e. 
They who have made a true diſcovery of thy Na- 
ture, and by obſerving as I have done the glorious 
effects of thy Wiſdom, and Power and Futtice and 
Goodneſs, have formed in their minds right and ge- 
-uine apprehentions concerning thee,will make no 
ſcruple to place their whole truſt and confidence 1n 
thee; which is equally true of all ether acts of 
Piety and Religion. For the true knowledg of 
God will as much influence our minds to love and 
adore him, to praiſe him and ſabmit to him, as to 
put our tr4ſt in him ; and hence St. Pawl aſcribes 
all the impiety and wickedneſs of the Gentiles to 
their not liking to retain Ged m their knowleag, i. c. 
4@ 


T: is a Noble and Celebrated paſſage of Fpi- 
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tO their wicked 4verſion to the true and penuin 
otions of God, Rom. 1.38. 
In the proſecution of this Argument I ſhall 
endeavour theſe three things; 


Firſt, To ſhew in what reſpe&#s right appre- 
henſions of God are neceſ/ary to our being truly 
Religions. | 

Seconly, To lay down ſomes Rules for the 


forming of Right apprehenſions of God in our ; 


Minds. 
Thirdly, To ſig» and remove the common 


cauſes of our mi/appreben/ions concerning him. 


SECT. L 


In what reſpe&s right Apprehenfions of God 
are neceſlary to our being truly Religious. 


N general, whatſoever 1s requiſite to render 
Men truly religious muſt be derived from true ap- 
rehenfions of God, who is the great Obje& of Re- 
igion. For Religion being the rule of divine Service 
muſt :tſelf be regulated by the divine Nature, and 
without a right underſtanding of the nature of 
God, it 151mpoiſlible we ſhould regulate our Reli- 
gion by it, Now to the right condudt and due re- 
gulation of our Religion, it is requiſte, firſt, thas 
we ſhould be righth informed what ſervices are 
pleaſing to God ; ſecondly, that we proceed upon 
a true Principle in ſerving him ; thirdly, that we 
dire} our Service, to a right end; fourthly, that 
we 
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we be furziſhed with ſufficient motives to e us 
© fees - the want of either of wil 
prove an irreparable flaw in the very foundation of 
our Religion, and render the whole not only in- 
firm but defeFsve in its very conſtitution. And in 
all cheſe reſpe#s, right Apprebenſions of God are 


:ndiſpenfibly neceſlary. 


Firſt, They are neceſſary to inſpire us what 
Services are pleafing to God. 

Secondly, They are neceſſary to inform -us 
_ the true Principle upon which we mult ſerve 

im- 

Thirdly, They are neceſlary to dire& us to the 
true end for which we mult ſerve him. 

Fourthly, They are neceffary to furniſh us with 
proper motives and encouragements tO engage us tO 
ſerve him. 


IT. A right apprehenſion of God is neceſſary to 
inſtrutt us what ſervices are pleaſing to God. For 
to be ſure nothing can be pleaſing to him but whae 
is agreeable to the perfettions of his Natwre, which 
are the Originals from whence the erernsl Laws 
of Religion are tray{cribed ; unleſs therefore we 
know what his perfe&tions are, how 1s it poflible 
we ſhould know what ſervices are apreeable to 
'em? If you would ſerve a Prince grateful) and 
acceptably, you muſt inform your ſelf beforehand 
what his nature and dſtuſbics is, that ſo you may 
accommodate your felt thereunto,and compoſe your 
ations and behaviour accordingly ; that you may 
furniſh him with freſh Pleaſure if he be /oft and 


voluptuom, and blow him up with flatterier, if = 
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ws and —_ that if —_ owes 
and tyramicel; you may ſimige and oppreſs his 
people, and'i rein their Mor be his Cons . 
if juſt and benificent, , you way affif and forward 
him in 75g beove-the-inuries, correFing the milcar- 
riages, and eleviating the burthens of his Subjeds. 
And thus if you would ſerve the great King of the 
World in ſach-ways as are pleaſmg and acceptable 
to. him, you muſt frdy his Nature, and endea- 
vour'to inform your ſelves which way lus infinite 
erfe&ions do incline him, that-ſo you may know 
w-to comport your felves towards him and to 
render him ſuch Serviccs as are agreeable to his 
Nature. For there is no rule in the World but 
only that of his Natwre, by which you can cer- 
ramly conclude what will pleaſe him ; and though 
he hath told you by expreſs Revelation what ſerwi- 
ces he expets, and what will pleaſe him, yet with 
out recurring to the rule of his Nature, you can 
never be ſecureeither that what he told you is rr#e, 
or that what he told you was pleaſing to him hes, 
is ſtill pleaſing to him now. For how can you be 
ſecure either. that he told you truly what'Services 
"were pleaſing to him, but only from thezrarb and 
veracity of his Nature , -or that' the Services/ 
which were pleafing to him chew, are pleaſing to 
-him wow, but from the // ability and unchangeable- 
neſs of his Nature; So that-in onr enquiries after 
what is pleaſing to God, we cannot depend'upon 
his Ward without conſulting his Nature, which 1s 
not only the Security but alfo the Tef of his 
Ward. For it's certain that that cannot be God's 
Word which contradifs his Nature, and what 
plauſible pretence ſoever ay Do@rine may maks 
'20 
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to divine Revelation, if it teach. or. command any 
thing that is got wed repugnant. to the divine 
Perfe&jons, we ought for that reaſon to conclude 
it an- Iwpoſture ; ;c being much wore. poſlible that 
the moſt Planfhie pretence to Revelation ſhould.be 
falſe, than that. God ſhould  reves!:any Doctrine 
that is. repwgnent to his Nature. So that in all 
our Enquiries what'is pleaſing to God, our laft ap- 
peal muſt be to his Natwre, which is the great Srem- 
_ of Goat and Boil, by which we areto mea- 
ure what is pleaſing and di/pleaſing to him. 

Whilſt Cds we = jgnorant of God's 
Nature, or poſſeſſed with wrong and falſe appre- 
henfions of 1t, we muſt neceſſarily wander in the 
dark, and neither know what to. dd nor how to be- 
have our ſelves towards him. For how cat we 
imogine what will pleaſe or diſpleaſe a dark and un- 
known Nature, whoſe bet and'inclinations we are 
utterly unacquainted with; but if we are under 
faiſe apprehenſ{ions of his. Nature, tbey mult ne- 
enfecly miſlead us n our hewiey an him, 
and put us upon falſe ways of ſerving and pleaſi 
him- Thus1t we apprehend him = be a | Sn 
and te Being,. that is apt to be pleaſed and di/- 
pleaſed with Trifles, in conformity to our appre- 
henfion of his Nature, we ſhall offer him a rrifling 
Service, a Service made up of Pageantry and Com- 
plement, of pormpons ſhew and ceremoniows reſpecs 
and empty Formalities; for ſuch a rrifling Wor- 
ſhip is in it ſelf moſt proper for ſuch a bumorons 
Divinity. So if we apprehend him to be of an 
imperions and tyrannical nature, that governs him- 
ſelf and the World by a blimd and obſtinate Will, 
without any regard to the eternalrea/onr of things, 
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we ſhall worſhip him as the Indians do their arbi- 
trary Devils, 5. e, follow him with bowlings and 1a- 
mentations , with" trembling hearts an frighted 
looks, and d:/mal tones, and by flattering him with 
praiſes and fawning upon him with b7 ſubmilſi- 
ons andaddreſles L Feavorr to cellogue with Hea- 
ven, and ingratiate our ſelves with, its dreadful 
Majeſty ; for what can. be more agreeable to ſuch 
a tjrannical Divinity than ſuch a forc'd and ſlaviſt 
Worſhip? In a word, it we apprehend him to be 
a fond and indulgent Being, that is governed by a 
fooliſh pity and blind commiſeration, we ſhall not 
fail to render him a ſuitable Worſhip, s. e. to re- 
tire and grow melancholy, to whine and bemoan our 
ſelves ; to deje& our looks and dyfigure our coun- 
renances, and feaze our Souls into fits of fruitleſs 
compun&tion, that. ſo by the ſoft Rhetorick of a 
well affed ſorrow we may pierce his Bowels and 
melt him into pity and compaſſion towards us; for 
what cafi be more prevalent with ſuch a ſoft and 
indulgent Deity, than ſuch a mournful and paſſionate 
Religion? Thus whilſt we have wrongful appre- 
henſtons of God, they muſt neceſſarily i/ead us 
into falſe ways of Worſhip, becauſe we can no 
otherwiſe worſhip him than by rendering him ſuch 
Services as are /nitable co the apprehenſions we 
have of his Nature; and therefore while we 
think any otherwiſe ot his Nature than ir &, we 
muſt neceſſarily think ſuch Services ſuiz«ble ro ut as 
are Of, 

But if we truly underſtand what God &«, we can- 
not bue apprehend what Worlkip is /#:2eble to 
him, by that Eternal cong» wry and proportion that 
there is berween 1hings and rings; which ws as ob- 
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vious to mens 7inds, as ſounds and colours to their 
ears and eyes. If God be a Being endowed with 
ſuch and ſuch PerfeRions, every Man's mind will 
tell him thar between ſuch an Obje# and ſuch a#i- 
ons and affefions there is a watwral congruity, and 
therefore /o and ſo he ought to be treated and ad- 
dreſi'd to, with ſuch and ſuch ations and affeQi- 
' Ons to be ſerved and worſhip'd.So that if we appre- 
hend God truly as he &, circled with all his natural 
glories and perfe&ions, our apprebenſions will produce 
in us ſuch afe#ions, and our affeaions ſuch deporr- 
ment and behaviour towards him as are ſuitable to 
the perfedtions of his Nature, and we ſhall worſhip 
him with ſuch Services as will both pleaſe and be- 
core him ; with admiring thoughts and dutiful wills 


and God-l:ke afte&tions; with an ingenuexs fear, a | 


humble confidence and an obedient love; with chear- 
ful Praiſes and profound Adorations ; with ſober,wiſe 
and rational Devotions; ſuch as will wing and em- 
ploy our beft atfe&Aions and moſt noble Faculties ; 
For *tis ſuch a Y/onſhip only that can ſuit ſuch Per- 
feftions, and pleaſe ſuch a Nature as God's. 

IE. A right —_—— of God 1s alſo neceſlary 
to inſpire us with the beſt Plinciple of ſerving him. 
For it's certain that there is no Principle 1n hu- 
mane Nature that will fo efetually engage us to 
the /erwvice of God, or render our ſervice ſo ac- 
ceftable to him, as that of Love; which will tune 
our Wills into ſuch an Harmony with God's, that 
we ſhail no longer cbuſe and refuſe according to 
our particular I;Eings or diflikings, but what is 
moſt pleaſing or diſpleaſing to him will be ſo to ws; 
and our wills bzing thus ?nited and ſubjefed to by, 
our obedier.ce will extend to all his Chmmanc 

an 
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and admit no other bounds. but his il and Pleg- 
ſure. Whereas if we do not obey him out of /ove, 
we ſhall endeavour to coptratt our, obedience into _ 
35 2arrow a compals as may be, becauſe we ſhall 
render it to him with, a grudging, mind, and con- 
ſequently with a narrow and ftingy hand; for we 
hall ſerve him no'farther than we are driven by 
fear and the reſtleſs, 1mportunities of. a clamoreas 
conſcience, and ſa conſequently fall infinitely - 
ſhort of our duty, ,and'take up in a partie! and by- 
riuical obedience. For while ws do not Jove 
IM, 1t is impoſlible we ſhould obey him with a. 
ready. all, which is the proper ſear of his Empire; 
and while we obey him with a /«bborn and re-. 
belions will, we are.only his Saves, but.che Devils 
ſubjecFs.; "Till: therefore we do obey him, at leaſt 
in ſomz meaſuye, from a. Principle of love, it is 
impoilible our dbedience ſhould be either univer- 
{al of ſincere. | | | 
But to the inſpiring our Souls with this Principle, 
there is nothing -more neceſſary than right appre- 
benſions of God, who in himſelf is doubtleſs the 
moſt arable of beings, as having all thoſe Pei- 
teHions in infieite degrees that can beger or de- 
ſerve a rational affeion. So thac we cannot 
think him co be any way otherwiſe than he &, with- - 
out thinking him leſs lovely, and detra&ing more 
or leſs from the infinite beauty of his Nature ; 
For ſince he cannot be more lovely than he is in 
bimſelf, every falſe apprehen{jon of him muſt 
needs repreſent him leſs lovely. But ſince of all 
his Perfections chat” of his Goodneſs is he molt 
powerful motive and ingageinent ot, Love, there 15 


agching more neceſſary co indie our lays tofum 
; Y than 
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than right apprebenſions thereof, For being ifi- 
_ ood, as he 1s, in his own Nature, it is jm- 
ble we ſhould conceive him to be bearer than 
het: and therefore every falſe notion we enter- 
tain of his goodneſs myſt neceſſarily detra# from it, 
and ſo much as wedetraQt from his goodveſs,fo much 
we detrat from the principst reaſon and monive 
of our loving him. Andtherefore'in order to the 
 ingaging of our love to him; it concerns us above 
| alſthings not to entertain any Opinion of him chat 
refleas a diſparagement on his goodnefi. For too 
many ſuch Opinions there are that have been jm 
bibed among Chriftians as the fundamental Prin- 
ciples' of their Orthodoxy ; namely ſuch. as theſe, 
that God's Sovereign Willis the ſole rale af his aj. 
011, and that he doth things nat becauſe they are 
juſt and reaſonable, but that they are juſt and rea- 
ſonable becauſe he dorb*ern; as if he were merely 
an Omnipotent, blind Wyll that as without Res- 
ſon, and did run through the World like an irre: 
ſible Whirlwind, burrying all things before him 
without any conſideration of right or wrong ; That 
his Decrets of Governins and diſpoſing his Crea- 
rures are wholly founded in his abſolute and irre- 
ſitible Will, that determines of the everlaſting fate 
of Sonls without any reaſon,' or foreſight Ot condi- 
tion ; that by this his «naccountable Will he hath 
:mpaled the far greater part of *em within an ab 
ſelure Decree of Reprobation, for no other end. but 
that Nimred-l;ke he might have game enough to 
{port and breath his vengegnce for ever ; and that 
aving nailed 'em to this woful Croſs by this his 
dire Decree, he bids 'em ſave themſelves and tome 
down, as thoſe cruel Mockers did our — 
an 
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and becauſe they 'do not obey, vorments and cru. 
ciates *em-for ever, & ngh he knows chey. are no* 
able to do it of themſelves, and hath purpoſed never 
to te todoit. Which Opimions do repre- 
_ d in" ſuch a formideble dreſs, circled with 

4 fern and 2a/th Majeſty,asis more ape to in- 
faber with Sortor chan we: Forthough by per- 


our ſelves that we are of 'the ſmall number 
of his cJefed Fayourites, we may work our minds 
into ſbtne degtee'vf love to him; yer when we con- 
der haw ſepergy he hath treated the ref of our 
ellow Creatures, without any other reaſon but his 
awh 740, chis'will intermingte Tuch a primneſs 
Wet his files; ſuch a rervyouy wich thofe Charms 
for which we tore tum, as muſt neceſſarily 4amp 
the fervours of Siir ove, and*&vet and anjon freez 
It into horror” ahd effonifhment,* and fo fear will 
be at. leaft the predominant Principle of our Obe- 
dience ; and while it = fo, our Religion muſt needs 
p under great" iperfe#ions and  infirmties, 
For while aur feer an ad of God 15 the 'g0- 
wverning Principle of our Religion, we ſhall bue do . 
penance in all our addreſſes tohim, and every a&t 
of our Obedience will be a kind of Martyrdom, fo 
that we ſhall never be able torentertain any chear- 
ful converſe or, friendly Society with him, and yer 
ſerve him we muſt for fear our meglet# of Inm ſhould 
rouſe his Vengeance againſt us3 and between | 
this weceſſity of, coming to him, andthis fearfaineſs 
of approaching him, what can there be begotten 
but” a' forged and tonftraind Devotion, which be- 
cauſe we'do not love, we would willingly Jeave;did 
'not our dread arid borroy of him drag #s to his Al- 


tars. And as ws ſhall ſerve him with a forc's Obe- 
Y 4 dience, 
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dience, ſo we hall obey. him,wuh ia ſordid and 
niggardly ation. and while we grudg him our 
Otedience, we. ſhall bz-moſt backward to obey 
him 1n thoſe inſtanges of: Duty. that are of great- 
e/# moment and weft pleaſing, to. him, : and-moſt 
forward in thoſe that are of leef,, concern.and 
moſt - pleaſing tg our ſelves  Thas while our 
minds are ridden; with ſour and rid apprehen- 
ſions. of God, .rbey, ſtill inſpire us: with a flaviſh 
dread. of him,. and, that- will refrain and comratt 
our Obedience to him. Thus: Maximus Tyrias 
excellently 'repreſents. the-Caſe, 5. wr cvonGis glag 
2474, 3.) dundlawy xbaak 25 * of ppader®, © Gum: 
fiis 5. dix& M1,,. hogs Ss 6 Jrnduper' 6 wy 
Sugoy TY eager] .oggorm. Tis Inorg arty... hus': 6 dy 
mT; Ne woofueiar, uw? MING dingy : Worms, 3 i 
Des 15 v5 wome RY. Weave, i.e. the truly reli 
£ious Man 1s the Friend of God,. but the ſuper- 
ſtitious- 1s his flatterer, and the. farmer is happy, 
but the latter miſerable ; for the one being en- 
couraged by : his ewn_ Vertue, approaches God 
without any {laviſh fear. and dread, but the o- 
ther being debaſled with the..ſenie. of his. own 
wickedneſs approaches him with trembling and 
deſpair, dreading him as a cruel Tyrant, Ds/- 
lert. 4. | I 

If therefore we would render him a cbearfu?, 
free and univerſal Obedience, we muſt endeavour 
tro repreſent him fairly ro our own minds, and to 
think of him as he «, and as he hath repreſented 
bimſelf in the holy Scriptures, 4... as a 'bounti- 
fe 1 benefaRor tg all his Creation, and an. «ri- 
werſal Lover of the Souls of Men; that. would 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the os tf 
| eh os is rot LIT '* = 
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hedge te truth, and doth heartily and. readily 
contribute to our eternal welfare; that leaves no 
art of love, no method. of. kindneſs. unattempred 
to reſcue us from eternal perdition, and when we 
have utterly baffled and defeated them all , doth 
moſt «zwillingly abandon' us to the woeful fate we 
have choſen and prepared for our ſelves; that in 
puniſhing even the moſt ncorrigible fanners doth 
not at all deſign to wreak and pratifie his wn re- 
venge, but ta dogood to the World, and warp 0- 
thers by their; ſufferings not to imitate their ſins: 
And in a word, that 1mportunately invites us back 
when we are gone aſtray, and upon .our. returs 
graciouſly receives us, and when he hathreceived 
us 15 infinitely. induſtrious to prepare us for. happi- 
neſs, and when he hath; prepared, us abundant- 
ly rewards us, and when he. hath rewarded us 
everlaſtingly criumphs. in our Glory and Beatr- 
tude 3 theſe and ſuch: like. thoughts are . trul 

worthy of God, and befitting the infinite. 9 
neſs of his Nature, and as ſucb do..carneltly re- 
commend him to our affe&iong, as the moſt amiable 
and i:dearing obje& in the World; and” when by 
ſuch recommendation they have captivated our 
affections, and kindled our hearts into an wnfeign- 
ed love of him, they have inſpired us with {uch a 
vigorous Principle of ation, as will bath animace 
and imnoble our Religion , and render i +: uly 
worthy of God and ourſelves ; For then we ſhall 
'ſerve him with a free and dutiful will, a liberal 
affeion, and a cheerful heart, and conſequently 
render him a ful, and generous, and willing obs- 
dience. . For ſo holy David tells us, Pſal. 119g. 
32. I1willrun the ways of thy Commandments a 
| thou 
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thou ſhalt enlarge my heart, i.e. when thou ſhalt 
open and” widen my heart with the Tove of thee 
( for fo St. Panlexpounds the Phraſe, '2 Cor. 6.11.) 
I ſhall moſt readily.and chearfully obey thee. 

HL A right epprehen/ion of God 1s alſo neceſ- 
ſary to direF_ns to the end for which we are to 
ferve himz without which it 15 impoſflible we 
ſhould ferve him ecceprably. For as a good inten- 
tzon doth not'\quſtifie a had aQion, fo neither doth 
a good ation, a bad intention, and unleſs both are 

ood, neither are acceptable. If I do an atian 
as 1s -naterially good with reſpe& to a bad end, 
I wnballow and witiate it, and render it formally 
evil, If 1 faft for frife, or give Alms for vain- 
glory, or pray to give a colour co my Rapines and 
Oppreſſions ; "my very Devotion 15 a cheat, my 
Mortification a'lie, and my Charity an impoſture. 
So thatin order to our ſerving of God acceprably, 
1's neceffary we ſhould dire# choſs ſervices we 
render him to thew ri7ht and a7 ns end; and 
what that is we cannot well underſtand unleſs we 
have a right apprehenſion of his nature ; for to be 
fure God hath propoſed char to us for the end of 
our Worſhip, which is moſt agreeable to his own 
perfection, and therefore unleſs we have a right 
Notion of his perfe&ions, how can we rightly ap- 
rehend what end 15\moſt agreeable to ther ? E 
or inſtance, the right end of vur ſerving him, 1s 
that we may glorifie itn tor ever in an everlaſting 
participation of his perfeition and happineſs ; and 
this we-can be no otherwiſe certaim'of, than by 
a true furvey and inſpe&ion of his nature, which 
will inftru& ns char þejng finitely perfe# as he 
is, he muſt be infinitely happy within himſelf, _ 
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| ſo can delign no [elf-end without himſelf, and 
conſequently that the end for which he requires 
our-ſervice is not' any advantage he expects to 
reap from it, or further' addition to his own hap - 
pineſs, he being from all Eternity  p«ft as com - 
pleatly happy as he can be toall Eternity to come; 
and therefore what other end can he be ſuppo- 
{ed to aim at than cur good and happineſs ? Ic 
is true indeed, he Jefigns to glorifie himſelf in 
our happineſs? but how ? Not co render him(clf 
more erions by it than hej is 1n &4imſelf, for that 
is impoſſible; bur to diplo and ſbew forth hjs 
own eſſential Glory toall chat are capable of 4d- 
wiring and imitating him, that thergby he might 
invite them to tranſcriby that goodneſs of his into 
their natures, of which hls glory.is the fine and 
luſtre , and ee to glorifle themſelves; and 
what can more effeually diſplay. the glory of. a 
Being who is infinitely wiſe and powerfs/ and good, 
than to contrive and efe# the happineſs of his 
Creatures,and eſpecially of his rational Creatures, 
who af all others have the moſt ample capacity of 
happineſs? Doubtleſs, the 5bighe/# glory of an 
infinite power, that is conducted byi an infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs, is to. contrive and execute 
the moſt. efftetual methods of doing the greare# 
good ; and what greater good can ſuch a power 
ofe# , than the eternal happineſs of reaſonable 
reatures? So that God's glory and our happi- 
neſs are ſo inſeparably conjoyned, that we cannot 
aim. right at either, hut we mult hit both, and 
whether we ſay that his end is his own glory or 
owr happineſs, it 1s the lamething,; for his glory 
&,qur happineſs, and our happineſs # his glory, 
| an 
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and when he hath perfeFed our Nature, and ad” 
wanced it to the higheſt happinels it is capable of? 
it will ſhine back upon him, even as all other glo” 
rious effefs do on their cauſes, and refle& ever- 
laſting bonour on that infinite Power and Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs from whence it was derived. - Thus 
right apprehenſion; of the nature of God will »a- 
rurally lead us to the great end which be propoſes 
in all his cranſaions with #s, and thereby dire 
us what end we are to propoſe in our tranſactions 
with him. . For that which is God's end ought” to 
be ours, and therefore ſince bz gnd 1s bs ownGlo- 
ry, or, which 1s the ſame thing, our everlaſting 
Happineſs, it ought to be ours allo. pt 
But now while we of uf the nature of 


God, we ſhall be apt to ſet up falſe and indiret# 
ends of ſerving him; as for inſtance, whilſt we 
look upon him -as a ſelfjb being, that' centers 
wholly in himſelf, and ſeparates his intereſt from 
the intereſt of his Creatures, doing every thing 
merely for his ow» ſake, we ſhall think our ſelves 
obliged in all our addrefſes'to him to ſet afide oy 
own intereſt and happineſs, and to aim ſingly and 
ſeparately at his honour and glory; and yet this 
15 the great Fundamental of the whole Scheme of 
tome mens Divinity, viz. That God aims wholly 
at himſelf, and regards the good of his Creatures 
no farther than it ſerves hi own intereſt ;/that he 
made this World out of mere oftentation,” to boaft 
and magnifie his own power and greatneſs; and 
gives Laws to his Creatures , and exadts their 
obedience for no ather reaſon but becauſe *tis for 
his honour to be ſerved and worſhipped; that he 


created Hit only to ſhew the power of his wrath 
| an 
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and prepare an everlaſting Triumph for his ven- 
eance; and ereted Heaven for a Theatre to ſhew 
Fimſelf on, that ſo having filled it with a vaſt 
Corona of Angelical and Saintly Spedtators, he 
might diſplay the glory of his MajeFy before them, 
a thereby provoke them to exrol and praiſe and 
commend him for ever. And while we :hxs con- 
ceive of God, how can we hope thathe will ever 
be pleaſed with us unleſs we aim at the ſame end 
that be doth, 5. e. unleſs laying afide all regard to 
our ſelves and our own happineſs both bere and 
hereafter, we intirely dire all our worſhip and 
ſervice to bs glory andintereſt ; which being im- 
poflible for us to do, whilſt we have ſo much /elf- 
love and fo much indigence together, will either 
render our Rehlgion wholly anpraGicable, or 
perplex us with eternal doubts of its truth and 

ſmcerity. | 
And ſuppoſing we cid dire& all our Religion 
to thz end, this inſtead of rendering it more ac- 
ceptable to God would only render it more «nwor- 
thy of him; for then we ſhould ſerve him under 
the notion of his Benefa&ors rather than of his 
Penſioners, with a deliign to enrich him rather 
than to be enriched by him: And what an wnbe- 
ſeeming preſumption 1s it for ſuch indigent Crea- 
tures aswe, to entertain the leaſt thought of con- 
rributing to God, or making any addition to his 
infinite ſtore? He 1s above all want, beinginh- 
nitely ſatufied from the inexbauſt;ble tountain of 
bis own perteaions; and tor us to imagine that 
he needs ouf® Services, and requires them to ſerve 
his own intereſt, 15 to blaſpbeme his All ſufficiency, 
and ſuppoſe him a po:r and indigent Bering, that 
or 
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for want of a perfe# ſatisfaction within bimſelf, 
is forced to rome abroad and raiſe raxes upon his 
Creatures to enrich and ſupply himſelf. For if 
we (ervehim for any end at all, it muſt be either 
to do him good or our f ack if it be to do him 
good, we reproach and diſhonour him by ſuppolin 
that he hath weed of us and our ſervices, whic 
can do him no good unleſs he hath ſome need of 
them. So that whatſoever ſome high-flown.En- 
thufaſts may pretend, that it is ſordid and mer. 
cenary to ſerue God for eur own good, I am ſure | 
to ſerve him for hb good is prophane and blaſphe- | 
ors ; and therefore either we muſt ſerve 7s 
for no good, or ſerve him for our own; and fince 
he is ſo infinitely ſufficient to himſelf, that no- 
thing wecan do can benefit and advantage him, to 
what better purpoſe can we worſhip and ſerve him, 
than to receive benefit and advantage fromhim; 
which inſtead of being baſe and mercenary, is a 
purpoſe moſt becoming both God and our ſelves ? 
For to ſerve him with an intent not to give to, 
but to receive from him, is to acknowledge his 
fulneſs and our own want, his All-ſufficiency and 
our own Poverty; whereas by ſerving him to 
the contrary purpoſe, we do in effe&t ſet up our 
ſelves above him, it being much greater to give 
than it 1s to receive; and to make 7that the end 
of our worſhipping God, which doth in effe&t 
ſuppoſe him to be our inferiour, is to make our 
ſelves Gods inſtead of Votaries, What the true 
end therefore is of our ſerving God, may be eafi- 
ly inferred from a right apprebenſionef his nature. 
For do but conſider him as a Being that is @hove 
all want, that is mfinitely ſatisfied in b4 own per- 
; feions, 
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feRions, and an unbumded Ocean of happineſs to 
bimſelf, and then what other end can you pro- 
ſe in ſerving him, but to derive perfſe&tion and 
Lanines from him, in the accompliſhment of 
which he and you will be Glorified together ? 

IV. And laftly, A right apprebenſion of God is 
alſo neceſlary .to farmih us with proper motives 
and incouragements to ſerve him. It is the nature 
of all reaſonable Beings to be drawn forth into 
action by Motives and Arguments; and the moſt 
powerful Arguments to move us Godward, are 
drawn from the nature of God, from his Majeſty 
and Holineſs, his Truth and Fauſtice, his Mercy and 
Goodneſs ; none of which can have their juſ# and 
full influence upon us, unleſs we havaa right and 
genuine apprehenſion of chem. The confideration 
of his Majeſty is naturally apt to frike our minds 
into an ewfsl! reverence of his Authority ; but 
if we look upon it under the notion of a mere Ar- 
bitrary Greatneſs, that governs not it ſelf by 
Counſel and Reaſon, but by a blind, and abſolute, 
and unacconntable Will, that always chuſes and re- 
fuſes pro:imperio, without any regard to the eternal 
reaſons of things, we may be aſtoniſh'd and confound- 
edat it, but we can never truly reverence K. The 
conſideration of his Holineſs 1s naturally apt to 
deter us from approaching him with wiciow and 
impure afteRions ; butif we place his Holineſs in 
a mere formal afteation of external decency, re- 
ſpect and reverence, and not in the immutable con- 
tormicy of his Will with ; the eternal Rules of 
Rightecuſneſs, i may move us to be very ceremo- 
nous and reſpedful ro him, as to the Place, and 
Garb,and P:ffure of our Worſhip, but it will never 

prevail 
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prevail with us to cleanfe and refifie our hearts 
and affe&tions. Again, the conſideration of his 
Fuſtice 15 naturally apt to refrain us from affromt- 
ing his Authority by perverſe and wilfal] violations 
of his Laws; but while we look upon it as a ſtern 


and implacable Attribute , which nothing will 


appeaſe and fatisfie but blood and revenge, it may 


overwhelm us with borrour and deſpair, bat 'ewill | 
never perſuade us to reform and amend. Once | 


more, the conſideration of his Mercy 1s natural- 
ly apt when we are gone aſtray to imwvite us to 
return, ' with 
pardon and reconciliation; but while we look upon 
it under the notion. of a blind pity, or effeminate 
ealineſs and tenderneſs of Nature, that will admit 
of no ſeverity how wholſom ſoever or neceſſary 
to the ends of Government; inſtead of mowing 
us to repentance, it will animate us in our rebel- 
lion. In fine, the conſideration of his Goodneſs 
15 naturally apt to work upon our Ingenuity, and 
to draw us Godwards with the cords of a man, and 
the bonds of love; but while we miſtake it for a 


blind Parctality, that chuſes its Favourites with- | 


out reaſon, and' rewards them without reſpe& to 
their Qualifications, inſtead of captivating our 
love, 'ewill provoke our diſdain, Ne excite 1N us 
a ſecret contempt and averſation. 

Thus though the nature of God be in it ſelf a 
moſt fruitful Topick of Motives-and Arguments 
to ingage us to ſerve and obey him, yet by the falſe 
repreſentations that are ſometimes made of it, 
it may be perverted into an inducement to wicked- 
neſs, and made a plauſible pretence to encourage 
and ju//:fie 1n us our rebellions againſt him. Whilſt 

We 


ze hopeful proſpe& it gives us of | 
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we look upon God as he is in himſelf, ſhining 
with his own unſtained and immaculate Glories, 
there 15 nothing more apt to influence all the 
ſprings of motion within us; to inflame our love, 
encourage our hope, and alarm our fear, and by 
theſe to ſet the Wheels of our Obedience agoing. 
For there is nothing in humane nature that is 
capable of being moved and- affeFed by Reaſcn, 
which hath not an anſwerable reaſon in the na- 
ture of God to move and affeF it. And as in him 
there are all the reaſons that can = us, lo there 
is all the force and efficacy of thoſe reaſons, every 
thing in him being perfet# and infizice ; in him 
there is an infinite beary to attrat our /ove, an 
infinite g-od to inflame our deſire, an\infunte kind- 
neſs to affeR onr ingenuity,an infinite Fuſtice armed 
with an infinite power to awaken out fear, an in- 
finite mercy to invite our hope, and an\infinite eruth 
to confirm and ſupport it. So that' 'tis beyond 
the power of all humane imagination to frame or 
fancy an Objed that is lo every way fitted and af- 
fe# humane nature, and znfluerce all its Princt- 
ples of a&tion,-as God in bimſelf is, VVhilſt 
therefore we apprehend him tru/y, and as he is 1n 
himſelf, the contideration of him muſt needs be of 
wonderful force to oblige us to ſerve and obey him, 
and there is not one of all thole glorious pertettt- 
ons in which his Nature is arrayed, but will fug- 
geſt to us ſome powerful perlwalive to Piery and 
Vertue, and either by our fear or our hops, our 
love or our pratitude,, incline our hearts to keep 
his Commandments. So that if we are gnorans 
of his perfections, or do entertain falſe Notions 


concerning them, we ſhall either war thoſe Mo- 
£ ues 
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tives to Piety which they naturally ſuggef,ordraw 
Arguments from them to encourage and juſtifie us 
in our rebellions againſt him. And thus you ſee 
in all theſe inſtances how indiſpenſably neceſſary 


right Notions of God are to engage us to ſerve 
and obey him. 


SECT. II. 


Rules for the forming right Apprehenfions 
of God. 


Tonyfius the Aveopagite, and from him all the 
Schoolmen, aflign three ways by which we |] 

are to frame our apprehenſions of the Nature of | 
God, viz. Viam Cauſalitats, viam Eminentie, & 
viam Remtionis,s. e. the way of Cauſality, the way 
of Eminency, andthe way of Remotion. The firſt 
conſiſts in arguing from thoſe perfeions which 
God hath cauſed and produced in his Creatures to 
the perfetions of his Nature. For whatſoever de- 
grees of perfe&tion there are in the Creature, they 
muſt either be wxcreated, which is contradiction, 
or flew trom. the Creator as from the 1mmenſe 
Ocean of ail perfeation ; but 'tis impoſhible they 
ſhould flow from him, unleſs they were firſt iz him. 
\Sothat when we behold ſuch and ſuch perteions 
inthe Creature,we may from them moſt cercainly 
-#»fecr that the ſameare all in God, who 1s the canſe 
and fountain of them 5 and though the divine 
| N ature 
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Nature abounds with innumerable Vertues and 
Perfe&ions, yet 'tis impoſlible for us by our own 
natural light to diſcover any other of them than 
thoſe of which he himſell hath imprinted ſome 
ſpecimens upon created Beings; theſe being the 
only Scales by which our underſtanding can aſ- 
cend to the reach and view of the divine perfeQ1- 
ons. Bur becauſe all created perfe&ions are not 
only ſhort in their degrees, but alſo intermingled 
with defe&s in their very kind and nature ; there- 
fore in attributing them to God we ought carefully 
to abſtra&t from them whatever 1s defeFive whe- 
ther it be in kind or degree. For God is the canſe 
of perfefion only, but, not of defe#, which ſo far 
forth as it is natural to createdBeings hath no cauſe 
at all, but is merely a negation or non-entity. For 
every created thing was a negation or non-entity 
| before everit had a poſitive being, and it had only 
Jo much of its primitive negation taken away from 
it, as it had poſitive being conferred on it : atid 
therefore fo fe forth as it &, its being 15 to be ar- 
tributed to that ſoveregn cauſe that produced ir, 
bur ſo far forth as it 15 not, 1ts not being is to be at- 
tributed to that Original Now-entity out of which it 
was produced. For-that which was once nothing 
would {ti have been nothing, had it nor been for 
the cauſe that gave being to it; and therefore that 
it-1s ſo far nothing ſtil]. z. e. limited and defettive, 
is only to be attributed ro 11s own premitive no- 
thingneſs. As for inſtance, 1f I give a*poor man 
an hundred pounds, that he is worth fo mach 
Money 1s wholly owing to me, but that he 1s nor 
worth a hundred more 15 owing only to his own 
poverty; and juſt fo, that 1 have ſuch and ſuch 
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perfe4ions of being 1s wholly owing to God who 
produced me out of nothing, but that I have ſuch 
and ſuch defe&#s of being is only owing to that 
Nomw-entity out of which he produced me; and 
therefore ſince our perfe&tons are derived from God, 
but not our defets, *tis alcogether as anreaſonable 
to attribute the /atter to him, as 1t is reaſonable to 
attribute the former. 

Now the defe#s of created perfetions which we 
are to remove and abſratt from God in our con- 
ceptions of him, are of two forts ; Firſt of the 
thing ; Secondiy, of the mode of the thing The de- 
fect of the thing is when the thing is/e!f is ſuch 
as that it wholly excludes ſomething much better 
and more perfect ; thus matter for inſtance is de- 

ective in the thing, becauſe it excludes firitual 
and immaterial (ubitance, which is much more ex- 
cellent than itſelf. The defect of the mode of the 
rbing, is whenthe thing 1s ſo excellent in z/e/f, as 
that 1t excludes nothing better, but yet 1s dehici- 


© entin degrees of perfe&ion. As for inſtance, Wiſ- 


dom and Goodneſs, Reaſcn and Underſtanding, are 
things ſo excellent in themſelves, as that they ex- 
Clude nothing that 1s more excellent, but yet as 
reſiding 1n created Beings want a great many pofſi- 
ble degrees of pertetion, Now both theſe detects 
being natural are uncauſed, and fo cannot proceed 
from the Author of Nature, and not proceeding 
fom him, they cannot be ſuppoſed to be i» him, 
and therefore in our conceptions of him ought not 
ro be attributed ro him. In reſpect theretore of 
theſe rwofold defects in created pertections, 1t 1s 
neceſſary we ſhould conceive of God in the way 
Remotion and Eminence, as well as of Cavſality; 

other- 
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otherwiſe we ſhall injuriouſly attribute to him the 
Defe&s of his Creatures, of which he is ot the 
caule,as well as their perfeFions of which he s. If 
therefore we would do God right in our thoughts 
and conceptions of him, we muſt in the firſt place 
remove from himall defe& in the thing, that is, all 
matter and material pzrfeFions 3; becauſe they 
are defetive 1n their very kind and nature, as ex- 
cluding ſuch ſubſtance and perfeRions as are 1n- 

>mparably more excelent than themſelves; and 
this is to conceive of him in the way of Remotion, 
which confiſts in removing all kind of matter and 
material affeions from our thoughts and appreben- 
ſions of God. And then in the ſecond place we 
muſt abſtract from him all defe& in the mode of the 
thing, i. e. all the defect of degrees of theſe ſpiritual 
perfe&ions of the Creature which we attribute to 
him, and raife and exa/t them in our own minds 
to their utmoſt height and eminence; and this 1s to 
conceive of him 1n the way of eminency, which 
confiſts in aſcribing to God the ſhore and limited 
_ perfedtions of his Creatures abſfraffed from all 

defe# and limitation., Theſe three ways therefore 
are all indiſpenſably neceſſary to lead us to a true 
diſcovery of the Nacure of God ; as will yet far- 
ther appear by the following Rules I ſhall lay down 
_—_— forming a rigbs Notion and apprehenſion 
. of him. 


Firſt, If we would think aright of God, we 
muſt attribute all po/ible perfe&ion to him. 

Secondly, In formmg our Notions of his Perfe- 
Rions we muſt cake our riſe from the PerfeRtions 


we behold in his Creatures. 
7 2 Thirdly? 
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Thirdly, In afcribmg to him the perfections 
of his Creatures we muſt abſtraf from them every 
thing that 1s defeFive and imperfedt. 

Fourthly, In arguing from the perfe&ions of 
the Creature to the perfetions of God, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between the tate and relations of God 
and Creature. 

Fifthly, Though in arguing from the perfeRi- * 
ons of the Creature to the perteions of God we 
are not to ſubje&t him to the Rules of a Creatare, 
yet we are not always to ſuppoſe his Will and his 
Power tobe in perfe& ſubjeftion to the perfetions 
of his Nature. R 

Sixthly, In conceiving of his Perfefions we | 
mult always ſuppoſe them to be exactly barmonious 
and conſitent with each other, | | 


I. Tothe forming ot a right apprebenſionof God, 
it is neceſſary that we aſcribe to him all poſſible 
perfeticn, For he being the fir and ſupreme cauſe 
trom whence all the -perfections of Being are de- 
rived, muſt neceſſarily include all perfection in 
himſelf, and be all thoſe perfe&tions which he 
hath communicated to others $ for how can he give 
that which he hath nor? Ut 1s true indeed, free 
cauſ:s may give /eſs to their effects than they have 
in themſelves, but it 15 impoſſible chey ſhould give 
mire; though they may withheld trom © thoſe. 
efic&s any perfedicn or degree of perte&tion which 
they bave, they cannot derive to them any which 
they have not. Whatloever therefore is 'a perfe- 
6101 07 -1ng, mult necelfarily be eſſential ro that 
ſupreme Cruſe from whence all Being 1s derived; 
otherwil2 there would be more in his effects _ 

ba ener 
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there is in himſelf, and conſequently more than he. 


could give or bethe cauſe of, which is a contra» 
diction. 

And as all thoſe perfe&ions that are in created 
Beings muſt neceſſarily exit in the nature of God, 
ſo muſt all thoſe too that are poſſible in themſelves. 


For every perfe&ion that 1s pollible in itſelf 


muſt. be poſſible to him who is the cauſe of all 
things ; but no perfe&tion can be pyſible to him 
that 1s not a&uely in him ? for no cauſe can pro- 
duce that perfe&ion in another which it hath not 
in «ſelf, and therefore if there be any perfection 
that 15not i= him, 'ris impoſlible it ſhould ever be 
produced by him, and that which is impoſlible 
to God mult be impoſlible in his own nature, that 
which 1s not an objec of omniporent power is not 
an objec of any power, and that which is not an 
objetof any power, 1s in uſelf impoſſible, Since 
therefore every perfection that is poſlible in #- 
ſelf _muſt be poſlible to God, and fince no perie- 
&ion that is not #» him can be poſlible ro him ;; ic 
neceſſarily follows, that all the perfetions thac 
are poſſible in themlelves are a&ually exiſting in 
the Nature of God. 

IL. In forming our Notions of God's perfeci- 
ons, we muſt cake our re from thole pertections 
which we behold in his Creatures, For our un- 
derſtanding being too ſhort-ſighted to penetrate 
immediately into the ſubſtance and eſſence of things, 
hath no other way to know and-apprebend them, 
bur eicher by their cauſes or by their effe&s ; bur 


now God bzing the firſt and ſupreme tountain of 


all cauſes cannot be known by his cauſe, becauſe 
he hath none, and ma——__ is knowable only dy 
4 is 
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his effe#s, that is, by the works of bis Creation 
that lie- before us, and are within the proſpe& of 
our underſtandings ; in the which all that is ex- 
cellent and goed is an 1[luſtrious Comment and Pa- 
rapbraſe upon God. | 

Now the efe#s of God are all reducible to 
theſe fonr generals, Subſtance or Eſſence, Life, 
Senſe and Reaſon; all which are in man, who is 
the Epiteme of the World, and a compleat_Mo- 
del of all the Werks of God; and therefore not 
only all :beſe, but all the proper Excellencies and 
PerſeHions of theſe muſt be ſuppoſed to be in Ged, 
trom whom they are derived. 

The firſt effe&t of God is ſubſtance. Now the 
proper perftections of ſubſtance are Amplitude and 
Faineſs of Being. By the Amplitude of ſubſtance, 
1] mean its greatz:e/s or largeneſs as to the diffuſion 
or extent of it, in oppoſition to /irrleneſs, or, 
which is the ſame thing, to being defined to, or 
circumſcribed within a ſmall and inconſiderable 


> 


ipace; by the Fuln?ſs of ſubſtance, I mean its 
having more of Efſenceor Being, by which it 1s 
more removed from not being , in oppotition to 
things that have bur /;tr/e being in them), that are 
of fo flecting and tran/iory a nature as that they 
are next to nothing, Wherefore in conceiving of 
God, we mult alcribe to him theſe perfeions of 
ſubſtance, even to their utmoſt poſſibility, that is, 
we mult conceive him to be a Being of infinite 
Amplitude, that js neither defined nor circumſcri- 
bed within any certain ſpace, but co- exiffswith, 
and penetrates and paſſes throughall things; and 
' by thus concerving of him we attribute to him 
Immenſity, which conſiſts in being anconfined by 
| any 
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any bounds of ſpace in the our-ſpreading of him- 
ſelt'to all places that we can ſee or imagine ,and 
infinitely beyond chem. And then in conceiving . 
of him we muſt alſo aſcribe to him infinite Fiul- 
neſs of Being, by which he is ſo infinitely remo- 
ved from not being, as that he cannot but be; and 
by thus conceiving of him, we ateribute to him 
neceſſary exiſtence, which conliſts in being out. of 
all poſſibility of not being. 

But then ſecondly, another of thoſe Works of 
God from which we are to take our riſe in con- 
ceiving of his PerfeRtions; 15 Life. For he is the 
cauſe and fountain of all that life that is in the 
World, and therefore mult not only have life i 
. bimſelf , but the utmoſt perfetion of it alſo that is 
poſſible, Now the Perfe&ions of lite are Aﬀiviry 
and Duration; by Ativity | mean a vigorous 
power and ability to at, in oppoſition to weakneſs 
and impotence, which muſt needs be a grear per- 
fection of Life, which is the ſpring and principle 
of Acion ; by Duration | mean a /ovg continu- 
ance of | Lite, in oppoſition to that which is ſtore 
and momentany ;' for the more laſting the lite is, 
the more perfed# it 15, and the more there 1s of it, 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we muſt aſcribe 
to him the atmoſt perfetion of life that is poſſible ; 
that is, we mult conceive him to be finitely 
attive and powerful, and doth what he pleaſes in 
Heaven and on Earth, and caneffe& whatſoever 
is poſſible in itſelf, and not repugnant © the other 
perte&ions of his Nature and 1n thus conceiving 
of him; we attribute Oz»nipotence to him, which 
conliſts in an ability to do every thing that doth nor 
imply a contradition, either to the nature - the 
£5 things 
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things themſelves, or to the nature and perſeions 
of the deer ; and then in conceiving of him we 
muſt alſo aſcribe to him an infinite dsration of 
Life, that 1s, a life that is not bounded either by 
a beginning or an end, but. 1s from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, and coexiſts and runs Parallel with all 
Duration paſt, and preſent, and to come ; and by 
thus concerving of him we attribute Eternity to 
him, which confiſts in a boundleſs duration of life 
without any term of beginning or end. 

But then thirdly, Another of theſe effects of 
God from which ye are to take our riſe in con- 
cieving the Perfe&tions of God, is Senſe ; by 
which 1 do not underſtand carza! or material 
ſenſe only, which conſiſts in perceiving the frokes 
and impreſſions of material Obje&s on our ſenſo- 
ries, but fenſ2 in the general, whether it be of 
material or ſpiritual Beings, For that ſpiritual 
Beings have as exquiſite a. ſenſe of ſpiritual Ob- 
jects, as corporal of corporeal 'ones there 1s no 
doubt to be made ; becauſe otherwiſe we muſt 
ſuppoſe them ſenſible both of pleaſure and pain. 
Now the perie&ion of ſenſe is Quickneſs and Sa- 
gacity of Perception, whether it be of painful or 
of pleaſant, grateful or ungrateful Objets; and 
that 15 to be found not only in Beaſts and Men, but 
allo in ſeparated (pirits, 1n Angels, and in God 
bimſelf. For though none of theſe have any cor- 
poreal (enſe to feel and perceive the 1mpreflions of 
corporal Objects, yer that both Angels and ſepa- 
rated Spirits have a ſpiritusl ſenſe of [piritusl 1m- 
preffions, by which they are ſubje&ed to pain 
and pleaſure, cannot be-denied ; and though God 
by the infinite perfection of his Nature is engmge 

rom 
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from all ſenſe of pain, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that he who 15 the fountain from whence all ſenſe 
is derived ſhould himſelf be inſen/ible; and if he 
be not, we ought to ſuppoſe him as ſenſible of all 
that 1s truly pleaſant and good as it is poflible to 
be ; and where there.1s no infinite good, as there 
1s in the nature of God, it is poſlible to be infi- 
nitely ſenſible of it; and in thus conceiving, we 
- attribute to him #mfinite m—_—_— For what elſe 

is an infinite ſenſe of good but infinite pleaſure 
and bappineſs; and-this is the happineſs: of God, 
that he is infinitely perfe# in himſelf, and infi- 
nitely ſenſible of his own perfetions and therein 
infinitely pleaſed and delighted, 

Fourthly and laſtly,” Another of thoſe Works 
of God from whence we areto take our riſe in 
conceiving of his perfeQions, is Reaſon. For 
that light of reaſon which ſhineth in humane and 
Angelical minds being razed forth, and derived 
from him, he muſt be ſuppoſed not only to have 
reaſon i himſelf, but ro have it in 1ts utmoſt poſ- 
fible perfeftion, Now the perfeRtion of reaſon 
conſiſts in Knowledge and Wiſdom in the Under. 
ftanding, and Redtitude or Righteouſneſs in the 
Will. By Knowledge T mean conlidering and un- 
derſtanding things abſolutely as they are in their 
own Natures, 1n their Powers and Properties, D:f- 
ferences. and Circumſtances. By Wiſdom I under- 
ſtand a through conſideration of chings as they 
are yelated to one another under the Notion of 
means and ends, and of Itheir firneſs or anfitne(; 
to the 'end/ and purpoles they are deſigned for, 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we mult aſcribe 
to him all poſſible Knowledge and Wiſdom, thac 
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is, a perfe# comprehenfion of all things that ei- 
ther are, or bave been, or ſhall be, or canbe; in 
thort, a knowledg infinitely extenſive , as com» 
prehending all knowable Objets, and infinicely 
mtenſioe, as ſeeing every ſingle Obj& in all its 
relations, dependencies, and circumſtances with a 
molt perfet and infallible view ; and'in thus con- 
ceiving of him we attribute ro him Ommiſcience 
and infiniteVViſdew, By Refuude or Righte- 
exſne(s 112 the Will, which ts the other perfection 
of Reaſon, I mean a conformity of: the ll, and 
conſequently of the affettions and a#1ons, to all 
that right reaſon difates and preſcribes 5 for the 
proper office of reaſon 1s to' condutt the Will, and 
to give bounds and meaſures to our principles of 
action; and in following right reaſon, and cbu- 
fing and refuſing by its eternal preſcriptions, con- 
fiits the Rectiude of the Will, and in that. all Mor 
ral perfetion. In conceiving of God therefore 
we mult atcribute to him all thoſe moral perfetions 
which conſiſt in the intire compliance of. his W:ll 
with the Dicates of his -yfellible Reaſon, and chu- 
fing every thing which right reaſon. approves,-and 
refuſmng every thing which it diſallows, and this 
withth2 moſt perfe& freedom and exattneſs; and 
in thus eonceiving of him we attribute to him in- 
finits Goodneſs, infinite Fuftice, and infinite Truth. 
For as for the firſt viz. infinite Goodneſs, which 
conhiits 1n the i2variable inclination of hys Will 
to do good zo, and procure the happineſs of his 
| Creatures, by which he 1s infinitely removed 
from Envy and Malice, right reaſon dictates to 
him that being infinitely happy i» himſelf, the 

beſt and moſt becoming thing he can do, 1s to pro- 
pagalg 
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Pagate his own likeneſs and reſemblance by doing 
good to, and procuring the happineſs of «hers ; 
and that Envy and Malice, which are the pro- 
perties of poor and indigent Beings, are infincely 
unbeſeeming him who is a /{ elf-[ufficient Nature: 
and accordingly his #411, which always follows 
his Reaſon is infinitely propenſe to the ove, and 
averſe to the other. And as for the ſecond, 
which is infinite Fuftice,which conſiſts in dealing 
with his Creatures according to their ſeveral de- 
ſerts, by which he is infinicely removed from all 
partiality and injuſtice, right reaſon diftates to 
him, that ſince there is an immuteble good and 
evil in the actions of free and reaſonable Agents, 
it is fit that thoſe who do good ſhould receive 
good from him, who 1s the ſupreme Fudge and 
Moderator, and thoſe who do evil, evil, in pro- 
portion to the good 2nd evil of their doings; and 
that to reward evil actions, and to paurſb good 
ones, or to reward thoſe that are leſs good bejond 
thoſe that are more, or puniſh thoſe that are more 
evil beneath thole that are leſs, is to go croſs to 
the natures and reaſons of things; and by theſe 
Di&tates of Reaſon, his Wll is invariably regulated 
in all its tranſactions with his Creatures. Laſt. 
ly, as for infimte Truth, which confiſts in a per. 
fe&t agreement of his declarations with his inten. 
tions, eſpecially in matters of Promiſe, whereby 
he 1s infinitely removed from all deceit and 
falſhood, right reaſon diftates to him , that to 
ſpeak truth is the only natural <»d of ſpeaking, 
that to promiſe is to gize a right, and $0 tend 
to perlorm ſtrict juſtice; that on the contrary, 


lying perveres the ulg of Speech, and betrays a 
baſe- 
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baſeneſs and meanneſs of ſpirit, that to deceive 15 to 
injure, and to fal/ifie promile is to commit a Rob- 
bery ; and accordingly his #1 which 'is ever 

uided by his reaſon, imbraces truth, and rejeFs 
Elſhood with infinite abborrence. 

And thus from the various perfe#ions of God's 
Forks which are before #s, /we may fairly argue 
ro all the perfe&ions of God himſelf. For what- 
ſoever perfections he hath given, he muſt bave, 
and whatſoever perfeRtions he hath, he muſt have 
ſo far as it 15 poſſible ; for if it be poſlible, it muſt be 
within his power, and if it be within his power to 
be ſure *tis included in his Nature ; otherwiſe he 
' muſt chuſe to be Jeſs perfe& when it is in his 
power to be more; And by thus taking our riſe 
to God from the perfe&tions of the Creature, we 
diſcover him to be an immenſe ſelf exiſting ſub- 
ſtance, that 1s ommporent, eternal, infinitely know- 
ing and wiſe, juſt and good, faithful and bappy. 
But to render our diſcovery yet more compleart, 

ITE. Ic tsneceffſary that in aſcribing to him the 
perfe&tion of the Creature we abſtrat# from them 
every thing that 1s defef&ive and imperfett. For 
co be ſure there 1s nothing can be defective or im- 
perfe& in the Cauſe and Author of all perfeRion. 
So that whereas all other Beings have ſome defe&# 
or other intermingled with their perfe&ions, and 
do either want ſome kind of perfe&tion, or ſome 
degree of thoſe kinds wherewnth they are adorned 
God hath all &inds and all degrees of all kinds of 
perfetion; and ſowe muſtconceive of him, if we 
would do him right when we attribute to him the 
| above-named perfe&ions. As for inſtance, when 
we attiibute to him the perfeions of ſubftance, 

We 
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we muſt ab/tra# from them the defect of Corpe- 
reity or material extenſion, which compared with 
Spiritualuy''s a mighty defe# and imperfefion of 
ſubſtance, both as to its Amplitude, and Fulnef of 
Eſſence, For no Corporeal ſubſtance can be at the 
ſame time in the ſame place where another cor- 
poreal ſubſtance is ; becauſe it conſiſts of ſuch 
parts as cannot penetrate each other; ſo that every 
body muſt be limited in preſence, becauſe it cannot 
be where another body is; whereas a Spirit be- 
ing penetrable irſeff, can penetrate or . paſs 
through «ll things, and conſequently be preſent at 
the ſame rime, and in the ſame place, where noc 
only other Bodies are, but other Spirits too. So 
that by attributing body- or matter to God, we 
muſt neceſſarily confine and limit the Amplitude of 
his ſubſtance, which if it be bodily muſt neceſlarily 
be excluded from all thoſe places whch other bo- 
dily ſubſtances are, and conſequently have but a 
finite and limited preſence, which utterly deſtroys 
the infinite Amplitude or Ommipreſence of his fub- 
ſtance. And then bodily ſubſtances being all com- 
pounded of diviſible parts, and conſequently li- 
able to be divided and corrupted, cannot have that 
fulneſs of Being in them which Spirits have, which 
are ſimple and uncompeunded ſubſtances, and con- 
ſequentiy void of all principles of corruption ; fo 
that by attributing body or matter toGod, we ſub- 
fra# from the infinite fulneſs of his Being, and 
inſtead of aſcribing to him neceſſary exiſtence, 
which puts him beyond all peſibility of not being, 
degrade him into a diviſible and corruptible na- 
ture; Wherefore in attributing to God the per- 
feRiaons of lubſtance, we muſt ab/ra# from vow 
Fr 
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all matter and material affetions, and conceive of 
him as a moſt pure and ſimple Spirit. 

Again, when we attribute to him the perfeRi- 
ons of life, viz. Power or Aﬀivity and Duration, 
we muſt wholly abftra# from them all thoſe im- 
perfeFions with which they are commizxt-in the 
Creature. As for inſtance, a&iwity in the Crea- 
rare 1s attended with labour and pains; the not 
abſtrating of which from the Activity of God 
made Epicurms ſuppoſe him to be a reftive Being, 
that withdrew himſelf from Action, for fear of di- 
ſturbing his own bappineſs by it ; whereas labour 
and pains are the imperfettions of ativity, and fo 
ought not to be admitted 3nto our conception of 
God's, which being infinite, there is nothing can 
be difficult or uneaſie to him. For it is becauſe of 
imperfetFion that labour and trouble do attend any 
Beings in their operations ; could they do what 
they do perfe#ly, it would be no labour at al to 
them. God therefore having an infinite power to 
effe&t what he pleaſes, whatſoever he doth he 
doth it moſt perfe#ly, and conſequently without 
any foil or labour ; and lince all things were de- 
rived from him, and are dependent upon him, they 
muſt all be perfe#ly ſubje&to his power ; and where 
there is perfe&t /ubje#ion there can be no reſiſtance, 
and where there is no reſiſtance there can be no 
Iabour. And then as for Duration, which is the 
other perfe&ion of Life, inthe Creature it is atten- 
ded with dependence. For there is no life but de- 
pends upon God, to be ſhortened or prolonged ac- 
cording to his pleaſure ; the livesof all Beings are 
maintained and ſupplied by his all-enlivening power 
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preflions on his Nature; ganomegls, it is impoſ- 
ſible that in propriety of ſpeech he ſhould either 
fear, or grieve, or repent, 'or dzſpair. All theſe 
aftetions indeed are in Scripture attributed to 
him, but then it. is in an improper and Metapho- 
rical (ence; not asif he didat any time feel theſe 
flions within himſelf, but: becauſe he deweans 
imſelf towards av.25 if he did » nor as if the affe- 
tions themſelves had any: place in his Nature, 
but becauſethe natural efe#s of them appear in- 
his a#ions and behaviour. And-though there is: 
no doubt but he reſen;s all thoſeevils which good 
men ſuffer, and bad men comm, yet it is not- 
from any painful imprefiion thit they make upon 
his Nature ;/ for he neither feels the «1 hr 
pities and relieves, nor is vext atthe fins he detefts 
and abhors, butall the reſenement he hath both of 
the evil of our ſufferings and fins 'is perfealy calm 
to himſelf, and devoid'of all: paſſion and\ diftur-' 
bance. "Tis erue, his Wl being perfetly. reaſon-' 
able muſt be differently affefed towards differewt 
Objeds, and contrarily affeted towards contrary 
Obzjes, becauſe they propoſe tot different and 
contrary Reaſons 5 ' and:therefore as it muſt be- 
attected with complacency towards good Objets, fo 
it muſt be affeted:with- abborrence” towards bad; 
but this abhorrence ariſes"not- either from any 
ſenſe of hurt they. do kim, or-fear of hurt they 
can do him, his Nature being: wholly impaſſible, 
but from the repugnancy'they: bear 'to his own in: : 
fallible reaſon;: and his abhorrence being wholly 
founded in this'Reaſon, and not in any | ſe-ſe or-. 
feeling he- hath of-the evils he dereſts, muſt upon 
this account be -ſtript of alli grief and — 
_— cr& 
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Wherefore in attributing to God the perfeRion of 

ſenſe, we mult take care to abſtra& from: it all 
thoſe afe#ions which ſpring out of the imper- 
fedtion-either-of our nature, or our happineſs. 

But then in the laſt place, when we attribute 
to him the perfetions of Reaſon, viz. Knowledge 
and Re&itude of Will, we muſt alſo abſtract from 
them all thoſe imperfe&ions with which they are 
attended in the Creatures; as for inſtance, Know- 
ledge in the Creature is/attended with reaſoning 
and diſcourſing, that is, inferring one thing from 
another, -arguing Con/equents from Principles, and 
_ from Canſes, which is a great imperfettion 
of Knowledge, and a plain indication that -1t is 
nerrow and confined in it (elf, 2nd not to be. im- 
proved / without labour and fudjy. For that we 
are fain to-infer onething out of another 15 an 
evident token that we know but in part, becauſe 
in this way.our knowledge muſt be ſucceſive, and 
we muſt know one thing before we can know ano- 
ther ; we muſt know the Principles before we can 
know the Conſequents, and the Cauſes before the 
Effe&s ; elſe how can we deduce the one from the 
other? And this deducing or #rferring requires a 
great deal of fudy and labour. Wherefore. in at- 
cributing Knowledge to God, we muſt abſtract from 
ie this 1imperfeion of reaſoning and diſcourſe; 
for his Knowledge being ifinue or unconfined by 
the utmoſt extention and duration of things, doth 
at one Intuition or ſimple view behold all things 
pa/t, and -preſent, and to come, yea, whenſoever, 
whereſoever, or hbowſoever poflible ; and behold- 
ing as he doth all Conſequents in their Principles , 


all Efe#sn their Cauſes, he doth not know one 
Aa2 thing 
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thing after another, but comprehends them al 
rogetber 1n his infinite mind, without ahy ſucceſ- 
ſion or improvement, So that from all _—_— 
paſt he knew as much as he doth now, and as muc 

as he will do toall Eternity tocome; for his Know- 
ledge was always infinite, and what is infinite ad- 
mits not either of -ore or Jeſs. And then for 
that other perfeaion of reaſon which confiſts in 
Refitude of Will, m the Creature it is acquired, 
even as that Knowledge and Wiſdom 1s by which 
it is meaſured and regulated. For ReAtitude of 
Will conſiſting in chuſing and refuſmg as right Rea- 
ſon direFs, muſt needs be acquired 1n the Creature, 
becauſe that Right Reaſon is ſo, by which it chuſes 
and refuſes; fo that there is the ſame defe& and 
imperfection in the Reatitude of our Wills as 
there is in our Reaſon and Knowledge, that is, 
that ir 15 not altogether, but acquired by degrees, 
and ſoit may be is 1nfinitely ſucceſſroe and improve- 
able. Wherefore in attributing to 'God Re&i- 
tude of Will, which, as1 ſhewed before, conſiſts 
in Goodneſs, and Tuſtice, and Truth, we are 
wholly to abſtraft from it this imperfe&ion of 
being acquired. For it is eſſential to his Will to 
followthe Di&tates of his Underſtanding and Rea- 
ſon, and eſſential to his Underſtanding to diftate 
to his Will all the parts and degrees of Goodneſs, 
Juſtice, and Truth; fo thac the redticude of his 
Wall is ;»finite both as to the extent and-degrees of 
it, there being no good, no degree of good that an 
infinite reaſon can propoſe, but what his Will doth 
moſt readily imbrace; and pertedtly comply with 
1o that the Reauude of . his Will is fiich- as cauld 
not be acquired-patt- after part, degree after de- 
; "37 gree, 
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gree, becauſe it is eſſentially infinite ; and from e- 
verlaſting he was as good, and as juſt, and as faith 
ful as now, and ro everlaſting he cannot be better, 
oryuſter, or faithfuller than he &, becauſe what is 
eltentially infinite admits no improvement either of 
parts or degrees. And thus you ſee how 1n all theſe 
reſpe&s.it is abſolutely neceſſary tothe framing 2 
right Apprehention of God, that in aſcribing to 
him the perfe&tions of the Creature, we abſtract 
all choſe defe#s and imperfe&ions with which they 
are intermixt. 

TV. It is neceſſary that in arguing from the per- 
f{eRions of the Creature to the perfe&tions of God, 
we diſtinguiſh berween the fate and relations of 
God and Creature. For there are many things 
which are perfe&ions in the Creature conſidering 
their ſtare which would be imperfe&ions in God 
conſidering hz; and fo on the contrary. As for 
mſtance, to be dependent and humble, reſigned and 
ſubmiſſive; to be grateful and devout are perteRi- 
ons in the Creature, becauſe there 15 a Being inh- 
nitely above them 1n all degrees of all ſorts of per- 
fecion, in Knowledge and Wiſdom, in Power and 
Goodneſs, in Fuſtice and Truth; a Being to whom 
they owe themſelves, and all the good th ngs they 
poſſeſs, and upon whom they depend for all that 
they are, or enjoy, or hope for ; and therefore it 
infinitely becomes them to abaſe themſelves be- 
fore him, to rruff to, and depend on him, and re- 
/en themſelves to him; to ſupplicate him for all 
hoy want, and thank him for all chey enjoy ; but 
for God to be humble, who 1s infinitely pzrte& 
above all, for God to depend, who is the wpholder 
of all, for hin to ſubmis who is Lord over all, 9: 
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to be devout and grateful, who 15 the ſupreme 
Fountain and Proprietor of all, would be to weak 
and condeſcend far beneath the infinite dighky of 
this Nature. As on the contrary, to love bimfelf 
abore all, to ſer up 4s Will above all other Wills, 
and to expe# and require that they ſhould do k4o- 
mage to it; to exact Adoration and Weſt from 
all, and to appropriate it to himfelf from all other 
Beings, are excellencies and perfefions in God, 
becauſe he is infinitely amiable aboye all other Be- 
ings, and therefore ought in reaſon to hve him- 
ſelt above all, infinitely exalted above all other 
Beings, and therefore ought 1n reaſon to.expe&t 
that all other Beings ſhould be ſubje to him; in 
a word, becauſe he, and he alone is God, and hath 
all divine perteaons.appropriate to himſelf, and 
therefore ought in reafon to expe 'that all c«- 
pable Beings ſhould acknowledge his Divinity by 
ſutable ations, and reftrain their acknowledgment 
of it wholly to himſelf; but for a Creature, that 
1s infinitely Ze{s lovely than God, and infinitely 
inferiour to him, to lowe it ſelf, and ſet up its own 
Will above him, and invade his Throne and Di- 
vinity, and arregate to it ſelf his Honour and 
Worſhip, is not only unreaſonable, but impions. 
In this caſe therefore we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh 
between the fates of God and Creature, and nor 
attribute to bim thole perfeftions of the Creature 
which are proper to it, under the notion of Cre«- 
zure, becaule in ſo doing we ſhall 1nfinitely Jegrade 
him; but whatſoever is in it ſelf a perfection, pre- 
ciſely conſidered from all reſpe&s to the fate and 
7e/ations of a Creature, that we ought to aſcribe ta 
God :nits utmoſt exrerr and degree, -__ 
And 
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: Andyet even ma will in many caſes be ne- 
ceſlary for us co keep this diſtinRion of God and 
Creature in our minds: for though whatſoever is 
abſolutely. and in' irſeff a perfection in the Crea- 
ture, 15 alſo a perfection in God; yet conſidering 
the /tace.of God, that may be an exerciſe of ab- 
ſolute perfection in him ,which would be imperfe- 
Ction 1n a Creeture. As for inſtance, {dom and 
Goodneſs, and Juſtice are abſolute-perfections ina 
Creature, and therefore ought to be attributed 
to God ; but it doth not thence follow that chat 
15 N0' exerciſe of thele perfetions in God which i 
not ſo in Creatures. It is an at of: Wiſdow ina 
Creature' to purſue his ends by the' moſt probebte 
means, but 1t doth not therefore follow that it is 
an a&.of folly in God toeffett his ends by contrary 
means; becauſe he:being not only al wiſe, but 
all. powerful, which no Creature is, can make the 
molt ' contrary means as fubſervient to his" ends as 
the moſt. probable; and therefore ſometimes to 
diſplsy the greatneſs of his Power, and to excite 
our attention and reverence he chuſes to operate b 
contrery. means,: and-when he doth ſo he chuſert 
mall x0i/el Again, it is an a&t of Goodneſs in ws 
to ſuccour the unfortunate, and reſcue oppreſſed 
innorepcy from wndeſerved calamities ; and not 
to do fo, when we can witheeſe, and without any 
prejudice to our ſelves, is a high degree of malice 
and i nature, But it doth not therefore follow 
that it 15 an a& of malice in Eel to permit inho- 
cence to ſuffer, when with eaſe, and without the 
leaſt damage to himſelf he can relieve it, becauſe 
being.infanitely wiſe and powerful, which no Crea- 
ture 15, he can infallibly bring good out of evil, 
Aa 4 and 
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and advance us to 'bappineſs by ſuffering.; and 
yherefore ſometimes he-permits the innocent to 
ſuffer evil, thereby 'to procure them ſome” great 
and lafting-good;. and when he doth ſoiris an'at 
of great Goodneſs m him/' Onte' more, it is Fuſtice 
in the Creature:not to &ill or burt the' Irmocent;. not 
to deprive them of any good they are rightfully poſt 
{els'd of , and-to at contrary” is great #y#ffsce, 
becauſe we have no right: to: anorber man Lift, 
or Limbs, or Goods, unleſs heiforfeits theittiro-us 
by ſome a I_ codeprive-us of 6urs ;-but 
13t doth not therefore follow, that it would Be wr 
Jqaft in God. todo lo, who being the ſupreme! Pr6> 
prietor of our Lives, and Limbs; and Goods, which 
no Creature is'of any other Creatufes, can niftly 
reſume them when he pleaſes,be we never16-iro- 
cent, becauſe they are. birown; whatever he'pate 
us he cantake away from vs, withour'any mjury, 
becauſe he rather /ent ie than-geve it us; reſerving 
the abſolute propriety in himſelf;, and bs right be- 
ing ſupreme, abſolute, .and mdependent,' arid*atrs 
but /abordinate-and condirionat,mwhatloever w Can 
juitly do be can juſtly do;:and abundantly wore 
ſo that though we may argue'this or that.157aſf in 
the Creature, there/ore it is juſt 'in God;-Fet We 
cannot argue e contra, this or"ithat is juſt in"God, 
therefore 1t is juſt in the Creatare;becauſe bright 
in as things 1s :nfinitely Paramount to-0ur right in 
any thing ; and theretorethoigh hecannot'with- 
out our own fault and- forfeiture reduce'us to a 
-worſe ſtate than that of wor being whereut he found 
- Us, becaule to do ſo would be equivalent to: the 
 zaking away from us more'than he gave us;' and 
conſequently more than he hath a right -— yet 
: | od's 
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God's right being infinitely more abſolute and re- 
tenſrve than ours, he can gufth take away from 
««. infinitely more than we:can juſtly take away 
from one another. And therefore to corre& the 
iniquities of wicked - Nations and Parems, God 
ſometimes layshis hand. upon good: Kings, and 
innocent 'Ch:/dres; and either deprives them of 
their comforts, and: purſues them wich conſtant 
mnfelicities,' or -puts-'an. untimely poo co their 
lives; and when he doth fo, he bath an abſolute 
right to doit, which noother Being can pretend to. 
Wherefore in attributing to God the perfe&ions 
- of the Creature we-are carefully co.diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the fate of Ged and Creatures, and neicher 
to-aſccibe. to him any.of thoſe perfe&tions which 
beldng toa'Creature; ar a Creature, nor to bound 
(the oy of : thoſe. abſolute perfe&ions we 
- aſcribe co him by. the Ra/er and Limitations of the 
Creature: --: -* \ whe Ir | I ARG 
- +. V. Although in erguizg from the:perfettions of 
. the Creature to the'perfedtions of God we are not 
co ſubjs&t him co theRules of a Creapure7' yet we 
ought always toſappoſe this: #4: and Power to 
be intirely ſubje& ro'\rhe Moral perfections of his 
own Nature. | For God who is infinitehyexalced: 
: cuttalliother Beings\ can'beifubje& te no vrher 
| Law: bur chat: of his own Eflential Hiſdow, and 
Falſtice,;and Goodneſs ; and fince every thing hath 
a right roexerciſens own faculties 10 far forth as 
it is 4#/#'and lawfhl,” God who. is fubjet- to no 
other! Law. but only chat :of his own: perfections, 
hath/ an- eſent:al right: to. will and do whatever 
that Law allews and' approves of. '\Now the per- 
fedtioes of God which - give Law to his Hil and 
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Power, are thoſe which, for diſtinion ſake, we 
call Moral, becauſe their Office is the ſame in bin 
with that of moral Vertaes in the Creature, viz. to 
conduF and regulate his Will and Powers of 
ation ; and theſe Aoral periettions are his #1/- 
dom, and Goodneſs, Fuftice and Truth, which: be- 
ing all e/eptial to him are as much a:Law to bs 
Will and Power, as Moral Laws are to ows; And 
to ſuppoſe his il and: Power not to be perfec- 
ly /aubje# to them, is to ſuppoſe him a very de- 
feitive and imperfett Being , a lawful Will and 
Power being the greateft defe# in Nature:Where- 
fore to ſecure: our minds 'againit all injuriow ap- 
prehenſions of God;zhw is.a moſt neceſſary Rule, 
that we conceive him to be fuch a Being as can 
neither Wil nor A# ary thing but whac his own 
Eſſential Wiſdom, 'and: Goodneſs, and Juſtice do 
epprove ; that in all his-\Dlicrets, Purpoſes, Choices, 
and A&ions conſults his Moral perte&ions, and 
pertealy regulates himielt-by.thern, arid doth nei- 
ther chuſe —_— ele# nor- reprobateg {ave nor 
darm--wwhout: their: full -. conſent and! approbation. 
For to'iafficm: that. he s- not obliged: to regulate 
himſelf by F#i/dem, and Faftice, and Goodneſs,. or 
that he wg » oe —_— my 
Power. to Wilt and Act foolifhly, malicibuſly, an 
wnju[th,. which indeed is not fo properly Power as 
Impotence; ' and to ſuppoſe that he can has Will 
and AR, is to deny that he 15 infinnely Wiſe, and 
Juſt, and Good, which utterly excludes all poſji- 
bility of being otherwiſe in any reſpe or degree. 
For to be infinitely Wile and Juſt 15s to be infinitely 
removed from folly and injuſtice, which nothing 
car be that hath the leaſt degree of poſſibility to act 
- - oouy 
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unwiſely or unjuſtly» Wherefore'in conceivingof 
God it is always to be ſuppoſed that his Wil and 
Power are fo immutably ſubje& tothe Moral per- 
fe&ions- of his Nature, as that it-is -i-9p9ſible for 
him to Will or A& againſt them. For all the 1;- 
berty of Will that is determinable to good or evil, 
juſt or. unjuſt, is a flaw and imperfe#ion in the 
reaſonable nature, becauſe ie ſpeaks the Will co 
be defettive in that which is the «1woſt pollibility 
of Goodneſs and Fuſtice, i.e. in being immutably 
determined thereunto; and therefore to attribute 
fuch a liberty to God, is to- ſcawdalize his Nature, 
and reproach it with impertetion. For all that - 
Power which is not conducted by Fu/tice and Good- 
neſs is only power' to do miſchief, to Tyrannize 
over other Beings, and to ſport and play with thei: 
miſeriesz which is fo far from being a perfe&ion 
of Power, that it proceeds from the moſt wretched 
weakneſs and impotence. So that by attributing 
ſuch a power to God, we foully aſperſe and bla- 
{pbeme him,andinftead of a God imagine a worſe 
evil, and more qualified do miſchief than any 
thatare nowin Hell, who thoagh yy are power- 
ful 0ugh'to do miſchief, are none of them Om. 
porently miſchievous; it 15 to imagine a God with- 
out a Deity, that is, without that Eſſential ReQi- 
tude of Will wherein all his Moral | cn 3 do 
conſiſt ; which are the Crows and Glory of his 
Nature. For to he good and juft are the brightef 
Rays of the Deity, 'the Rays that #Yuſtrare and + 
glorifie all his other perfeRions, and without which, 
infinite Knowledge and infinite Power would be 
nothing bur infinite roxy and Miſchief; fo that 
to zmagine that he hath any if or Power that 
, 5 
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is not Eſentially ſubje& to his Moral perfeRions, . 
is to deface the ' very beauty of his Nature, _ 
repreſent him the moſt horrid ching in the World. 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we ought. to 
fix this as the main and fundamental Rule of our 
thoughts, that he hath no Wi to Chuſe, or Power 
to A&# but what are in perfe# ſubje&ion to infinite 
Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodneſs 3 and this will 
ſecure our minds. from all thoſe. rigid and ſour 
apprehenſions of him, which. by refleding on his 
Moral perfe&ions do him . the greateſt diſbonour, 
andrepreſent-him the moſt diſadvantageouſly- to 
mank1Uud. : ED. "7" WA 
VI. And laſtly, it is alfo neceſſary that in con- 
ceiving of the perfe&ions of Gcd we always ſup- 
poſe them exactly barmenious and conſiftent with 
each other. For all perfe&ions of Being, fo far 
forth as they are perteRions, are conſiltent with 
each other, and like ffraic lines drawn from the 
ſame Centre run on together without croſſing or 
#nterfering. For there 1s nothing contrary to per- 
feftion but imperfeitian, and: there is no diſapree> 
went but what ariſes. from | contrariety. When 
therefore we.conceive of the perfections of God, 
we mult ſo conceive of them, as that there may 
bs no manner of incon/iſtency or diſagreement be- 
eween them, otherwiſe we muſt admit into our 
conceptions of them ſomething or other that is 
defefive or imperfett. | As for inſtance,' in God 
there is infinite Wi/Jom, and jnfinite Juſtice, in- 
finite Goodneſs, and infinite Mercy; wherefore if 
we would conceive aright of theſe his glorious 
perfeftions, we mult take care not to admit any 
Noton of any oze of them that renders it repug- 
nang 
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nant to any other,” but ſo to conceive of them alro- 
gether as that they may mutually accord and agree 
with each other. For while we apprehend: his 
Goodneſs to be ſuch as that it will not accord with 
his Wiſdom, we muſt -ether ſuppoſe his Wiſ- 
dom tobe Craft, -or his Goodneſs to be Fol; and 
whilſt we apprehend his Mercy to be ſuch as that 
it will not agree with his Juſtice, we muſt either 
ſuppoſe his Juſtice to be Cruelty, or his Mercy to 
be blind Pity and Fondneſs ; and it 1s certain that 
that goodneſs-cannot be a 'pertetion which ex- 
ceeds thei meaſures of Wildom, nor that Mercy 
neither which zranſgreſſes the bounds. of Juſtice, 
and fo on the contrary. Forif either God's Good- 
neſs excludes his Wiſdom, or his Wiſdom his Good- 
neſs; if either his Mercy ſwallow up his Juſtice, 
.or his Juſtice his Mercy, there is an apparent re- 
:pugnance and _—_— between them, and where 
there is a contrariety.there muſt be imperfe#ion in 
one, or t'sther, or both. TT 

'Wherefore if we would apprehend them a/to- 
gether, as they truly are in God, that is, under 
the notion of gg we mult ſo conceive of 
them as thatin all reſpe&s they may be perfealy 
conſiſtent and barmoniozs; as that his Wiſdom 
may not claſh with his Goodneſs, nor his Good» 
neſs with his Wiſdom; as that his Mercy may 
niot 1H with his Juſtice, nor his Juſtice with his 
Mercy; thatis, we muſt conceive him to be as 
wiſe as he can be with infinite goodneſs, as. good 
as he can be withinfinte wiſdom, as: 5 as he 
can be with infinite mercy,. and as mercifal as he 
cati be. with-infinite juftice,. which 1s to be w/e, 
and good, and: juſ#; and merciful, lo: far as it is: a 
: Per« 
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perfetFion to be ſo. For to be wiſe beyond what 
15g00d, is Craft ; to be good beyond what is wile, 
is Dotage; to be juſ# beyond what is merciful, is 
Rigour ; to be merciful beyond what is juſt, is Eſi- 
meſs ; that is, they are all imperfetion, ſo far as 
they are beyond what is —_— Wherefore we ' 
ought to be very careful not to repreſent theſe 
his Moral Perfe&ions as running-a- tilt at one ano- 
ther, but to conceive of them all rogether as one 
entire perfe&tion, which though like che Centre 
of a Circle it hath many Lines drawn from it 
round about, and ſo is looked upon ſometimes as 
the tern of ths Line, and ſometimes of thar, 
yet is bit one commoriand wndivided term to them 
all ; or, to ſpeak more plainly, though it exerts 
it ſelf in different ways and aQtions, and operates 
diverſly according tothe diverſities of its Objeas, 
and accordingly admits of divers Names, ſuch as 
Wiſdom , Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Mercy, yet is 
in it ſelf but one /imple and indivifible principle 
of action, all whoſe operations how diverſe ſoe- 
ver are ſuch as perfe&ly accord with each other, 
whoſe acts of Wiſdom are all infinitely good, 
whoſe ads of Goodneſs are all infinitely wiſe, 
whoſe as of Juſtice are infinitely merciful, and 
whole a&ts of Mercy are infinitely ju/#; ſo that 
in ths, as well as in their extenfion and degrees 
they are all moſt perfe#, wiz. that they always 
operate with mutual :coſent, and in perfect har- 
2079, And while we thus conceive of the divine 
perfe&ions, our minds will be mightily ſecured 
againſt all thoſe falſe apprehenſionsof God which 
lead to ſuperſtition and preſumption; for we ſhall 
ſo apprehend his »i/dom and juſtice as not =. be 
UpCr- 
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ſuperſtitioully fr4id,. and fo apprehend his good- 


neſs and mercy as not to be preſumptuouſly ſecure « 
_ as on the one hand his Juſtice will proce his 
Mercy from being eb#/ed by, our wexon ſecurity, 
ſo on the other hand his goodneſs will prote his 
wiſdom from being miſ-repreſemred by our azxious 
ſuſpition. For while we conſider his mercy thus 
tempered with his juſtice, and his wiſdom with 
his goodneſs,we can neither expect impunity from 
the one-if we continue Wicked, nor yet ſuſpet any 
;} defipn againſt us1n the other if we 7raurn from 
our evil ways ,and perlcyere in well. doing. | 


—— 


SECT. IL 


Of- the Cauſes of our miſ-apprehenſions of 
God. .. 


T Now | proceed to the Jaf# thing IT propoſed ; 
which. was to. «ſign and remove the cauſes of 
mens miſ-apprehenſions of God ; many of which 
are ſo ſecret and obſcure, ſo peculiar to-the Fame 
afd rewiper of mens brains, . ſo interwoven with 
the infinite varieties of humane Conſtitutions, that 
it 1s very difficult, 1f not impoſſible, to trace them, 
/ ſq as to make an exa&# enumeration of them all ; 
and therefore I ſhall only ailign the moſt £0791100W 
and vifible cauſes by which the generality of Men 
are miſ-led in their Apprebenſcon: of the divine Na 
ture, which are reducible-to theſe fix Heads: 


Firſt, 


_*: 
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Firſt, Ignorance of what is the true perfection 


of our own Nature. | 
Secondly, Framing our Notions of God ac- 


cording to the model of our own bumerr and 


Fermper. 
Thirdly, Obſtinate partiality to our own ſinful 


- tuſts and affettions. | LY 
Fourthly, Meaſuririg God's Nature by particu- 


lar Providences. HIWEAY 

Fifthly, Taking up our Notions of God from 
obſcure and particalar paſſages, and not from the 
plain and general current of Scripture. 


Sixthly, Indewvotion. 


T. One great cauſe of our miſapprehenfions of 
God is 1pnoraxce of what 1s the true perfetion of 
our own Natures. For, as I ſhewed before, in 
conceiving of the perte&tions of Goadwe muſt take 
our riſe from thoſe perfetions we behold in his 
Creatures, and particularly in our ewn Natures, 
wherein there is a compoſition of all created per- 
feions; ſo that while weare ignorant of what 
1s the true perfe&ion of our ewn Natures, our 
thoughts can have no rule or aim whereby to judg 
of God's. That he hath all thoſe perfe&ions in 
himſelf which he hath derived to ws, is the Funda 
2ental Maxim upon which weareto ere& our No-: 
tions of him; and therefore unleſs me know what 
thoſe perfe&ions are which he hath derived to us, 
and wherein they conſiſt, our mind hath no foot- 
ing or foundation whereon to rae any certain . 
Idea of him. For fince we have no other way to 
conceive of bz perfettions but by our ewn, how: 


is 1t poflible that while we are 2»orant of our 
”" own, 
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own, we ſhould ever conceive aright of his? Thi? 
therefore is one great reaſon why men do ſo greſly 
miſconceive of God, becauſe they have no true 
Notion of their own perfe&ion, by which they are 
to form their conceptions of bz. 

For whereas the true perfection of humane 
Nature confiits in Moral goodneſs, or an univerſal 
compliance of its Will, Aﬀettions, and Adions, 
with thoſe everlaſting Laws of righteouſneſs which 
right reaſon preſcribes, how many are there that 
look upon this as a very mean and carnal accom- 
pliſhment, and place all their perte&ion in things 
of a quite different nature, vis. in the Ebbs and 
Flows of their ſenſitive paſſion, and the extraor- 
dinary Fermentations of their blood and fpririts, 
that 1s to ſay, in unaccountable deje#ions and 
exaltations of mind, in vehement impreſſions of- 
fancy and Mechanical movements of Aﬀettion, in 
Raptures and Extacies and Hypochrondriacal i:- 
comes and manifeſtations, that have nothing of 
ſubſtantial Vertue or Piety in them, nor com- 
monly any other effe& but to cauſe men to re- 
ounce that Righteouſneſs which they never had, 
and rely upon that which they have no Tile to, 
and to /ootb andrickle their fancies, and b/ow them 
up into glorious Opinions of themſelves, and Trs- 
umphant aſſurances of their being the Darlings 
and Favourites of God, whilſt poor Moral men, 
that make conſcience of regulating their affetions 
and ations by the eternal Laws of Righteouſneſs, 
are look'd upon by them with a /cornfu! compal- 
fion,and placed in the lowermoſt form of Sinners, 
atthe greazeſt diſtance from the Kingdom of God. 


Now whenmen take ſuch falſe meaſures of their 
B b Own 
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own perfection, how 1s it poſlible they ſhould 
conceive aright of the perfe&ions of God, which 
they have no other way to conceive of but only 
by arguing from their own? Wherefore in order 
to the forming our Idea's of God's perfeQions, 
it is neceſfary we ſhould firſt fix the true Notion 
of our ewn; which is no hard matter for us to do. 
For our Nature being reaſonable, to be ſure its 
perfe&tion muſt conſiſt in willing, afteRing and 
ating reaſonably, or which 1s the ſame thing, in 
Governing it(elf in all its relations and circum- 
ftances by thoſe immutable Laws of goodneſs which 
right reaſon preſcribes, and which are exemplified 
ro us 1n the Holy Scripture ; and when we have 
fixt it 1n our minds this Notion of our own perfe- 
&1on, it will naturally condu& our thoughts to 
God's, and let us ſee that his perfection conſiſts 
not in a lawleſs and boundleſs V ill, that decrees 
without fore/ight, reſolves without reaſon, and 
Wills becaule it will, and then executes 1ts own 
blind and unaccountable purpoſes by dint of irre- 
fiſtible power without any regard to right or wrong : 
For if we rightly underſtand our own perfe&tion, 
we cannot but diſcern that ſuch a Will as r6# 1s 
one of the moſt moyſtrens deformities in Nature, 
becauſe it is the moſt Diametrically oppoſire to 
the true Idea of our own PerteRion, which while 
we attentively f1x our eyes on, We cannot but 
infer from it that the true perteRion of God con- 
fits in the anwvariable determination of his Will 
by the aii-comprehending rea{un of his Mind, or 
in chuſns and refufirg, decrceing and executing 
upon ſuch reaſons as beſt b:comes a God to will 
and ad cn, i.e, upon {ſuch as are infinuely = 
AI 
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and good, and juſt, and merciful, For if to Will 
and Ad& upon ſuch reafons as theſe be the per- 
ſection of our Nature, we cannot but conclude 
that it 15 the perfeRtion of Gods too ; but if we 
are ignorant of our own perfection, we muſt ne- 
cefſarily think of God at Rovers, without any cer- 
= aim or rulejto ſquare and dire& our apprehen- 
1ONs. 
II. Another cauſe of our miſ-apprehenſion 
of God, is our framing our Notions of him ac- 
cording to the Model of our own particular bu- 
mour and temper, For ſelf love being the moſt 
webement affe&tion of Humane Nature, and thac 
upon which all its other affe&tions are founded, 
there is no one Vice to which we are more uni- 
verſally obnoxious than that of exceſlive fondyneſs 
and parriality to our ſelves, which makes us too 
often dote upon the deformities, and even idolize 
the Vices of our own temper. So that whether 
our nature be ſtern, ſour, and imperious, or fond, 
eaſie and indulgent, we are apt to admire 1t as a 
great perfe&ion merely becauſe it is Ours, with- 
out meaſuring 1t by thole eternal Reaſons which 
are the Rules of Good and Evil, Perfe&Fion and 
Imperfefion ; and then whatever we look upon 
as a perfection in our ſelves, we naturally at- 
tribute to God, who is the cauſe and fountain 
of all perfetion. And hence 1t comes to pals 
that mens minds have been always tin&ured 
with ſuch falſe and repugnant Opinions of God, 
becauſe they frame their judgments of him not 
fo much by their reaſon as by their temper and bu- 
7vur + and fo their different humours being not 
Bb 2 only 
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only unreaſonable in themſelves, but repugnant 
and contrary to one another, produce in them not 
only falſe and unreaſonable, but contrary and re- 
pugnant opinions of God. Thus for inſtance, the 
Epicureans who were a ſoft 2nd voluptuous Sect, 
entirely addited to eaſe and pleaſure, fanſied 
God to be ſuch one as themſelves, a Being that 
was wholly ſequeſtred rom ation, and confined 
to an Extramundane Paradiſe, where he lived in 
perfe&t eaſe, and was entertained with infinite 
Luxuries, without ever concerning his thoughts 
with any thing abroad; for this they thought was 
the top of all perfe&ion, and therefore zhws they 
would have choſen to live had (they been Gods 
themſelves. Thus the Sroicks, who were a ſorc 
of very moroſe and inflexible people, copied their 
Notions of God from their own complexion, ſup- 
poſing him to be an inflexible Being that was ut- 
rerly incapable of being moved and affefed by the 
reaſcns of things, but was wholly governed by a 
ſtern and inexorable Fate. And accordingly the 
Scythians and Thracians, the Gauls and Cartha- 
gintans, Who were a people of a bloody and Bar- 
barous nature, pictured their Gods from their 
own temper, imagining them to be of a blood- 
zbirſty nature, that delighted to feed their hungry 
Noſtiils with their Nidorous reeks an 


ams © 
humane gore. Whelteas, on the contrary, the 
Platoniſts, who were generally of a very ſoft and 


amorcus nature, took their meaſure of God there- 
by, and fo framed an Idea of him that was as ſoft 
and amorous as their own complexion, compoled 
alcogether of loves, and [miles, and endearments, 

without 
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without the leaſt intermixture of vengeance and 
ſeverity, how juſt ſoever in it ſelf , or neceſſary to 
the well-government of the World. Thus as the 
Erhiopians pictured their Gods black becauſe they 
were black themſelves, ſo generally men have 
been always prone to repreſent God in the colour 
of their own complexions ; which 1s the cauſe that 
they many times repreſent him ſo any unlike 
to himſelf , becauſe out of an unreaſonable par. 
tiality to themſelves they firſt miſtake the defor- 
mities of their own natures for perfeFions, and 
then Deifie them into Divize Attributes. Thou 
thoaghteſt, ſaith God, that I was altogether ſuch 
a one as thy ſelf,Plaglm 50. 21. that is, thou didſt 
frame thy — of me according to the 
Pattern of thy own ill nature, and ſo thoughteſt 
baſely and unworthily of me. And hence I doubt 
not ſprings moſt of thoſe miſ-appreben/ions of God 
which have been received among Chriftians. For 
how 1s ic poflible for any man that is not of a fierce 
and cruel nature himſelf. to believe it conſiſtent 
with the nature of God to fnatch poor Infants from 
their Mothers Womb, that never a&ualy oftend- 
ed him, and hurl them into the flames of Hell? 
And conſidering the fern and inflexible temper of 
the famous Author of the Horrible Decree, though 
otherwiſe a rare and admirable perſon, there is 
too much reaſon to ſuſpe& that he tranſcribed his 
own nature into his Do&rine, and modelled his 
Divinity by his Temper. And ſoon the contrary, 
who but a man of exceflive fondnefi and partiali- 
zy, that loves beyond all reaſon, and invincibly 
doats upon the deformities of his own darlings, 
could ever imagine it confiſteqt with the A 
3 an 
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and holineſs of God to chuſe his favourites without 
reaſon, and when he hath choſen them, not on] 

to overlook all their mp but co hide them from 
his own eyes with the Mantle of anothers Righte- 
ouſneſs, that ſo how i// ſoever they behave them- 
ſelves, he may never ſee cauſe to be diſpleaſed 
with them? From theſe and other inſtances it is 
evident that one great cauſe of our miſ-apprehen- 
| fions of God, 15 our meaſuring þ# nature by our 
own. For firit, our partiality to our ſelves makes 
us magnifie our own faults into perfetFions, and 
then whatſoever we reckon a perte&ion 1n owr 
ſelves we naturally attribute to Ged, and ſo many 
times it comes to paſs that our Notions of God 
are nothing but the” Images of our ſelves, which 
Narcifſus-like we fall in love with for no other 
reaſon but becauſe they refle# our own /weet like- 
neſs. As therefore we would not wrong God in 
our own thoughts, we muſt take care not to attr1- 
bute to him any thing of our ewn, but what is a 
perfe&ion in the judgment of the moſt impartial 
reaſon ; and becauſe our ſelf-love is apt to bribe 
our own reaſon, into a favourable opinion of what- 
ever is our own, we ought to admit nothing of 
our own into our Notion of God but what is 
—_ a perfetion by the common reaſon of Man- 

ind, 

III. Another cauſe of our miſ-apprehenfions 
of God is our obſtinate partiality to our own fin- 
ful luſfs and affetions. For while men are wvehe- 
menily addicted to any ſinful courſes, the true 
Notion of God muſt needs tit very wnea/i/y on their 
mirids, becauſe it will be always quarreling with 
then, ſ#ggeting arguments againſt them, and 

alarming 
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alarming them with dreadful thoughts and dire a- 
bodings of a vengeance to come. For there is no 
true conception of God's Nature but what is preg- 
nant with ſome powerfu! argument againſt diſobe- 
dience to his Will; ſo that while we obſtinately 
perſiſt in diſobedience to him, our reaſon cannot 
truly conceive of him without waging //ar againſt 
our Luſts. And while a Man 1s thus at variance 
with himſelf, and one end of his Soul is at War 
with the orher, ſo that he cannot pratifie his affe- 
&ion without affronting his reaſon, nor comply with 
his reaſon without doing violence to his affeci- 
on, necan never be at eaſe within, till either he. 
hath forced his affe&ion to ſubmit to his reaſon, 
or his reaſon to ſubmit to his affe&ion ; but while 
a man's reaſon hath the true Notion of God and 
his perſe&ions before it, *ewill be impoflible for 
him to reconcile it to his finful affe#ions, againſt 
which, whenever he cooly refleas, it muſt neceſla- 
rily dictate bitter InveRives and denounce borrible 
Sentences. So that if he be ob#inately reſolved to 
{ide with his ſinful affeRions,he muſt either be con- 
tent patiently to endure the clamour and fury of 
his own reaſon, which is one of the moſt unea/ic 
Penances in the World, or endeavour to corrupt 
and ſophiticate his Notions of God with ſuch opt- 
nions as countenance his Luſts, And this, conl1t- 
dering the mighty influence which mens afe&#tons 
have on their "_—_ 15 no hard matter to do 
{or the leaſt ſhew of probability,back'd with a ſtrong 
affeQion for an opinion, is of greater force with 
corrupt minds than the cleareſt demonſtration a- 
gainſt it. So that if the Opinion be but lei vice- 
able cothe intereſt of a man's /«ſt, that will en- 
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gage his affe&ion on its {ide, and then the opinion 
having once retained thoſe powerful Orators in 
its cauſe, it is ſecure of a very favourable Trial 
at the Tribunal of Reaſon, where in all probabili- 
ty only one fide of the Queſtion will be weighed, 
and Judgment will be given upon hearing the 
Arguments for it, without admitting any evidence 
againſt it. | 
Thus when men are hunted and purſued through 
their wicked courſes by the true Notions of God, 
it 15 expedient for them if they reſo/ve to go on 
to take ſanuary in falſe ones, where their Con- 
ſcience and Will, their Reaſon and Aﬀetions may 
dwell quietly together, and they may be as wicked 
as they pleaſe without any diſturbance. And abun- 
dance of ſuch falſe Notions there are <a to 
their hands, which mens wicked n_ ave in- 
vented in the defence of their luſts. For thus 
ſome, to eaſe their Conſciences, have perſwaded 
themſelves, that God is ſo wholly rekew up with 
his own happineſs as that he 1s not at leiſure to con- 
cern himſelf about hunane attions, and under this 
perſwaſton they fin on with full ſecurity that he 
will never puniſhthem. Others on the contrary, 
to reconcile their luſts, perſwade themſelves that 
God is wonderfully concerned about ſmall things; 
about rrifling opinions and indifferent actions, and 
the Rites and Modes, and Appendages of fhis Wor- 
ſhip, and under this perſwafion they hope to 
attone him for all the immoralities of their lives 
by the forms and outfides of Religion, by «n- 
commanded ſeverities and afe&#ed ſingularities, by 
contending for Opinions, and ftickling tor Parties, 
and being pragmatically zealous about the borders 
| an 
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and fringes of Religion. Others there are that 
to quiet their anxious minds perſwade themſelves 
that God, # Chriſt at leaſt, 1s all Mercy and Good- 
weſs, without the leaſt alloy of Righteouſneſs, 
Severity, or vindiftive Fuſtice; and being thus 
perſwaded, they fin on ſecurely, and under the 
Wing of his Mercy «front his Authority, with- 
out any ' diſturbance. Others again, that to ſtifle 
the ſenſe of their own guilt perſwade themſelves 
that God hath irrevocably determined the ever- 
laſting Fate of men without any reſpe& to their 
doings, and that thoſe whom he will ſave he will 
fave irreſifibly without any concurrence of theirs, 
whereas thoſe whom he will no ſave he hath 
utterly abandoned to a dire neceſſity of periſhing 
for ever; from whence they conclude, that if 
they areof the number of thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, 
it is needleſs for them to endeavour after it, and 
if in the Liſt of thoſe that ſhall periſh, is is in vain, 
for them to endeavour to prevent it ; and that 
therefore their wiſeſt courſe is to fin on, and ex- 
pe& the Evext. All which are only the Art- 
fices of wickedneſs to reconcile mens Conſciences 
to their Lufts, and com-promiſe the quarrel be- 
tween God and their wicked lives, that ſo they 
may fin on for the future without check or re - 
morſe. | 

Wherefore if we would form a righ: Notion 
of God in our minds, and preſerve it pure and 
unſophiſticated, we muſtabove all things beware 
not to jet our Lufs intermingle with our Reaſon: 
ings about him, or to bribe ws to aſſent to any 
opinion concerning him. For this is an eternal 
Maxim, That there 15 nothing can be zrae of the 


moſe 
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moſt boly God, and gives the leaſt countenance or 
proteftion to ſm; and therefore when ever it 
makes for the intere/# of our Luſts to believe any 
opinion of him, for that reaſon we ought to reject 
ic; for nothing can be true of God that is not 
perſe&ly conſiſtent with his infinite Holineſs, and 
nothing can be conſiſtent with his infinite Holj- 

©® neſs that is any way ſerviceable to the intereſ# of 
fin; fo that while we ſuffer our ſinful intereſts 
to dictate to us Our opinions of God, we make 
falſhood our Oracle}, and the very foundation of 
our Faith 1s a Lye. 

IV. Another great cauſe of our miſ-apprehen- 
ſons of God is our meaſuring his Nature by par- 
ticular Providences. The tree « known by its fruit 
is the common Rule by which men judye of God 
as well a5 of one another, and it 1s moſt certain 
that every free Agent z as it doth, that the ordi- 
nary courſe of its A#ions 1s an infallible Index of 
the inward diſpoſations and inclinations of its 
mind ; but as for the actions of God, they are 
not to be judged of /ing!/y and apart from one a- 
nother, becauſe they have all oze general drift 
and tendency, and ſo are mutually dependext. upon 
one another, and cloſely linked together) even 
trom the firſfto the ſecond, and fo on to the laſt 
in one continued Chain and Series ; fo that of all 
thoſe innumerable ations whereof his genera 
Providence conſiſts, there is no one Joſe or inde- 
pendent Link, but every one 15 connected unto all 
the reſt, and all there to every one throughout 
that mighty Chain. Wherefore unleſs we had an 
entire Proſpedt of the whole Series of God's acti- 
ons, and of the mutual reſpe&#s and relations which 
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they bear to one another, it is impoſſible for us, 
ils a divine Revelation, to make any certain 
judgment of Particulars, For though this or that 
particular action or providence of God, conſ1- 
dered ſeparately from all the reſt, may have a 
very pernicious and malevolent Aſpect, yet it is to 
be conſidered that no Action of God 1s what it 
would be if it were apart by itſelf, but what it s 
in conjun#ion with all the ref of his actions, and 
that #hat which by it/e/f might prove very perni- 
cious, may by being contempered with others of 
a different nature become exceeding beneficial to 
the VVorld For fo in the Heavens there are 
ſundry Stars of a very malignant aſpect apart by 
themſelves, which yet in conjun&10n mw other 
Stars of a different temper do many times derive a 
molt benign influence upon us. And if men can | 
give no certain judgment of any fingle A# or 
Scene of God's Providence without comprehending 
at once the whole Drama, how 1s it poſſible they 
ſhould take rue meaſures of his Nature by any 
particular event that befals them ? For, tor all 
they know thoſe very Events which ingly conti- 
dered are moſt noxious to the World, may be moſt 
beneficial as they are intermingled and contem- 
pered with other Providences; fo that while they 
mex{ure God by ſingle Events they will many 
times deduce ſour and rigid opinions of him from 
thoſe very Providences which are the higheſt 1n- 
ances of his benignity and goodxeſs, "Fhus, for 
inſtance, ſhould Foſeph have tramed his judgment 
. of God's Nature by his being thrown vito the Pt, 
fold into egypt, and there caſt into Prion for 
his integrity and innocence, What could he have 
thought 
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thought of him but that he was a very envious 
and malicious Being, that took delight in afli&ing 
innocence, and ſorted himſelf with the miſeries 
of his Creatures? And yet conſidering what fol- 
lowed upon theſe ſad Providences, and how theſe 
were all of them but ſo many eps to his advance- 
went: 1t 15 plain, that had he thought thus , he 
had thought very injuriouſfy 5; thoſe very Provi- 
dences from which he muſt have inferred God's 
malice to him, being in conjun#ion with what fol- 
lowed moſt illuſtrious inſtances of his Geodneſs 
towards him. 

And yet how commonly do we ſee men paſs 
judgment to God's Nature from ſuch particular 
Providences ? They ſee a world of deplorable Ac- 
cidents, ſuch as Famines , Butcheries, Plagues, and 
Devaſtations, in which themſelves are many times 
involved, from whence they are ready to con- 
clude, that certainly God would never inflict or 
ſuffer thele things 1f he were not of a very fro- 
ward, cruel, implacable nature ; whereas did 
they but ſee theſe ſad accidents as they lie inter- 
woven With all the reſt of his Providences, they 
would doubtleſs ſee infinite reaſon to conclude 
the quite contrary, Sometimes again they behold 
Wickedneſs proſper 1n this V Vorld, and Vertue 
and Innocence depreſſed and trampled on, from 
whence they are ready to conclude, -either that 
that which we cal Vice and Vertue are things 
different to God, or that he 1s wnjuft in the d1- 
{tribution of Rewards and Puniſhments ; whereas 
had they an #ntire comprehenſion of the whole 
tram and ſeries 'of his Providence, they would 


{yon be convinced that even in theſe croſs diſtr1- : 
| butions” 
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butions he doth moſt equally and moſt efe&ually 
puniſh the wicked, and reward the Good, by 
rendring the ones Proſperity his Bane, and the 0o- 
thers Adverſity his Reſtorative. Sometimes again 
they are denied thoſe bleſſings and deliverances 
which they have a long while ought with moſt 
1mportunate cries and po Bom whence 
they are ready to conclude that God is of a 
ſtern and inexorable nature, not to be moved 
or prevailed with by prayers and intreaties ;; 
whereas could they but ſee through the whole 
drift of his Providence, they would eaſily be ſa- 
tished that the goods they pray for are many times 
pregnant with evils, and theevils they deprecate 
with goods which are much greater than them- 
ſelves , and that chat 1s the reaſon why God was 
deaf to their intreaties, becauſe he could not grant 
them what they 2-ked without doing them ſome 
great wnkindneſs, and that therefore thele denials 
are ſofar from arguing him fern and inexorable, 
that, on *the contrary, they are ſignal inſtances 
of his tender mercy and compaſſion, towards us. 
If therefore we would conceive arzyhbt of God, 
we muſt not take our meaſures of his Nature by 
particular Providences, which many times import 
quite contrary to what they ſeem and appear, but 
having formed our Notions of his Nature out of 
thoſe perfe&ions we behold in his Creatures, by 
them we are to meaſure all his particular Provi- 
dences, which though they are ſometimes very 
dark and obſcure, and ſeemingly repugnant to our 
common Notions of him, yet becauſe we ſee not 
the ends and reaſons of them, we ought to con- 
clude them goed, becaule they proceed trom 4 gocd 
God. V. Ano- 
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V. Another main caule of, our miſkpprehenſ*i- 
ons of God, 15 the taking up our Notjons of him 
from dark, and obſcure, and ſingle paſlages, and 
not from the plain and general current of Scri- 
pture. There is no doubt but that whatſoever 
God hath revealed of himſelf in Scripture, 15 zrae, 
becauſe truth and weracity, being a great perfe- 
&ion in itſelf, muſt needs be included in bz Na- 
ture which 15 the Centre of all perfe&tion 5 but 
yet fince there are ſome thihgs in Scripture hard 
ro be underſtood i themſelves, and other things 
difficulc to us, who are not throughly acquaint- 
ed with the Cuſtoms and Controverſies they refer 
zo, or with the Phraſe and Language of the Age 
they were written #», it is impoffible for us many 
times co comprehend its meaning by the mere 
clink and ſound of ts words, without expound- 
ing its obſcure pallages bYNes plain ones, and its 
particular propolitions by Ys general current ; 
and to fopnd any Dedrineor Opmion upon obſcure 
and particular Phraſes, that ſcemingiy contradiats 
the plain and general driit, and then to expound 
the plain into the ſeeming ſenſe of the obſcure 
and the general current into the ſeeming ſenſe of 
the particular Phraſe, 1s a molt egregious preva- 


' ricatios on the Holy Scripture. And yet this: an- 


reaſonable practice hath occalioned many falſe ap- 
prehenlions of God in mens minds. For there 1s 
nothing more evident than that all along through 
the general current of Scripture God 1s repreſent- 
ed to us as a moſt benevolens Being, that knows 
no b:unds of good-will, but ftretches out his arms 
nc all his Creation, afhd receives his whole 
DF ſpring, excepting only thols Prod:gels that 
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run away from him, with free and impartial im- 
braces; as one that would have all men ro be ſaved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth, and rea- 
dily contributes to them all thoſe aids and affi- 
ſtances that are neceſſary to the effeing of theſe 
bleſſed ends ; that reprobates none from his kind- 
neſs and favour but only ſuch as deſpiſe and reje# 
it, and never abandons any to wretchedneſs and 
miſery. till they have firſt bafled and defeated all 
his arts of ſaving them. Such is the repreſenta- 
tion of God which the plain and general ſcope of 
Scripture gives us; ſo that had men kept them- 
ſelves to this rule of expounding obſcure Texts by 
plain ones, and particular Phraſes by the general 
ſcope, when they ſeemingly claſh one with ano- 
ther, they had done right to God, and ſecured 
their own minds againſt ſundry very wrongful ap- 
prehenſions of him. For that God hath deſtined 

the greate#} part of Mankind to endleſs calamity, 
without any reſpe&# to their doings ; that he hath 
two Wills, viz. a ſecret and a revealed one; that 
his revealed Will is that he would have, al men to 

be ſaved, and his ſecret one, that he would have 
the greareſ# part of them periſh ; that he hath 
impoſed a Law upon men which without his ir- 
reſiſtible grace they cannot obey, and notwith- 
ſanding he hath decreed to with- hold this grace 
from the greateſ# part of them, is reſolved to 
perſecute a/ that do not obey it with everlaſting 
flames of vengeance ; Theſe, I ſay, are all of them 
ſuch- opinions as refle# very diſhonourably upon 
God, and have no other foundation, but a few 
particular Phraſes and ebſcure paſſages in Scri- 
pture, not only abundance of plam Texts, but the 


general 
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general drift and ſcope of it being of a quite cons * 
trary ſenſe. So that had but this neceſſary Rule * 
been obſerved, of interpreting dark paſlages by 
plain, and particular ones by the general ſcope, 
ſuch diſbonoarable Opinions of God could never 
have found ſhelter under Scripture Authority. For 
I would fain know whether thoſe Texts which 
declare Gold to be an wniverſal lover of the Souls 
of men, be not far more numerous and plain, than 

thoſe which ſeemingly reſtrain his affetion to a 
ſmall ſele& number, and reprebate all the reſt of 
Mankind ; and if it be ſo, as I think no modeſt 
man can deny, how can this Doctrine be deduced 
from Scripture without forcing the far greater 
number of Texts to ſubſcribe to the ſmaller, 
and the plainer to the ob/curer, which 1s contrary 
to the moſt neceſſary Rules of Interpretation, and 
which, if purſued, will open a wide door to the 
groſſeſ 2nd moſt fulſeme errours in Religion. 
Wherefore to ſecure our minds from falſe appre- 
henſtons of God, it is necellary that in conſulting 
the Scripture m_—_y him, we ſhould follow the 
plain and general drift of it, and not entertain any 
opinion of him upon the credit of a few, or of 
obſcure Texts, which more or plainer ones ſeem- 
ingly contradict. For it is certain, that that O- 
pinion is either falſe, or of little moment, that 
hath buc oe or two Texts to countenance it, and 

that very dubious, which hath none but obſcure 

Texts torely on ; but when there are more and 

much plainer againſ# it than for it, 1t mult be 

falſe, or there 1s no relying upon Scripture, the 
ſenl; whereof, as to all particular opinions, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be that which the m9# and plaineſ# 
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Texts do countenance: * So that he who'imbraces 
any Opinion that hath »zore and plainer Texts 
againſ# it than for it, imbraces 1t for its own ſake 
and not forthe Scriptures. 
VI. And laſtly, Another cauſe of our miſap- 
\ prehenſions of Gad is the great diſ- /imilitude and 
contrariety of our Natures to bs. For when men 
have nothing of God in them, nothing of thoſe 
| amiable Graces which are the glory and luſtre of 
-bz Nature, it is impoſſible they ſhould have any 
experience of him, any inward taſte or reliſh of 
his perfe&tions; ſo that they can only know him 
by the hearing of the Ear, by Books, and dry diſ- 
courſe and reaſoning, which corapared with expe- 
rimental knowledge 1s very mncertain and defe- 
dive, For berween the notional and the experi- 
mental knowledge of God, there is the ſame dif- 
ference as between the knowledge of a Geogra- 
pher and a Traveller : the one hath only a faint 
and rude figure of foreign Countries in his head, 
copied from the Globe or Geographical deſcripti- 
ons; whereas the other having travelled chrough 
them, and beheld their Situations, and Cities, and 
Rivers, and converſed with their People,, and ta- 
fred their Fruits, retains a clear and lively Idea 
of them, of the exa&neſs whereof he hath as firm 
a certainty asf the truth of his own ſenſes. Thus 
| he who knows God only by Books and Diſcourſe,, 
can have bur a faint and imperfeet Idea of him z 
he may believe him to be infinzre in all kinds and 
degrees of perfe&tion, in Goodneſs, and Mercy, and 
Fuſtice, and Trath, and be able to demonſtrate 1t 
upon dry principles of rea/on ; but having no ex* 
perience of thele perfections in himſelf, no ſenſe 
Cc or 
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or reliſh of their beauty and excellency, his appre- 
henfions of them are but ſlight and obſcure, like a 
deaf Man's notions of ſounds, or a blind Man's of 
cclours, which for want of the evidence of ſenſe 
cannot be fo clear, and certain, and diſtin as 
theirs are who ſee and hear, VVhereas he who 
partakes of the perfections of God, and is in any 
degree pure as be 1s pure, and holy as be is boly, 


a hath as it were travelled into his very Nature, and 


ſeen all his perte&ions by the /;ght of an infallible 
experience 5; he knows what God 1s, not ſo much 
by reaſoning and diſcourſe, as by a quick and live- 
l; (enle of the divine perfe&tions, which he hath 
copied and tranſcribed into his own temper, and 
which, like the beams of the Sun, light up his 
thoughts to that Fountain of light from whence 
they were derived. And he who hath God's 
Piflure 1n his own breaſt, and can ſee his perfecti- 
ons in the Graces and Virtues of his own mind, 
knows him by his Senſe as well as by his Reaſon ; 
he /zes and feels God in the Godlike temper of his 
02# Soul, the Graces whereof are ſo many lwving 


" Images of God, and ſenſible Comments on his 


Nature, which render the man's Notions of him 
not only as clear and diſtin, but allo as certain 
and indubitable as any demonſtration 1n Geomerry, 
For ticre is no evidence will give us fo full a 
certainty of things as that of our own ſenſes ; it 
was by ſenſible evidence that our Saviour demon- 
ſtrated turaſeif to be the Meſſias, and confuted 
the Inhdclry of his Apoſtle S. Thomas ; and it 15 
certain that our bodily ſenſes are not more #- 
file riian is the purified ſenſe of our minds, 
Whea therefore we are transformed into the like- 
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eſs of God, and made partakers of bx Nature, 
we ſhall have a vital ſenſe and feeling of his per- 
fections within us, by which the true Notions of 
him will be more confirmed and aſcertained to us 
than by all the reaſons and demonſtrations in the 
VVorld. For now we ſhall behold the beauties of 
God's Nature in the God like diſpoſitions of our 
own, and beholding his Face in the Glaſs of our 
Natures, whenſoever we 7efie# on it, his perfe- 
ions mill be as intimate and familiar to us as the 
Graces of our own minds ; which will not only 
awaken our thoughts into frequent Meditations 
of him, but alſo heighten and unpreodpor Medt- 
tations into the moſt g/oriozs Idea's of im. For, 
when all is done, there 1s no man can think (o 
well of God as he who hath a God-{ike Nature, 
becauſe the reſemblance hes bears to him 'will 
not only frequently raiſe up his thoughts ro God, 
but alſo ſhape them into a conformity with his Na- 
ture 3 whereas whilſt we are «unlike to God, we 
are not only devoid of all that evidence of his 
pertecions which the purified ſenſe of our natme 
would give us, and conſequently our Notions of 
tim for want of that evidence, will be only /{«- 
perficial_and uncertain, but through our partality, 
to our own wngodlike diſpolitions we ſhaik be apt 
to entertain ſuch Notions of him as are as unlike 
him as our ſelves. For either out of fondnels to 
our ſelves we ſhill look upon our it diſpoſert- 
ons as perfecfions, and fo attribute them to God, 
or out of fondneſs to thoſe 11] difpotitions we ſhall 
be .rempted to admit ſuch Opinions of God as 
will licence and indulge them. 
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Wherefore if we would ſecure our minds 
againſt all falſe apprehenſions of God, we muſt 
above all things endeavour to purifie our hearts 
=p thoſe uy LIN —_—_——_ 17- 

ke him; from /en{uality and mjwſtice, from pri 

and diſcontent, Jed __ —_ and all =_— 
ritableneſs, which are the great corrupters of our 
minds, the boſom Hereticks that ſeduce and per- 
wert us, and, as much as in us lies, to conform 
our ſelves to the nature of God, by practiſing the 
contrary Virtues; and when once by imitating the 
perfections of bs nature we have tranſcribed them 
11:0 our 0w2, Wwe ſhall ſee and feel him in our 
ſelves, and our Senſe of him will condu# our Ree- 
ſax, our Experience of him will corre our Know- 
ledg, and our Viſion of him conſummate our Faith ; 
and we ſhall be more enlightened in our knowledg 
of him by beholding bz face in the ſan#:ty of our 
own minds, than by a thouſand Volumes of curious 
Speculations. ES. 

And now, having ſeen what the true cauſes of 
all our miſ* apprebenſions of God are, let us from 
henceforward bewareof them, and, fo far as in us 
lies, labour to avoid them; and conſidering of 
what weſt advantage to our Religion right and 
z7rue Notions of God are, let us dil;gently apply our 
ſelves to the ebove-named Rules tor the regulating 
our apprehenſions concerning him ;that ſo having 
throughly purged our thoughts of all erroneons Op1- 
nions, we may ſee God truly as he z, arrayed in 
all the genuine perfections of his nature. And then 
we ſhall find our lives and affettons under the In- 
fluence of the moſt powerful reatons in the World. 
For every thing of God 15 fail of perſuaſion, an 
F2- is 
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his perfetions have a conſtraining Rhetorick in 
them that by a kind of Moral violence conquers all 
that attend to it, and /eiſes and captivares their 
Wills in deſpight of all the relufances of their na- 
tures. So that when once our minds are throughly 
inſtructed with the true Notions of God, we 
ſhall not need to ſeek abroad for Motives and 
Arguments, for we ſhall have a Fountain of divine 
Oratory within our own Boſoms, from whence 
our Walls and AﬀeF#ions will be continually watered 
with the moſt fraieful inducements to Piety and 
Vertue ; inſomuch that which way ſoever we turn 
our ſelves we ſhall ſee our ſelves ſurrounded with 
ſuch invincible reaſons to truſt in God and to fear 
him, to admire and love him, to obey and worſhip 
him, as will azimate our faculties, wing and. in- 
ſpire our drooping 1ndeavours, and carry us on with 
unſpeakable Chearfulneſs and Alacrity through all 
the weary ſtages of Religion ; and we ſhall no 
Jonger look upon Religion as the burthen and op- 
preſſion of our nature, and readily embrace it as 
our Ornament and Crown, our Glory and Happi- 
neſs, as being fully convinced that in ſerving of 
Ged we lerve not only the greateſt, but the beſ# 
Maſter in the World, | 
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